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Art. I.—Forty-One Years in India from Subaltern to Com- 
mander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal Lorp Roserts or 
Kanpanar, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE. London : 
1897. 


[ss magnificent field which India has laid open since the 

middle of the last century for the developement of high 
militaryand administrative capacity has been largely extended 
during the recent half of the present century. When, in 1849, 
the Punjab had been fairly conquered after two hard-fought 
campaigns, and when Oudh, the last and greatest kingdom of 
North India, had been annexed by Lord Dalhousie, it might 
have been plausibly anticipated that the whole country was 
about to settle down soberly under the English sovereignty, 
that the rough war time had passed behind us, and that at 
least we might have before us a long interval of internal 
tranquillity. In reality, we were only just turning the first 
leaf of a new chapter in our history, which was to record a 
great civil war, and profound political vicissitudes. The sudden 
explosion of the sepoy revolt swept away all visions of peace 
and security, and violently shattered for a time the whole 
fabric of our government ; the East India Company dis- 
appeared ; the native army, which for a hundred years had 
shared all our triumphs and reverses, turned against us and 
was broken up after a desperate struggle. Our military 
system, the chief support and instrument of our dominion, 
became entirely disorganised ; and the arduous duty of 
gradually reconstructing a new army upon a better model, in 
accordance with the changed needs and circumstances of the 
Empire, devolved upon the rising generation of distinguished 
soldiers who had won their spurs in the Indian Mutiny. 
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Lord Roberts holds an undisputed place in the very first 
rank—now, alas! thinned by time and fortune—of that 
generation. The volumes before us are a valuable record of 
his many personal experiences in Indian warfare, of what has 
been done and seen by a man of action who had his share in 
almost all the military enterprises of the last forty years in 
the East, who commanded armies in the latest and most im- 
portant of our Asiatic campaigns, and who has since held the 
highest military office under the Indian Government. 

When, early in 185], he first landed at Calcutta, no better 
welcome than a room in one of the hotels awaited the 
depressed and solitary subaltern. After a few months’ duty 
at the nearest station of artillery he set out on a tedious 
journey up the country of some 1,800 miles, 600 of which 
were traversed in a palanquin; until by the end of the same 
year he reached Peshawur, where his father was commanding 
the troops upon our furthest frontier. In those days this 
was not only the most important but the largest divisional 
command in India, and General Roberts was thoroughly con- 
versant with the politics of Affghanistan, as well as with the 
affairs of the turbulent tribes on our immediate border. Our 
relations with Dost Mahomed, the famous Affghan Amir, had 
been on a very dubious footing since Pollock had evacuated 
his country, after blowing up the Kabul bazaar, nine years 
previously ; the marauding highlanders kept all our outposts 
on the alert ; a British officer had been killed on his morn- 
ing ride almost within sight of our quarter-guard; and in 
1853 the Commissioner of Peshawur, Colonel Mackeson, was 
assassinated in the verandah of his own house. For an active 
and intelligent artillery lieutenant neither better training- 
ground than the Affghan frontier nor a better instructor than 
General Roberts could easily have been found ; and the 
opening chapters of this memoir, which describe the scenes 
and incidents of his early years at Peshawur, show that 
young Roberts made good use of his opportunities. By 
1856 he had been appointed to the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, in which he remained continuously (with two 
short intervals) and rose steadily up to the top, until he left 
the Quartermaster-Generalship in 1878 for a command in 
the second Affghan War. 

To have joined the staff of the Punjab army in 1856 was 
to take the slack tide of Indian affairs on the turn; it might 
lead on to a fortunate career or to a swift ending; at any 
rate it secured a man his place in the tragic drama that was 
to open suddenly in the very next yea". Roberts and a 
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brother officer had just made themselves comfortable for the 
hot weather at Peshawur, when in May 1857, as they were 
dining at mess, a telegraph signaller rushed in with a mes- 
sage from Delhi warning all stations in the Punjab that the 
sepoys had mutinied and had killed many officers and residents 
at Meerut and Delhi. What followed must be read in the 
book itself, which gives an animated description of emergent 
consultations among the civil and military authorities, of 
quick decision and rapid movements, and of the stir and excite- 
ment which they felt but tried to conceal, because speed and 
secrecy were needed to stamp out in the Punjab the flying 
sparks of a fire that threatened to light up an immense con- 
flagration. Very luckily, as Lord Roberts observes, the 
leading Englishmen in the Punjab were comparatively 
young, in the prime of their vigour; and it may be added 
that most of them were picked men, chosen for their 
capacity to administer a province just conquered, and 
trained in the recent Sikh wars. A moveable column 
was formed which occupied Lahore, disarmed the native 
regiment there, and continued its downward march through 
the districts, keeping mutiny and disorder in check, until 
one evening Roberts, who was attached to this column, 
received orders to join at once the besieging force before 
Delhi. 

For the various scenes and incidents of his march from 
Peshawur we must again refer the reader to the narrative 
itself. His account of the causes and circumstances of 
the first outbreak at Meerut is of much value, because 
his means of accurate information were excellent, and no 
one is better qualified to pass judgment upon the facts. 
It is now universally agreed that a superstitious horror 
of the greased cartridges did really drive the Bengal 
sepoy into ferocious revolt; but on the question whether 
the first outbreak at Meerut might have been stifled then 
and there if the commanders at that station had used the 
English troops energetically, there has always been much 
debate. The idea that a tremendous catastrophe might 
have been prevented, thata swift stroke at the right moment 
might have cut off short a chain of terrible consequences, 
will always have a powerful hold on men’s imagination; 
and it may perhaps render us unjust to those who were 
overpowered in a momentous situation, which could only 
have been saved by a combination of prodigious luck and 
genius. When, on the evening of Sunday, May 10, the 
mutineers made off with astonishing speed toward Delhi, 
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leaving the Meerut cantonment full of a murderous mob 
and half the houses in flames, the English commanders 
attempted no pursuit, nor indeed did they discover for 
some hours which road had been taken in the night by 
the sepoys. Lord Roberts admits that herein they be- 
trayed some lack of energy, but he nevertheless doubts 
‘ whether anything would have been gained by following up 
‘the mutineers, or whether it would have been possible to 
‘ overtake them before they reached Delhi;’ and he sums 
up on the whole case in the following words :— 


‘ After careful consideration of all the circumstances of the revolt 
at Meernt, I have come to the conclusion that it would have been 
futile to have sent the small body of mounted troops available in 
pursuit of the mutineers on the night of the 10th May, and that, con- 
sidering the state of feeling throughout the Native army, no action, 
however prompt, on the part of the Meerut authorities could have 
arrested the Mutiny. The sepoys had determined to throw off their 
allegiance to the British Government, and the when and the hew 
were merely questions of time and opportunity.’ 


As s@on as it became clear that the mutinous regiments 
were concentrating from all quarters upon Delhi, the trae 
point of attack became clear and certain, and Sir John 
Lawrence pressed upon the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Anson, the necessity of recapturing that city at all 
hazards. But Anson, whom Lord Roberts holds to have 
been undeservedly blamed for vacillation and want of 
promptitude, died of cholera on his road to the front; so 
the chief command devolved on Sir Henry Barnard, who had 
just arrived in India for the first time, and who died 
also two months later. Barnard led his small force straight 
upon Delhi, met his enemy just outside the suburbs ‘in 
‘an admirable position on both sides of the main road,’ 
routed them after a sharp conflict which is excellently 
described in these reminiscences, and occupied the high 
ground which overlooks the whole northern face of the 
fortified city. This is the celebrated Ridge that was held 
by the British troops and their allies during the three 
months of the ensuing siege. ‘I have frequently wan- 
‘dered over it,’ writes Lord Roberts, ‘ since 1857, and 
‘thought how wonderfully we were aided by finding a 
‘ready-made position—not only a coign of vantage for 
‘ attack, but a rampart for defence. . . Rising sixty feet above 
‘the city, it covered the main line of communication with 
‘ the Punjab, upon the retention of which our very existence 
‘depended.’ From its nearest point to the city walls the 
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distance was about 1,200 yards. Here it was that the 
only compact field force left to the British Government 
in all northern India between Peshawur and Calcutta— 
where a month earlier nearly one hundred thousand soldiers, 
native and European, answered to the roll call at their 
different stations—maintained their ground against heavy 
odds, engaged in incessant sorties and skirmishes, press- 
ing closer their siege operations, and cannonading the 
walls, until when the breaches were open and the last 
available resources of men and material had been brought 
up into the fighting line, Lawrence sent word that the 
place must fall or the Punjab would rise. Then Delhi was fairly 
stormed in the old fashion, by forlorn hope and the open 
assault in columns, and one straight stroke virtually broke 
the neck of the Indian Mutiny. 

Lord Roberts’s narrative of the course of the siege leaves 
the reader under the vivid impression which can only be 
made by a writer who has seen and shared in the scenes and 
events of history. Twice during the month of June pre- 
parations had been made for attempting to carry the 
fortifications by a sudden rush; and twice the project had 
been frustrated by some accident which made it impossible 
to take the garrison by surprise. It is more than probable 
that on each of these two occasions the assault, if delivered, 
would have failed; but our troops were so consumed by heat, 
sickness, and continuous duty, that the temptation to stake 
everything on a single hazard, however desperate, was very 
strong. Many anecdotes of the personal gallantry of his 
comrades in arms—some of whom are still living—will be 
found in Lord Roberts’s memoir ; and he bears full testimony 
to the fine conduct of the Punjabee soldiers, who marched 
against the Mahomedan capital with extraordinary ardour. 
The following extract gives a taste of the spirit in which 
they joined the British standard. 


‘Amongst the Native officers killed was Subadar Ruttun Sing, who 
fell mortally wounded in the glacis. He was a Patiala Sikh, and had 
been invalided from the service. As the 1st Punjab Infantry neared 
Delhi, Major Coke saw the old man standing in the road with two 
swords on. He begged to be taken back into the service, and 
when Coke demurred, he said: ‘What! my old corps going to fight 
at Delhi without me! I hepe you will let me lead my old Sikh com- 
pany into action again. I will break these two swords in your cause.’ 
Coke acceded to the old man’s wish, and throughout the siege of 
Delhi he displayed the most splendid courage.’ 


The fidelity of the native servants and camp followers, as 
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a body, was admirable. ‘My khitmutgar (table attendant) 
‘ never failed to bring me my food under the hottest fire, and 
‘the grooms were always present with the horses, apparently 
‘quite indifferent to the risks they ran. . . . The followers 
‘belonging to the European regiments were equally brave and 
* faithful.’ 


‘So much was this the case, that when the troopers of the 9th 
Lancers were called upon to name the man they considered most 
worthy of the Victoria Cross, an honour which Sir Colin Campbell 
purposed to confer upon the regiment to mark his appreciation of the 
gallantry displayed by all ranks during the campaign, they unani- 
mously chose the head bhistie!’ * 


Nor indeed ought any record of Indian warfare to pass 
silently over our obligations to these humble and devoted 
auxiliaries, whose courage and constancy in perilous circum- 
stances have stood so many tests, and whose invaluable 
services, which bring them no public reward, have often 
received but scanty recognition from Englishmen. 

One quotation by Lord Roberts has preserved to us a strik- 
ing picture, drawn from life, of an English regiment mustering 
for the final assault. It is extracted from the diary of 
General Richard Barter, at the time Adjutant of Her 
Majesty’s 75th Foot. 


‘In the evening the order was published for the storming of Delhi 
a little before daybreak the next morning, September 14, and we each 
of us looked carefully to the reloading of our pistols, filling of flasks, 
and getting as good protection as possible for our heads, which would 
be exposed so much going up the ladders. There was not much sleep 
that night in ourcamp. I dropped off now and then, but never for 
long, and whenever I woke I could see that there was a light in more 
than one of the officers’ tents, and talking was going on in a low tone 
amongst the men, the snapping of a lock or springing of a ramrod 
sounding far in the still air, telling of preparation for the coming 
strife. A little after midnight we fell in as quietly as possible, and by 
the light of a lantern the orders for the assault were then read to the 
men. They were to the following purport: Any officer or man who 
might be wounded was to be left where he fell; no one was to step 
from the ranks to help him, as there were no men to spare. If the 
assault were successful he would be taken away in the doolies, or 
litters, and carried to the rear, or wherever he could best receive 
medical assistance. If we failed, wounded and sound should be pre- 
pared to bear the worst. There was to be no plundering, but all prize 
taken was to be put into common stock for fair division after all 
was over. No prisoners were to be made, as we had no one to guard 


* Water-carrier, 
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them, and care was to be taken that no women or children were 
injured. To this the men answered at once by “ No fear, sir.’ The 
officers now pledged their honours on their swords to abide by these 
orders, and the men then promised to follow their example. At this 
moment, just as the regiment was about to march off, Father Bertrand 
came up in his vestments, and, addressing the Colonel, begged for per- 
mission to bless the regiment, saying: “‘ We may differ some of us in 
matters of religion, but the blessings of an old man and a clergyman 
can do nothing but good.” The Colonel at once assented, and Father 
Bertrand, lifting his hands to Heaven, blessed the regiment in a most 
impressive manner, offering up at the same time a prayer for our 
success and for mercy on the souls of those soon to die.’ 


Here we have passing before us one of the scenes that 
were dimly visible on the Delhi Ridge on a memorable 
September night, about the hour of quiet English bedtime; 
nor will many of us now read without pride and emotion 
how readily the whole regiment united in the pledge to go 
forward without stop or shadow of turning; strengthened, 
we nay believe, by the prayer and blessing that bid them 
all good speed at that supreme moment in the name of our 
common Christianity. We have to remember that this was 
no ordinary trial of skill and courage between civilised 
enemies, when the beaten troops may hope to retire honour- 
ably and make a fresh stand with better fortune; it rather 
resembled one of those old-world contests in which defeat 
involved a whole community, men, women, and children, in 
disastrous ruin. And the result showed once again, what 
has been often proved, that they who deserve success rarely 
fail to command it. 

The real command of the army was at this time in the 
hands of a few high officers of great daring and ability, 
among whom Nicholson had been foremost in urgently 
advising the assault. When it was delivered on September 
14, he led the column which carried the Kashmir gate and 
entered the city, and he was shot down in the act of head- 
ing a rush up a narrow lane swept by the enemy’s 
sharpshooters. Roberts, who accompanied the General-in- 
Chief, was sent to bring word of the loss and gain on that 
side; and near the Kashmir gate he saw a doolie 
(ambulance) without bearers, with a wounded man inside. 

‘I dismounted to see if I could be of any use to the occupant, 
when I found, to my grief and consternation, that it was John 
Nicholson, with death written on his face. He told me that the 
bearers had put the doolie down and gone off to plunder; that he was 
in great pain, and wished to be taken to the hospital. He was lying 
on his back, no wound was visible, and but for the pallor of his face, 
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always colourless, there was no sign of the agony he must have been 
enduring. On my expressing a hope that he was not seriously 
wounded, he said: “I am dying; there is no chance for me.” ’ 


By September 20 all resistance had ceased, and thus 
ended a siege that had put a mighty strain on the steadfast 
endurance of the army. 


‘For three months, day after day, and for the greater part of the 
day, every man had to be constantly under arms, exposed to a scorch- 
ing Indian sun, which was almost as de-tructive as, and much harder 
to bear than, the enemy’s never-ceasing fire. They saw their comrades 
struck down by cholera, sunstroke, and dysentery, more dispiriting a 
thousand times than the daily casualties in action, They beheld their 
enemies reinforced while their own numbers rapidly decreased. Yet 
they never lost heart, and at last, when it became evident that no hope 
of further reinforcements could be entertained, and that if Delhi were 
to be taken at all it must be taken at once, they advanced to the 
assault with as high a courage and as complete a confidence in the 
result as if they were attacking in the first flush and exultation of troops 
at the commencement of a campaign instead of being the remnant of 
a force worn out by twelve long weeks of privation and suffering.’ 


Within a few days after Delhi had been reoceupied 
Roberts was attached to the force that was despatched to 
pacify the country and open the road toward Agra and 
Cawnpore. At Boolandshuhur a compact body of mutineers 
was routed after a stout resistance; at Agra the British 
force, while incautiously pitching its camp close in front of 
the enemy, was completely taken by surprise, and according 
to the rules of the War-Game ought to have been signally 
defeated. The army staff were breakfasting in the Agra 
Fort, more than three miles distant from the camping 
ground ; and though we may excuse Lord Roberts for laying 
a somewhat undue share of the blame for such a very awk- 
ward predicament upon the local oificials, civil and military, 
we may be sure that his comments upon such generalship 
under his own chief command would, in these latter days, be 
very frank and forcible. ‘ Most of the men,’ he tells us, ‘ were 
‘asleep under the few tents which had already arrived, or 
‘such shelter as could be obtained near at hand, when 
‘first one round shot, then another, came right into their 
‘midst from a battery concealed in the high crops to our 
‘right front.’ However, the sepoys did not know how to 
use their advantage, were easily repulsed, overtaken, and 
dispersed. Before the column had reached Agra, a Hindu 
fakir, or wandering devotee, had been found sitting mute 
under a tree, who pointed silently to a wooden platter, in 
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which was discovered a note in the Greek character from 
General Havelock, urging them to push on with all speed 
to aid him in relieving Lucknow; and so after a halt at 
Agra they marched rapidly onward. A few days later 
another message from Sir James Outram at Lucknow was 
produced, rolled up in a quill, from the inside of a thick 
walking staff. There was a sharp skirmish on the road to 
Cawnpore, where Roberts heard for the first time the whole 
miserable story of the massacre in June; and he himself 
had a very narrow escape from being cut off as the force 
was advancing upon Lucknow, where Outram had relieved 
the Bengal garrison and occupied the Presidency, but was 
himself surrounded by the enemy in great numbers. As Sir 
Colin Campbell had now assumed the supreme command, 
Outram drew out his force to join him; and then began the 
regular operations for the reduction of this great city, the 
largest in Upper India, where the mutineers had again 
collected all their strength after the fall of Delhi. 

Lord Roberts’s account of the fighting that ensued is so 
full of picturesque incident and personal adventures that 
the well-known story will be read again with unbated 
interest. The Sikunderbagh, a fortified enclosure, was 
taken by a rush through a breach made in the wall, the two 
men who first entered it, a Highlander and a Punjabi, were 
shot dead; a drummer boy of the 93rd must have been 
among the foremost, for when Roberts got in he found him 
‘just inside the breach, lying on his back, quite dead, a 
‘ pretty, innocent-locking, fair-haired lad, not more than 
‘fourteen years of age,’ who laid down his young life so 
willingly that he ought not to be wholly forgotten. As the 
heavy doors of the gateway behind the earthworks were being 
closed by the defenders, one Mokurrub Khan, a Mahomedan 
soldier on our side, pushed his left arm between them ; and 
when bis hand was slashed by a sword he drew it out, 
instantly thrusting in the other arm, which was at once 
almost cut through at the wrist; but the doors could not be 
closed. One after another the walled squares, entrenched 
mosques, palaces, aud other strong positions had to be 
carried, until the enemy was slowly driven back, with heavy 
cost to ourselves, mainly through the skill and leadership of 
the principal British officers, of whom nearly all the 
survivors rose afterwards to high distinction. Outram 
and Havelock, who had been holding the Residency, worked 
their way cautiously from the centre to meet the relieving 
force; and Roberts was present when the hole was broken 
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in the wall of a courtyard through which the two generals 
passed out to meet Sir Colin Campbell. The with- 
drawal from the Residency of all those, combatant and 
non-combatant, whom it had so long sheltered was at last 
silently effected ; and Roberts accompanied the headquarters 
staff on the return march of a strong force to Cawnpore. 

He had now been present at the two chief operations of 
the campaign for the suppression of the Mutiny, to which 
all subsequent fighting was no more than secondary. As the 
taking of Delhi had exhibited a brilliant example of dashing 
attack, so the holding of the Lucknow Residency from 
June to September (when Havelock entered it) by a miscella- 
neous civil and military garrison, was an extraordinary 
instance of what can be done by stubborn unflinching 
defence. Roberts examined the place, and the more he saw 
the more he wondered at the resistance made ‘ by a mere 
‘ handful against vast numbers.’ Conversely regarded, the 
bistory of both sieges confirms the general experience of 
Indian warfare—that the Asiatic soldier is far better at 
holding fortifications than at taking them; for while the 
sepoys fought fiercely before and behind the walls of Delhi, 
at Lucknow the assailants wholly failed to carry a feeble 
barrier weakly manned, which must have given way to one 
well-directed and resolute charge. But for such a charge 
the one thing indispensable is good leadership, and it was 
very fortunate that, although the chiefs of irregular bands 
often showed courage and ability, the trained mutineers never 
found a capable military leader. 

Our good fortune in this respect was well exemplified by 
the state of affairs at Cawnpore, when Roberts, who had 
pushed forward almost alone in advance of the troops, 
crossed the bridge over the Ganges and entered the British 
entrenchments on the right bank. General Windham, 
who had been left at Cawnpore in charge of our sole line of 
communication, had advanced to meet a powerful body of 
the enemy, but found himself outnumbered, outflanked, and 
compelled to retire in some confusion. An active and 
skilful commander against us would have certainly followed 
up this success by destroying the boat-bridge on the river 
and placing Sir Colin Campbell in check, whereby 
Windham’s force might have been destroyed before reinforce- 
ments could reach him. When Roberts passed the bridge 
he met an officer guarding it, who told him that the 
Cawnpore garrison was ‘at its last gasp’—-an expression 
which, when repeated by the same officer to Campbell, 
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earned for him as smart a rating as has ever been undergone 
by an unlucky subaltern. But the sepoy leaders were no 
strategists, and, as Campbell was allowed to make his junc- 
tion with Windham, the combined army easily defeated the 
enemy a few days later. Then came some expeditions to 
clear the adjacent districts, after which Campbell returned to 
Lucknow, where there was more fighting, in the course of 
which Hodson was killed. It is very satisfactory that Lord 
Roberts is able to conclude, on excellent evidence, that this 
fine soldier, a born cavalry leader, did not meet his death 
in the act of plundering. A man of equal courage and 
capacity, though in all things else far different, Sir William 
Peel, wason his way homeward with Roberts, when he died 
suddenly of small-pox; and Roberts left alone for England 
in May 1858. 

The two chapters which follow this animated narrative of 
services and adventures during the Mutiny are devoted to 
the discussion of two questions—‘ What brought about the 
Mutiny ?’ and ‘ Willa similar rising occur again?’ It is 
impossible to find adequate space in this article for careful 
criticism of Lord Roberts’s views and conclusions upon 
these two important and far-reaching problems, so often 
debated, and we can only express general agreement with 
his statement of the causes to which the great revolt of 
1857 is mainly attributable. So far as these causes were 
political, they were, as is pointed out in this book, 
inseparable from the rapid growth of our dominion and the 
spread of an alien civilisation, introducing strange systems 
of administration and new-fangled ideas which affected the 
interests and alarmed the prejudices of powerful classes in 
the population. One proximate incentive to distrust and 
discontent was undoubtedly provided by Lord Dalhousie’s 
annexations ; and above all the seizure of Oudh led directly 
to the insurrection that broke out fifteen months afterwards. 
According to Indian experience, provinces which, like the 
Punjab, have been fairly conquered by the sword are found 
to settle down much more quietly under our rule than those 
which, like Oudh, have been annexed by an act of State in 
peace time; and the dethronement of the King of Oudh, 
which some had thought likely to please the Oudh sepoys in 
our army, wounded their pride and startled their suspicions. 
Full advantage of these feelings was taken by the 
discrowned families at Delhi and at Lucknow, and 
by such very influential malcontents as Nana Rao of 
Bithoor; so that when the sepoys became possessed by 
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fanatic horror of the greased cartridges, they found ready 
aid, sympathy, and gathering points in the great cities of 
the North West, Delhi, Lucknow, Agra, and Bareilly, which 
had all at one time been the centres of Mahomedan govern- 
ment. It is, however, Lord Roberts’s opinion (which on this 
point is particularly valuable) that the Sepoys could not 
‘have proved such ready instruments in the hands of the civilian 
intriguers, had that army been organised, disciplined, and officered in 
a satisfactory manner, and had there been a suflicient proportion of 
British troops in India at the time. To the great preponderance of 
Native, as compared with British, troops may be attributed the fact 
that the sepoys dared to break into open mutiny.’ 


He observes, also, that the general belief in the British 
soldier’s invincibility had been seriously weakened by our 
disasters in the Affghan War of 1841-42; although we 
should have been disposed to think that Pollock’s triumphant 
march to Kabul and the successful Punjab campaign might 
have materially effaced, by 1857, the memory of that 
calamitous retreat. But the mere fact that ‘when the 
‘ Mutiny broke out the whole effective British force in India 
‘only amounted to 36,000 men, against 257,000 native 
‘ soldiers,’ is of itself sufficient to account for the military 
revolt. The mutiny of his army, whenever it has become 
compact and formidable, is a danger to which every Asiatic 
ruler is perpetually exposed. 

In examining his second question—whether there is any 
chance that such a catastrophe may recur—Lord Roberts 
makes an excursion into the general field of Indian politics, 
observing that the departmental spirit of administration is 
abroad, and that systematic government, which is apt to 
become mechanical, may improve the condition of the people, 
but will alienate their feelings. It is true that methodical 
legal procedure, sanitary regulations, the conservation of 
forests, the closing of great semi-religious fairs to prevent 
cholera, the decay of the influence of the priestly castes, 
and, above all, the continuous transfer of landed property to 
the moneyed classes, are among the causes that are reckoned 
heavily by the people against the value of the national 
prosperity and security which they enjoy under English 
rule. And the warnings given in this book of the risks that 
attend hasty reforms, while they have not the meretricious 
charm of novelty, are sound enough to bear plentiful reitera- 
tion. The only possible answer is that such dangers and 
drawbacks are inevitable if the British Government, which 
should move slowly but cannot stand still, is to go onward 
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in the great enterprise of civilising the immense Asiatic 
people that has been brought within its dominions ; and that 
while we must do reasonable service at the shrine of Prozress, 
the divinity in whom the modern spirit has become incor- 
porate, we must beware of worshipping her fanatically. 


The suppression of the Mutiny closed the long series, 
extending over more than one hundred years, of our wars 
inside India; and the Queen’s assumption of direct authority 
inaugurated a long period, unbroken up to the present day, 
of internal peace. Our campaigns have been thenceforward 
carried on beyond the empire’s Indian boundaries, for no 
more provinces remained to be subdued ; and since the policy 
of annexation was publicly disclaimed by Lord Canning, 
no native ruler has demurred to accepting the protection 
or acknowledging the supremacy of the British Government. 
For an active soldier, nevertheless, there has been no want 
of occupation; and in 1863 an expedition to put down 
disorders on the Peshawur border involved us in what is 
well remembered on that frontier as the Umbeyla campaign. 
The story of this business has so often been told that it 
must suffice here to say that a strong force was despatched 
into the highlands overhanging the Peshawur valley for the 
purpose of rooting out a nest of Hindustani Mahomedans 
who were harrying our districts and attacking our outposts. 
When the troops reached the Umbeyla Pass, Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, who was in command, found himself con- 
fronted by a combination of all the neighbouring clans; and 
lhe was obliged to take up a defensive position, which was so 
fiercely assailed by the flower of their fighting men that-our 
most important posts were twice lost and gallantly retaken. 
Roberts was one of two officers deputed from headquarters 
hy the Commander-in-Chief to report upon the situation ; 
for Chamberlain had been severely wounded in leading one 
of the most dangerous rushes, and there had been some talk 
of retreating. But the troops, in spite of all adverse cireum- 
starces, were in excellent heart. 


‘ The loyalty of our Native soldiers struck me as having been most 
remarkable. Not a single desertion had cccurred, although all the 
Native regiments engaged, with the exception of the Gurkhas and 
Punjab Pioneers, had amongst them members of the several tribes we 
were fighting, and many of our soldiers were even closely related to 
some of the hostile tribesmen ; on one occasion a young Buner sepey 
actually recognised his own father amongst the cnemy’s dead when the 
fight was over.’ 
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It was determined to hurry up reinforcements and to 
push forward boldly. The description in this part of the 
book of the operations that ensued, particularly of the 
attack on the Conical Hill, which was won at the 
bayonet’s point, will serve to provide home-keeping English- 
men with some clear notions as to the methods of mountain 
warfare, and the very sound fighting quality shown equally 
by our own men and by their antagonists. Nor could one 
well get a more interesting glimpse of the hazards inseparable 
from border diplomacy, and of the manners and morality 
of these highland tribes, who are fanatically attached to 
their faith and their freedom, than by reading the account 
given by Roberts of the scene witnessed by him as one of a 
few British officers deputed, under tribal protection, to 
superintend the burning of Malkah. 

In 1868, when the expedition against King Theodore of 
Abyssinia was fitted out, Roberts was attached to the 
Bengal Brigade, which was one of the latest to arrive on 
the coast. So he was detained at the base, and saw 
nothing of the march to Magdala; though he was chosen 
to deliver in London Sir Robert Napier’s final despatches ; 
and the expedition is now memorable chiefly for comparison 
of the impotent opposition made by Theodore to the English 
invasion with the formidable and well-organised resistance 
of King Menelek to the Italians twenty-seven years 
afterward. 

It is a good illustration of the characteristic variety of 
Indian service, whether military or civil, that Roberts found 
his next opportunity for active duty on the staff of a force 
that was sent into the country of the Lushais, who are a tribe 
inhabiting the hills between south-eastern Bengal and 
Burmah. No contrast could be greater than between an 
encampment on the arid shores of the Red Sea and the 
advance through valleys with a ‘ vapour-bath-like atmo- 
‘ sphere,’ into a region ‘ which was a succession of hill ranges 
‘ covered with jungle forests, made almost impenetrable by 
‘ huge creepers, and intersected by rivers and watercourses.’ 
This part of the narrative is well worth reading for the 
details of numerous difficulties encountered and overcome, of 
tribal motives and tactics on this remote border, and as an 
example of the essential value, in the incessant petty wars 
engendered by the necessity of protecting a rough frontier of 
several thousand miles, of a native army which enlists men 
belonging to races extraordinarily diverse. As the British 
column was quietly returning it received the tragic news 
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of Lord Mayo’s assassination at Port Blair in the Andamans. 
To Lord Mayo succeeded Lord Northbrook, who, governing 
well and wisely, prudent abroad and popular at home, had 
peace in his time; and accordingly from 1871 to 1878 the record 
of Roberts’s manifold war services shows a calm interspace. 


Nevertheless, the political history of India during the years 
between Lord Lawrence’s departure and Lord Lytton’s 
arrival had been occupied by a series of discussions, transac 
tions, and negotiations that was gradually straining our 
relations with the Amir of Kabul, until out of the gathering 
cloud of misunderstandings and the pressure of events the 
Affghan War was suddenly precipitated in 1878. In a 
short chapter, Lord Roberts has shown how the frontiers 
of Russia and England in Asia have been steadily drawing 
toward each other, from the time, ‘ less than 200 years ago,’ 
when the two dominions were separated by a distance of 
4000 miles, until in 1873 the first boundary line dividing 
their respective spheres of influence was agreed upon 
between the two Governments. It should be always re- 
membered that the territories administered by Russia and 
England respectively have never yet extended up to this 
dividing line; but as it is an axiom in strategy that the true 
military frontier is the line which a nation is pledged or has 
determined to guard, so there is always an_ irresistible 
drawing toward it from both sides, a movement of pioneers 
and outposts to close up on each other from two opposite 
directions. In the present instance this has meant a con- 
vergence of the forces and influences of Russia and England 
respectively upon Affghanistan ; and as the central point of 
this attraction lay at Kabul, Lord Roberts points out that 
both our Affghan wars, in 1838 and in 1878, were provoked 
immediately by the reception of Russian emissaries at that 
capital. 

When, in 1868, Sher Ali had mastered the whole country 
after a long dynastic struggle-—which resembled in many 
features our civil war between the parties of York and 
Lancaster—the situation of his State between two powerful 
and expanding empires naturally filled him with anxiety, and 
he desired a closer alliance with England. Then followed his 
visit to Lord Mayo at Umballa in 1869 ; but the conference 
ended without any settlement of the substantial bases of an 
alliance. When, in 1873, negotiations were resumed, Lord 
Northbrook was willing to accord a guarantee against foreign 
aggression, but it was refused by the Engiish ministry; and 
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for this and other reasons of dissatisfaction with our policy 
Sher Ali became distrustful and estranged from us. Once 
more, in 1876, the negotiation was resumed by Lord Lytton, 
who this time offered not only the guarantee against aggres- 
sion, but also a formal recognition of the Amir’s successor. 
But nothing would induce Sher Ali to admit English political 
residents within Affghanistan, and when his envoy died at 
Peshawur in 1877, the whole negotiation was broken off 
with some resentful disappointment on both sides. 

Up to this point, therefore, our diplomatic exertions to 
improve the relations between India and Affghanistan had 
done more harmthan good. The Amir’s attitude of friendli- 
ness toward Lord Mayo had cooled down into distrust of Lord 
Northbrook’s Government, and had been heated up again 
into anger with Lord Lytton. The country which we were 
striving to bring into alliance with ourselves as a barrier 
against Russia was now in the hands of a disaffected ruler 
who had rejected our overtures, and might very possibly 
turn to Russia for the support that he no longer sought 
from England. The rupture was complete; there was 
nothing more to be done, for the time, with Sher Ali; so 
the Viceroy took up the plan of forming all the Trans-Indus 
districts of the Punjab Government into a separate frontier 
province under a chief commissioner, whom he intended 
to be General Roberts. The project, although it offered 
some advantages, was open to criticism; for the Punjab 
lieutenant-governors had managed frontier affairs with the 
judgement and circumspection of men trained in the responsi- 
bilities of a first-class administration ; while to an active and 
energetic soldier the wardership of these marches offered a 
tempting field for military distinction. Before this could 
be done, however, a sudden turn of Affghan politics threw 
all civil questions into the background, and provided Lord 
Lytton with an unexpected opportunity for cutting the knot 
of his diplomatic complications with the Amir of Kabul. 

Now that the greater part of Asia is under the 
dominion of tke protectorate of two empires, whose 
capitals are London and Petersburg, the reciprocal inter. 
action of European and Asiatic politics, the solidarity of the 
two Continents, need no demonstration. Every one knows 
that our Affghan War of 1878 followed fast upon the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877, and was the direct consequence of 
England’s interference to protect Constantinople from the 
Russians. When Lord Beaconsfield summoned to Malta a 
brigade of Madras troops, he displayed the resources of 
India in a form that was symbolical rather than substantial ; 
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for that force could have been of little use in European war- 
fare, and he wisely kept his best regiments on their own 
frontier. Russia understood the challenge, and lost no 
time in providing employment for the Indian army at home. 
An envoy of rank was deputed by the Czar to Kabul, where 
he was received with great honour, and proceeded to discuss 
the terms of a treaty with the unfortunate Amir, although 
before General Stolitoff actually entered the city news had 
reached him that the Berlin Treaty was signed, and he had 
been told that the negotiations must be illusory. As soon 
as his reception became known, Lord Lytton was empowered 
by Her Majesty’s Government to insist on the reception of a 
British mission also at Kabul; but Sher Ali, having taken 
counsel with the Russian envoy, delayed his reply, and when 
Cavagnari rode forward into the Khyber Pass to ascertain 
whether the mission might cross the frontier, he was met 
by the Affghan commandant. 


‘Faiz Mahomed’s bearing was perfectly courteous, but he made it 
clear that he did not intend to permit the Mission to pass, explaining 
that he was only acting as a sentry under instructions from Kabul, 
and that he was bound to resist the entrance of the Mission into 
Affghan territory with all the force at his disposal. He spoke with 
considerable warmth, and told Cavagnari that but for their personal 
friendship he would, in obedience to the Amir’s orders, have shot 
down him and his escort.’ 


There can be no doubt, indeed, that the British officer 
was in some danger, for the Affghan soldiers had begun to 
pull back their sleeves in the peculiar manner that goes 
before handling of swords; so Cavagnari rode back with his 
report to Sir Neville Chamberlain ; and, after an ineffectual 
exchange of letters between Kabul and Simla, war was 
declared in November. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to pass 
under close criticism the proceedings immediately antecedent 
to the outbreak of hostilities, or to examine the question 
whether an appeal to arms might have been avoided. From 
the day when a Russian envoy, bringing a proposal for 
alliance with Affghanistan, was admitted to the Amir’s 
capital, all the forebodings and prophecies of the party 
which in England had been denouncing our inactivity and 
preaching a forward policy appeared to have been fulfilled. 
When the campaign began Sir Frederick Roberts was ordered 
to lead a strong column into the Kuram valley, to expel the 
Amir’s garrison from that country, and to push forward up 
to the Shuturgardan Pass by a circuitous route, which 
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enabled him to co-operate with the direct advance upon 
Kabul through the Khyber Pass and the Jelalabad valley, 
by a diversion on the enemy’s flank. 


‘The Kuram valley (writes Lord Roberts), from which my force 
received its designation, is about sixty miles long, and from three to ten 
miles wide. On every side rise high and magnificently wooded moun- 
tains, those on the north and east being the most lofty and precipitous, 
while on the north-west projects the spur which runs down from Sika 
Ram, the highest peak of the Sufed Koh range, upwards of 14,000 feet 
high. This spur forms the boundary between Kuram and Affghani- 
stan, and is crossed by the Peiwar Kotal. A river, which varies from 
100 to 500 yards in width, flows through the valley, and the road, or 
rather track, which existed in 1878, ran for the most part along its 
rocky bed.’ 


As the British troops moved slowly and cautiously up this 
valley along a track formed mostly by a river’s rocky bed, 
the Affghan army retired before them, until a reconnoitring 
party brought back news to Roberts that the enemy had 
taken up very strong ground on the lofty pass over a depres- 
sion in the mountain range fronting his line of advance, and 
was evidently prepared to defend it. 


‘It was, indeed, a formidable position—a great deal more formidable 
than I had expected—on the summit of a mountain rising abruptly 2,000 
feet above us, and only approachable by a narrow, steep, and rugged 
path, flanked on either side by precipitous spurs jutting out like huge 
bastions, from which an overwhelming fire could be brought to bear 
on the assailants. The mountain on the enemy’s right did not look 
much more promising for moving troops, and I could only hope that a 
way might be found on their left by which their flank could be turned. 
The country, however, in that direction was screened from view by 
spurs covered with dense forests of deodar.’ 


The British force was now in a situation resembling that 
of Marmont’s army at the foot of the Busaco heights, with 
the difference that Marmont had made his first attack and 
had failed utterly. Roberts sent out officers to explore the 
hills in search of a path by which the enemy’s left might be 
turned, and when, to his great relief, it was found, he made a 
night march through stony watercourses and over rough 
hills to another point upon the ridge occupied by the 
Affghans, whence he could outflank their defences. 

‘The track (for there was no road) led for two miles due east, and 
then, turning sharp to the north, entered a wide gorge and ran along 
the bed of a mountain stream. The moonlight lit up the cliffs on the 
eastern side of the ravine, but made the darkness only the more dense in 
the shadow of the steep hills on the west, underneath which our path 
lay, over piles of stones and heaps of glacier débris. A bitterly cold 
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wind rushed down the gorge, extremely trying to all, lightly clad as 
we were in anticipation of the climb before us. Onward and upwards 
we slowly toiled, stumbling over great boulders of rock, dropping into 
old water-channels, splashing through icy streams, and halting 
frequently to allow the troops in the rear to close up.’ 


Just when everything depended on silence and secrecy, 
two shots were fired by men of a Pathan company, whether 
through accident or as a warning to their Affghan country- 
men has not been indubitably proved. The Sikhs whispered 
that there was treachery among the Mahomedans; the 
pickets in front might have taken alarm, yet there was no 
alternative to pushing on, and by good fortune Roberts 
surprised the enemy at the first streak of dawn. There was 
much trouble in bringing up the regiments before the 
Affghans could rally, for it is not easy to handle troops upon 
the rugged shoulder of a mountain range, among ravines 
and pine forests, at an altitude of 9,000 feet; and the 
nature of the ground can only be appreciated by reading 
its description in the book. But when the Affghans per- 
ceived that the English had crossed the ridge at a point 
which threatened their retreat, they hastily evacuated a 
position of ‘enormous natural strength,’ abandoning guns, 
waggons, and baggage. 

The effect of this success was to overawe the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and to establish the British force on the route 
leading over the Shuturgardan Pass, 11,000 feet above the 
sea, beyond which point an advance upon Kabul was easy. 
But the whole country round was an intricate jumble of 
huge mountains and narrow valleys, inhabited by fierce high- 
land clans who had hitherto acknowledged no master, so that 
the work of exploring it was exceedingly rough and perilous. 
One detachment had to scramble up a stiff hillside by a water- 
course that turned into a sheet of ice near the summit; and 
on the other side the descent was scarcely less laborious— 


‘We dropped 3,000 feet in the first two miles, down a way which 
can only be described as a ruined staircase, with the steps missing at 
intervals, ending in the defile against the dangers of which we had been 
warned. This defile was certainly a nasty place to be caught in, 
being five miles long, and so narrow that the camels’ loads struck 
against the rocks on either side; and it was impossible to move flank- 
ing parties along the cliffs above, as they were intersected by wide 
chasms running back for long distances,’ 


In this manner the Kuram field force passed the time 
until Christmas Eve, when news came that the Amir Sher 
Ali, on hearing of his army’s defeat on the Peiwar Kotal, 
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had fled northward to Turkestan, after sending to the 
English commander at Jelalabad a letter, which few can 
read without pity for the unlucky ruler of a barbarous State 
that had been caught between the grinding mill-stones of 
English and Russian politics. 

‘And since you have begun the quarrel and hostilities, and have 
advanced on Affghan territory, this suppliant before God, with the 
unanimous consent and advice of all the nobles, grandees, and of the 
army in Affghanistan, having abandoned his troops, his realm, and all 
the possessions of his crown, has departed with expedition, accompanied 
by a few attendants, to St. Petersburg, the capital of the Czar of 
Russia, where, before a congress, the whole history of the trans- 
actions between myself and yourselves will be submitted to all the 
Powers. If you have anything in dispute with me regarding State 
affairs in Affghanistan, you should institute and establish your case at 
St. Petersburg, and state and explain what you desire, so that the 
questions in dispute between us may be made known and clear to all 
the Powers. And surely the side of right will not be overlooked.’ 


When in February 1879 Sher Ali died in Turkestan, 
defeated by the English and disowned by the Russians, his 
son and successor, Yakub Khan, made overtures for peace ; 
and in May he met the British representative, Major 
Cavagnari, at Gandamak, where a treaty was concluded. 
Besides ceding some territory on the Indian frontier, 
Yakub Khan agreed to receive a British Resident in 
Affghanistan, stipulating only that he should be placed at 
Kabul, where he would be under the protection of the 
Amir’s Government. Two months later Major Cavagnari, 
then on his way to Kabul as envoy and plenipotentiary, en- 
camped with Roberts near the crest of the Shuturgardan Pass, 
where they dined together with other officers for the last time. 


‘ After dinner T was asked to propose the health of Cavagnari and 
those with him, but somehow I did not feel equal to the task; I was 
so thoroughly depressed, and my mind was filled with such gloomy 
forebodings as to the fate of these fine fellows, that I could not utter 
a word,’ 


Cavagnari, however, was so far from having these fore- 
bodings that he and his companions were in excellent 
spirits, and early next morning they crossed the ridge to the 
Affghan encampment on the further slope. 

‘As we ascended, curiously enough we cume across a solitary 
magpie, which I should not have noticed had not Cavagnari pointed it 


out and begged me not to mention the fact of his having seen it to his 
wife, as she would be sure to consider it an unlucky omen.’ 


They were hospitably entertained in the Affghan tent, and 
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when afterward they separated Roberts could not clear his 
mind of presentiments. ‘ When we had proceeded a few yards 
‘ in our different directions, we both turned round, retraced 
‘ our steps, shook hands once more, and parted for ever.’ 

That Kabul was a post of danger must have been well 
known to both these brave men, yet the British Mission had 
a friendly reception at Kabul, and lived there quietly for six 
weeks. The explosion came suddenly, and, so far as could 
be ascertained afterwards, accidentally, on September 3, one 
day after the arrival at Simla of Cavagnari’s last telegram, 
with the words ‘ All well.’ The first news of the catastrophe 
came to Roberts, who was awakened in his Simla house 
between one and two o’clock in the morning by his wife 
telling him that a telegraph messenger had been calling 
outside for some time with a telegram which, when read, 
said that three mutinons Affghan regiments had attacked 
the Kabul Residency, where the Englishmen were defending 
themselves. Ofall the rumours and stirring news sent up 
to Simla during the last fifty years, from the various fields of 
war and politics surveyed by an Indian Viceroy, none have been 
more startling or more important than this message flashed 
from the army outposts beyond Kuram to the Himalayas. 
It meant that the cost and toil of the war just ended had 
been spent almost in vain, that the half-done work had been 
undone, that another and larger campaign must be under- 
taken, and that the whole fabric of Lord Lytton’s policy in 
Affghanistan must be rebuilt upon safer foundations. 

Next day Roberts left Simla to assume command of a 
force that was ordered to march across the Shuturgardan 
Pass direct upon Kabul. Everything depended upon speed, 
for delay might give time for a rising of the tribes along 
the line of advance; but the collection of transport and 
supplies, though made with the greatest activity, occupied 
three weeks. Beyond the pass Roberts met the Amir, who 
endeavoured to dissuade him from pushing onward at once ; 
but the orders of the Government, and indeed his own 
situation, left the British commander no choice; and the 
Amir accompanied the army under a kind of honourable 
surveillance. 

On September 5 the force reached ‘the pretiy little 
‘ village of Charasia, nestling in orchards and gardens,’ with 
a rugged range of hills towering beyond it, through which 
a gorge opened for the passage of the Logar River, at a 
point about twelve miles from Kabul. One brigade was so 
far behind that Roberts could not seize the heights above 
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this gorge on that evening, and he determined to do so at 
daybreak ; but when the dawn came they were occupied in 
strength by the enemy. Reports came from the rear that 
the road was blocked, while on the hills flanking the British 
camp large bodies of Affghans were assembling ; so that an 
immediate attack in front, before he should be surrounded, 
was manifestly necessary. 

‘Both sides of the gorge were occupied by the enemy, as was a 
semi-detached hill to the south of it, and sixteen guns were observed 
in position. The line they had taken up occupied nearly three miles 
of country ; and their main position was the ridge, which, close to the 
gorge, rose 1,000 feet above the plain, running up at its western 
extremity to a peak 2,200 feet high. Thence the line stretched along 
the edge of some lower heights to a rugged hill, the summit of which 
was about 1,800 feet above Charasia. In front of this formidable 
position were a succession of sandy hills, forming a series of easily 
defensible posts, and at the foot of these hills ran a bare stony belt, 
sloping down to the cultivated land surrounding Charasia and the 
hamlet of Khairabad. 


The British general resolved to distract the enemy’s 
attention by a feint upon the left of their position, while 
the real attack was made by an outflanking movement 
against their right, with the object of driving them from 
their main station on the ridge. Accordingly a strong party 
was detached under General Baker to climb up the steep hill- 
sides to the peaks on which the Affghans were posted. The 
Highlanders and Girkhas had to face a stubborn resistance 
before their opponents gave way; but when the ridge was 
at last cleared, the enemy’s centre was broken by a charge, 
they turned and fled; and when the left wing of the 
Affghans had thus been isolated, they could not hold their 
ground. The whole position was captured before dark; the 
British troops bivouacked for the night in possession of the 
gorge; and next morning Roberts, having marched at 
daybreak, received news from his cavalry in the course of 
the day that Kabul had been evacuated. 

The march upon Kabul in October 1879 may be ranked, we 
think, as Roberts’s chief military exploit ; although the opera- 
tion which won him fame and rank was the relief of Kandahar 
twelve months later. In this latter expedition he led a small 
army of picked troops, in the highest state of efficiency, 
from its base at Kabul to a distinct objective at Kandahar. 
In the former adventure he had to march with a hastily 
equipped force through hostile tribes who had not yet 
been daunted by defeat, under the double risk of losing his 
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communications in the rear and of sustaining a check 
from the Affghan army in front, and to seize the capital at 
a moment when all Affghanistan had relapsed into general 
confusion ; so that even the successful occupation of Kabul 
was only the beginning of incalculable political difficulties. 
The Amir was still in the British camp, an unwilling and 
unwelcome guest, whom it might be equally perilous to 
detain or to liberate, to trust as a friend or to treat as a 
political hostage, responsible for the massacre of the 
Embassy. From this dilemma, however, Roberts was extri- 
cated by Yakub Khan himself, who came early one morning to 
the British general’s tent, announced that he had determined 
to abdicate, and adhered persistently through two interviews 
in this resolution. But although his withdrawal from a 
scene of disorder and tragic misadventure solved one personal 
problem by ending the Amir’s short and ill-fated reign, it 
left all northern Affghanistan masterless. The military 
government established over Kabul and its immediate 
vicinity represented the only centre of effective authority 
in the country ; and Roberts’s measures for restoring tran- 
quillity were complicated by his instructions to punish 
severely all persons against whom complicity in the massacre 
of our Embassy could be proved. What the Affghans de- 
sired above all things to know was whether the British 
troops intended to stay or go; but this was just the question 
which the British commander was unable to answer; so 
he could only temporise, entrench himself, lay in supplies, 
and await the turn of events, while the clouds of coming 
insurrection were inevitably gathering. 

The political situation in Affghanistan towards the close of 
1879 is very fairly described by Lord Roberts at the begin- 
ning of his fifty-fifth chapter. In wars between European 
States a rapid movement across the frontier against the 
nearest hostile force, in order to surprise and overpower it, 
is usually the best strategy ; and if this succeeds, a march 
upon the capital may decide the campaign. A similar 
attack upon an Oriental army is still more likely to be imme- 
diately successful ; but in countries with a warlike and stub- 
born population the dispersion of the regular troops, and even 
the occupation of the capital, rather augment than decrease 
the invader’s difficulties. During the collapse that follows 
a blow which has knocked over the weak ruler there 
ensues a lull; but after demolishing the government the 
triumphant general finds himself engaged in the more serious 
business of fighting with the people. His new enemy is 
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active, enterprising, and ubiquitous; he is distracted by 
risings and skirmishes, his supplies fall off, and his commu- 
nications are threatened. Of this kind were the complica- 
tions in which Roberts and his army became gradually 
entangled when they had taken up their winter quarters at 
Kabul, with no distinct instructions upon the very impor- 
tant question of what to do next, and without any ex- 
planations that might satisfy the reasonable desire of the 
Affghans to know something of the intentions of the 
British Government in regard to their country. Such a 
strain upon the temper of a daring and fanatic people 
could not last long. 

‘The prolonged occupation by foreign troops of the fortified canton- 
ment which had been prepared by the late Amir Sher Ali for his own 
army; the capture of the large park of artillery, and of the vast 
munitions of war, which had raised the military strength of the 
Afghans to a standard unequalled among Asiatic nations; the destruc- 
tion of their historic fortress, the residence of their kings; and, lastly, 
the deportation to India of their Amir and his principal Ministers, 
were all circumstances which united to increase to a high pitch the 
antipathy naturally felt towards a foreign invader.’ 


Throughout the districts round Kabul the mullahs, or 
religious teachers, headed by one influential and patriotic 
preacher (Mushk-i- Alam), proclaimed war against the infidel ; 
and early in December there was a great mustering of the 
tribes, who threatened Kabul from various points, while 
trae intelligence of their movements became ominously 
scaree. The clear account given by Roberts of his disposi- 
tions for meeting the impending attack, and of the 
preliminary skirmishing with the converging bodies of the 
enemy that were gradually surrounding him, will interest 
all students of British warfare; and the explosive collision 
occurred in the Chardeh valley, where a party of cavalry 
and horse artillery was unexpectedly attacked, while 
making a reconnoissance, by overwhelming numbers, and 
forced to retire with some loss upon the entrenchments at 
Sherpur. The officer in command found himself closely 
pressed on his left flank, which was also his line of retreat, 
by a determined enemy who was closing in upon him in 
such loose order that the fire of his four guns was quite 
ineffectual. 


‘It was at this critical moment that I appeared on the scene. 
Warned by the firing that an engagement was taking place, I galloped 
accross the Chardeh valley as fast as my horse could carry me, and on 
gaining the open ground beyond Bhagwana an extraordinary spectacle 
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was presented to my view. An unbroken line, extending for about 
two miles, and formed of nct less than between 9,000 and 10,000 men, 
was moving rapidly towards me, all on foot save a small body of 
Cavalry on their left flank—in fact, the greater part of Mahomed Jan’s 
army.” 

The various groups of clansmen were arrayed under their 

different banners, like the army of Lars Porsena with its 
thirty tribal standards at the battle of Lake Regillus; and, 
to save his guns, Roberts ordered the cavalry to charge. 
‘ But the ground, terraced for irrigation purposes and intersected by 
dykes, so impeded our Cavalry that the charge, heroic as it was, made 
little or no impression upon the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, 
now flushed with the triumph of having forced our guns to retire.’ 

The Affghans rushed on, drawing their knives for close 
quarters; one gun had to be spiked and abandoned in a 
water cut, and the artillery fell back, after another stand, 
until they were stopped ‘ by a ditch fully twelve feet deep, 
‘narrowing toward the bottom,’ when one gun stuck fast, 
blocking the others, so that all four guns were for the time 
lost, and the cavalry could only retire slowly, with great 
steadiness, by alternate squadrons. The consequences 
might have been more serious if Macpherson, who was out 
with a force not far distant, and who marched back at full 
speed toward the sound of cannon, had not arrived just in 
time to stop the enemy by throwing the 72nd Highlanders 
into a gap by which the road passed through the hills 
immediately overhanging Kabul city. 

This affair, and the handling of overmatched troops in a 
most perilous predicament, led to much subsequent discus- 
sion, but for details we must refer military critics to Lord 
Roberts’s ample narrative. As the Affghans had now seized 
and fortified the heights above Kabul, which was in their 
hands, it was resolved to dislodge them from their most 
formidable position on the crest of the Takht-i-Shah. But 
the slopes leading up the hillside ‘ were covered with huge 
‘masses of jagged rocks, intersected by perpendicular cliffs, 
‘while its natural strength was increased by breastworks 
‘and stockades;’ so that our best troops only drove off 
the obstinate defenders after a very severe and deadly 
struggle. Meanwhile, large masses of Affghans were seen 
coming up in such numbers that the young officer whose 
station commanded a view of the open valley signalled that 
the crowd reminded him of Epsom on the Derby Day. 
Roberts found himself reluctantly compelled to evacuate all 
his isolated positions, and to withdraw his whole force 
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within the great walled enclosure which he had carefully 
fortified and provisioned beforehand at Sherpur. 

A retreat before Affghans, to whom any symptom of 
wavering is a signal for charging home, is always a 
hazardous operation; and on _ this occasion the British 
general had every reason for anxiety. 


‘The ground was all in favour of the Affghans, who, unimpeded by 
impedimenta of any kind, swarmed down upon the mere handful of 
men retreating before them, shouting cries of victory and brandishing 
their long knives; but our brave men, inspired by the undaunted 
bearing of their officers, were absolutely steady. They took up posi- 
tion after position with perfect coolness; every movement was carried 
out with as much precision as if they were manceuvring on an ordinary 
field-day ; and the killed and wounded were brought away without 
the slightest hurry or confusion.’ 


Within Sherpur the British force remained comparatively 
untroubled for some days, until the dawn of a festival 
religiously observed by Mahomedans, which fell on 
December 23. 


‘The night of the 22nd was undisturbed, save by the songs and 
cries of the Affghans outside the walls, but just before day the flames 
of the signal-fire, shooting upwards from the topmost crag of the 
Asmai range, were plainly to be seen, followed on the instant by a 
burst of firing.’ 

The enemy, advancing through the dim half-light in 
heavy masses, was received with volleys of cannon and 
rifles, until, after the failure of repeated assaults, a flank 
attack completed his discomfiture. The defence was ad- 
mirable ; nor is it possible to withhold our sympathy and 
admiration for the devoted gallantry of the Affghans, who, 
although they were ill armed, undisciplined, and unprotected 
by artillery, persevered for hours in the hopeless enterprise 
of storming formidable entrenchments under the deadly 
fire that swept the open ground in front, and spent their 
lives by hundreds in endeavouring to scale the abattis, 
They perished bravely in their patriotic resolve to dislodge, 
by one supreme effort, the foreign invader who had fixed 
himself in the heart of their country. 

When that effort failed, the backbone of the tribal insurrec- 
tion was broken, and the country round Kabul subsided into 
sullen tranquillity, although parties sent into the outlying 
tracts had to fight their way. As the Indian Government 
now desired to withdraw the army from northern Affghani- 
stan, if any durable arrangement could be made for its 
future government, the question arose whether these pro- 
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vinces should again be placed under one ruler, or whether 
they should be broken up into separate States. Roberts 
tells us that his opinion was for disintegration, and to 
that view Lord Lytton’s Government was disposed to assent; 
but into the discussion of this grave political problem we 
need not now enter, because the aspect of affairs soon 
became materially changed by the appearance in the north 
of Abdul Rahman (the present reigning Amir), whom the 
Russians had allowed to cross the Oxus into Affghan terri- 
tory, and with whom the British authorities at Kabul were 
empowered to open negotiations. By the diplomatic address 
and patient management of Mr. Lepel Griffin, the chief 
political officer, and of Sir Donald Stewart, who had now 
assumed command at Kabul, the installation of the new 
Amir was accomplished. Roberts was now about to with- 
draw his column homeward—had indeed left upon a visit to 
Jelalabad—when a sudden presentiment recalled him to 
Kabul, where he received the news of the total defeat of 
General Burrows by Ayub Khan at Maiwand, in South 
Affghanistan. 

The events and circumstances that led up to this most 
unlucky reverse are briefly recapitulated by Lord Roberts ; 
but they need not be repeated in this article. It is enough 
to say that Ayub Khan, Sher Ali’s younger son, who had been 
holding Herat during our operations at Kabul and Kandahar, 
set out towards Kandahar with a small army in June 1880,and 
that a brigade under General Burrows was detached from Kan- 
dahar to oppose him. Neither upon the mancuvres of this 
brigade, nor upon the tactical disposition of our troops when 
they met the enemy, does Lord Roberts trust himself to make 
any observation; he confines himself to a bare statement 
of the facts that the Affghans soon outflanked the British, 
that our artillery soon expended their ammunition, that the 
native troops got out of hand and pressed back upon the few 
European infantry, that ‘our troops were completely routed, 
‘and had to thank the apathy of the Affghans in not follow- 
‘ing them up for escaping total annihilation.’ No such 
indisputable victory over British forces in the open field had 
been gained by an Asiatic leader in all our long Indian wars; 
and for that very reason we commend to all Anglo-Indian 
soldiers the study of this short but most instructive campaign, 
which may serve as a lighthouse to illustrate the ways 
leading straight to destruction. 

The relief of Kandahar, which was now invested by Ayub 
Khan’s army, became a matter of urgent necessity. With the 
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consent of Sir Donald Stewart, Roberts telegraphed at once 
to Simla a proposal that he should lead a relieving force 
straight from Kabul; and the Viceroy (Lord Ripon) agreed 
promptly. Ten thousand picked men, inured to Affghan 
warfare by their Kabul experiences, armed and equipped up 
to the highest degree of efficiency, with their tents and 
baggage reduced to the lowest possible scale, and transported 
entirely upon beasts of burden, without even wheeled artillery, 
could probably have marched, like Xenophon’s 10,000 Greeks, 
across half Asia and over any enemy in their path. Their chief 
anxiety was in regard to the scarcity of supplies upon certain 
sections of their route; and their main concern on the march 
was about stragglers, for the long rapid marches wearied out 
the camp followers, not one of whom could lag or stray without 
being killed by the Affghans. Here, again, is another ex- 
ample of methods and resource in difficulties, to be studied 
this time as a model by those who may be hoping that 
England has not yet closed her long annals of Asiatic 
adventure. Between August 11 and 31 the force traversed 
the 315 miles that separate Kabul from Kandahar, where 
Roberts, prostrate with fever, halted under the city walls. 
The place was impregnable, except by scaling-ladders, for 
Ayub Khan had no siege train, yet the spirits of the garrison 
seemed to Roberts somewhat below the standard of moral 
elevation that inspires heroic resistance; and undoubtedly he 
was made welcome in all sincerity. A strong reconnaissance 
drew the Affghan fire, disclosed their position, and Roberts 
made his arrangements to attack it by a turning movement 
on the next morning. 

For an excellent and well-handled force of nearly 15,000 
men (including the Kandahar garrison), with 36 guns, the 
business of taking in flank the ridge upon which Ayub 
Khan had entrenched himself against a front attack was 
no hard matter. How it was accomplished is told in the 
book, where the military details are perhaps better suited to 
the intelligence of professionals than of the ordinary reader, 
who looks for picturesque outline and graphic incident in a 
battle-piece. However, after some very creditable fighting 
on both sides, Ayub Khan was duly routed, and his army 
followed the example of their chief by a speedy flight, leaving 
a large standing camp entirely deserted, with the whole of 
the Affghan artillery. The British cavalry made a vain and 
somewhat inglorious pursuit ; but the work had been done 
thoroughly, in masterly style, and Roberts, who had led his 
men to this brilliant termination of their labours, had good 
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excuse for recording that never had a commander been better 
served. 


‘Utterly exhausted as I was from the hard day’s work and the weak- 
ening effects of my late illness, the cheers with which I was greeted 
by the troops as I rode into Ayub Khan’s camp and viewed the dead 
bodies of my gallant soldiers nearly unmanned me, and it was with a 
very big lump in my throat thet I managed to say a few words of 
thanks to each corps in turn.’ 


The action at Kandahar finished the campaign in South 
Affghanistan, and Roberts took his way homeward, overtaking 
in the Bolan Pass most of his Kabul regiments on their 
march back to India. 


‘ As I parted with each corps in turn its band played “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and I have never since heard that memory-stirring air without 
its bringing before my mind’s eye the last view I had of the Kabul- 
Kandahar Field Force. I fancy myself crossing and re-crossing the 
river which winds through the pass; I hear the martial beat of drums 
and plaintive music of the pipes; and I see Riflemen and Girkhas, 
Ilighlanders and Sikhs, guns and horses, camels and mules, with the 
endless following of an Indian army, winding through the narrow 
gorges, or over the interminable boulders which made the passage of 
the Bolan so difficult and wearisome to man and beast.’ 


His reception in England was enthusiastic, but he was sur- 
prised at discovering that his latest performance—the march 
to Kandahar from Kabul—was reckoned to be a much greater 
exploit than his advance upon Kabul in the previous autumn. 

Lord Reberts is probably right in attributing the 
popular preference for the Kandahar march to ‘the glamour 
‘of romance thrown around an army of 10,000 men lost to 
‘view, as it were, for nearly a month,’ and to the rebound 
of national feelings from anxious suspense into exultation on 
the news of its reappearance, as if from a tunnel, in the full 
light of a successful battle. 

But the Kandahar action had not only ended Roberts’s field 
service, it also put the final stroke to the second Affghan war. 
The risks and vicissitudes of all operations in Affghanistan, 
the serious political issues involved, the lively remembrance 
of the first war’s disasters, the sudden eclipse of all the 
advantages won in the first six months of 1878-79 by the 
massacre of Cuavagnari’s mission, which blackened our 
triumph in its full noonday, the heavy stake played by the 
rush upon Kabul, and the great rising of the tribes who 
beleaguered Roberts in Sherpur, completely isolating him for 
a short time—all this scene-shifting and play of capricious 
Fortune, periculose plenum opus alew, had stirred the minds 
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of Englishmen everywhere, had created deep apprehensions, 
had excited the national imagination, and had stimulated 
party animosities throughout England. As the whole 
policy of the war had from the beginning been a subject of 
bitter controversy, each reverse or misfortune was variously 
regarded by the pessimist as the inevitable consequence of 
evil counsels, and by the optimist as the accidental result 
of blundering over a well-laid plan. When the treaty of 
Gandamak appeared to have stamped the forward policy with 
approval, the prophets of woe were for the moment silenced ; 
when the news of Cavagnari’s murder was flashed across the 
world, they pointed scornfully to the fulfilment of their 
darkest predictions. Now that the sound of drums and 
trampling has died away, and the Affghan War is no longer 
fought over upon a parliamentary battlefield, we can look 
back coolly upon it across sixteen years. We can count its 
cost, and take stock of the profit or losses; and we may 
conclude that, although the breach with the Affghan ruler 
might have been postponed, in all likelihood it could not 
have been definitely avoided. From the moment when Sher 
Ali threw himself into the arms of Russia, his wavering 
inclinations took their bent; he lost his balance, and though 
Russia would probably have cancelled her Kabul treaty after 
renewing amicable relations with Great Britain after the 
Conference at Berlin, she could hardly have dissociated 
herself from the Amir; and she would always have retained 
a superior influence over him. Such a situation would 
necessarily have fostered mutual] jealousy and suspicion 
between Affghanistan and India, which might have culmi- 
nated in a rupture at a time eveu more disadvantageous for us 
than when it actually occurred. The results of the campaign 
of 1878-80 were at any rate to improve greatly our position 
on the Affghan frontier—by gaining for us the control of the 
principal avenues into the country, from Peshawur on the 
north and Quetta on the south—to place all the foreign 
relations of Affghanistan indisputably under our control; and 
to make it quite plain that an Amir who attempted to deal 
with any other foreign Power would do so at his peril. 
Moreover, the Amir to whom we made over the government 
on withdrawing our armies of occupation has proved him- 
self, by an extraordinary chance, to be one of the strongest 
and most capable rulers of his dynasty, who has broken down 
or bent to his will the once powerful tribes, and under 
whose iron hand the whole country has been tamed into 
submission, And now that the northern frontier lines of 
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Affghanistan have been demarcated and formally settled 
between England and Russia, any such foreign intervention 
as that which provoked our war against Sher Ali in 1878 
could signify nothing less than an open and deliberate breach 
of the political engagements on record. 

After some months in England, Roberts was sent to the 
Cape as governor of Natal and commander of the forces in 
South Africa. His mission was to repair the disaster of 
Majuba Hill; but his stay in South Africa was limited to 
twenty-four hours at Cape Town, for between the dates of 
his embarkation and his arrival Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
had reversed their policy, with the usual result, eventually, 
of all hasty changes under momentary discouragement. 
Then he was appointed to the chief command in Madras; 
and in 1885 he joined Lord Dufferin’s camp at Rawul- 
pindi, in North India, where the Amir Abdul Rahman was 
discussing with the Viceroy the very complicated ques- 
tion of laying down his boundary with Russia. In the 
midst of their consultations came news that the Russian 
troops had attacked and defeated the Affghans at Penjdeh. 
The Indian Government at once began to mobilise two army 
corps, the first of which Roberts was destined to command ; 
but a third war in Affghanistan, of a kind that would have 
been far more serious than the two preceding ones, was 
fortunately averted by diplomacy. And it is probable that 
to none of the three parties concerned was a pacific arrange- 
ment more gratifying than to the Amir of Kabul, who, while 
he appreciated the generous ardour with which the English 
prepared to fight his battle, was by no means anxious to see 
the prize-ring staked out in Affghanistan. 

In 1885 the nomination of Lord Roberts to the Commander- 
in-Chiefship brought him to the top of the grand staircase of 
military promotion in India. The rest of his time was oc- 
cupied in constant inspection of an army that is scattered 
over a large empire, with immense frontiers to watch and 
protect, in directing the location of garrisons in Upper 
Burmah, which had just been annexed, in framing and 
carrying out important schemes of reorganisation, and in 
influential collaboration with two Viceroys (Lord Dufferin 
and Lord Lansdowne) over the settlement of our political 
relations with Affghanistan. The measures taken for the 
strategical defence of India, and for bringing the Indian 
army to a higher pitch of strength and efficiency, are 
explained toward the end of this book by arguments and 
demonstrations that will interest military experts, 
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‘Seven years later,’ he writes, ‘when I gave up my command of the 
army in India, I had the supreme satisfaction of knowing that I left our 
North-West Frontier secure, so far as it was possible to make it so, ham- 
pered aswe were by want of money. The necessary fortifications had been 
completed, schemes for the defence of the various less important posi- 
tions had been prepared, and the roads and railways, in my estimation 
of such vast importance, had either been finished or were well 
advanced.’ 


That the military resources of India have greatly benefited, 
and that the Empire’s strategic position has been much 
fortified by the measures in which Lord Roberts took a 
leading part, will be almost universally admitted. In matters 
of external policy also his opinions have preponderated, 
though they have not been accepted without criticism. The 
fact that in India the Commander-in-Chief is also a member 
of the Governor-General’s executive council, holding an 
office of Cabinet rank, invests him necessarily with large 
influence in all those questions of our foreign relations which 
are intimately connected with the Department of War. 
Nor are the counsels of peace-loving or parsimonious 
inactivity to be expected from the chief of a splendid army, 
kept always on a war footing, and ready for instant mobili- 
sation, full of eager and enterprising officers, with its best 
regiments posted in the neighbourhood of frontiers that 
have been often crossed on adventurous expeditions. On 
this side lies the monvtony of regimental routine in dull 
stations ; on the other lie the fields where honours and 
distinction have so often been won. It would be contrary 
to human nature if the military vote in the Indian Govern- 
ment were not usually cast in favour of a bold and forward 
policy, and in support of the movements that expand the 
ever-widening margin of our North-Western Frontier. That 
the views of more cautious politicians should be ascribed to 
shortsightedness, or to insufficient consideration, or to mis- 
conception is, under such circumstances, no very extra- 
ordinary mental phenomenon. The opposition offered by the 
circumspect folk to some recent arrangements for extending 
our trans-frontier responsibilities is attributed accordingly 
by Lord Roberts to defects of these kinds. And he goes on 
to observe that the idea was very common, among people 
who had not deeply considered the subject, that all proposals 
for gaining control over the border tribes, or for facilitating 
the massing of troops, ‘meant an aggressive policy, and 
‘were made with the idea of annexing more territory instead 
‘of for the purpose of securing the safety of India.” No one, 
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it may be replied, doubted the excellence of the intentions 
with which these plans were formed, although as to the 
inevitable consequences of acting upon them men might differ 
seriously. Nor, indeed, is there now left much room for 
doubt or debate in regard to consequences, seeing that our 
landmarks on*the northern frontier have already been far 
advanced, and that a yearly multiplication of our responsi- 
bilities, political, territorial, and financial, has been going on. 
Lord Roberts, however, is among those who ‘ realised that 
‘we could not look on unconcernedly while a Great Power 
‘was, step by step, creeping closer to our possessions.’ As to 
this, again, there can be no two opinions; but the question 
remains whether the danger is diminished by creeping nearer 
from our own side towards this formidable rival, remembering 
that every step forward on the part of England naturally sug- 
gests to Russiaa corresponding movement. We are reminded 
(by a quotation in a footnote) that Mr. Bright stated publicly 
in 1879 that if the only barrier between Russia in Asia 
and Britain in Asia were a mountain ridge, a stream, or a 
fence, there would be no difficulty in preserving peace 
between Russia and the United Kingdom. This is precisely 
the opinion often expressed by Russian politicians, who treat 
our system of buffer States as no more than a temporary and 
troublesome makeshift. Lord Roberts probably holds, on 
the contrary, that the Affghan buffer should be maintained 
as long as possible; and in this we quite agree with him. 
But the policy of enlarging our borders, and taking up 
advanced positions in the highlands that now separate the 
two European Empires, undoubtedly operates to pare down 
by degrees the intervening belt of territory, and to prepare 
the way for a frontier of the kind contemplated by 
Mr. Bright. 

But the main problems of England’s situation and 
prospects in Asia are only touched upon incidentally in this 
book, which is a record of eminent military service in India, 
and in the countries within India’s political orbit. Upon 
this subject, and upon all things connected with the orga- 
uisation of an army whose composition is without parallel 
elsewhere, Lord Roberts’s views and experiences are remark- 
ably instructive. He dwells much upon one peculiarity 
which distinguishes Asiatic from European armies—the 
relative fighting qualities of different races. Among troops 
of the same Western nation, he says, the difference between 
regiments is chiefly a matter ef training, whereas in India 
it is largely a question of race; so that while the northern 
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provinces breed good soldiers, they are not to be had in the 
south. And since (we may add) it has always been the 
system of the English in India to enlist the best military 
material that has been found in the territory which they 
have successively incorporated within their dominions, it has 
followed that as the empire has extended northward we 
have drawn our men more and more from the hardier 
stocks, less and less from the earlier recruiting-grounds in 
our rear. The measures taken by Lord Roberts to accele- 
rate, so to speak, this transformation of the native forces 
from their primary to their later condition of efficiency may 
be freely commended, remembering always that in propor- 
tion to the improvements of the Indian regiments he was 
careful to increase the strength of the British regiments 
stationed in the country. 

The general impression left by these reminiscences is a 
confident belief that they will interest a very large class 
of English men and women. The personal narrative of a 
soldier has always this advantage, that his autobiography 
is naturally dramatic, and action lends itself best to this 
kind of literature. It is the most picturesque of human 
documents, because a military life has the dignity of 
danger; and the hereditary instincts of mankind are rightly 
attracted by scenes and incidents of combat. The book 
has also its professional value; while by all who have 
served, or are likely to serve, in India it ought to be care- 
fully studied for the lessons that it offers and the examples 
given of the ways and methods of war, in a country which 
has long been the training-ground of good soldiers and 
administrators. One of the most important of these lessons 
is suggested by a passage in the first page of Lord Roberts’s 
preface, where he is explaining the motives that set him 
upon writing his book ; and which we will here extract as 
uw fitting conclusion to our remarks upon it :— 

‘It was thought that I might thus contribute towards a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the glorious heritage our forefathers bave bequeathed 
to us, and towards helping my countrymen to understand the 
characteris'ics and requirements of the numerous and widely different 
races by whom India is inhabited,’ ; 
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Art. II.—1. Historical Notes of Old Belfast and its Vicinity, 
with a Bioyraphy of Mary Ann McCracken. Edited, with 
Notes, by Ronerr M. Youne. Belfast: 1895. 


2. Ulster in ’98: Episodes and Anecdotes. Belfast: 1893. 


3. The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 1763-1798, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by R. Barry O’Brien, 
2 vols. London: 1893. 


\ E have enumerated the books mentioned at the head ot 
this article less with the intention of reviewing them 
than with the object of referring our readers to some works 
readily accessible and now current in the book market which 
deal with the interesting historical subject discussed below. 
We cannot, however, refer even in this formal manner to 
Mr. Barry O’Brien’s handsome and elaborate edition of 
Wolfe Tone’s autobiography without welcoming the reissue 
of a work which throws a clearer and fuller light upon the 
evolution of opinion in Ireland during the last and most 
interesting decade of Irish history in the eighteenth century 
than perhaps any other that could be named. As we shall 
have occasion further on to express our opinion of the book 
and its author, we need say no more here than that it seems 
tous unfortunate that this new edition has not been pro- 
duced in a form more convenient to the general reader, and 
that the editor’s notes appear to us inadequate. No doubt 
it is in some respects matter of praise rather than of censure 
that Mr. O’Brien bas refrained from overloading the text 
with that excessive and often irrelevant annotation which 
editors are but too prone to indulge in. We think, however, 
that many readers would have been grateful for a more 
generous outpouring of the rich stores of Mr. O’Brien’s 
exceptional knowledge of this period of Irish history; and 
that not only for the student but for the general public the 
book might have been made even more valuable than it is. 
A happy mean between the baldness of Mr. O’Brien’s and 
the copiousness of the late Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick’s editorial 
methods is what is required in an edition of this kind. Mr. 
Robert Young is well known as a zealous and diligent con- 
tributor to the study of the history and antiquities of Ulster, 
and more particularly of Belfast. In ‘ Ulster in ’98’ he 
has collected and rescued from oblivion many of the scattered 
and fast perishing traditions of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. 
His volume on ‘Old Belfast’ belongs, of course, primarily to 
the category of topographical history ; but the recollections 
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of Henry Joy McCracken, contained in the biography of the 
sister of the rebel leader, give a vivid picture of that ill-fated 
enthusiast, and form a really valuable addition to the already 
abundant literature of the United Irish movement. 
Early last year, ere yet the Unionists of Ulster had 
ceased their rejoicings over the then quite recent General 
Election, the result of which they attributed in no small 
degree, and not without justice, to the determined and 
sustained opposition of the northern province to the Home 
Rule proposals, the citizens of Belfast were interested, and 
perhaps a little startled, by the announcement of a curious 
antiquarian discovery. In the course of the demolition, to 
provide a site for a new City Hall, of one of the old build- 
ings of the city, the White Linen Hall, the workmen came 
upon the inscribed foundation-stone of the edifice. This 
celebrated structure, which stood until the other day in Done- 
gall Square in one of the most central positions in the city, 
was long among the most interesting for its historic associa- 
tions and mercantile importance which the capital of Ulster 
contains. In the year 1784 the expansion of the linen 
trade, which had converted Belfast from the obscure and 
inconsiderable village which it may be described as having 
been even as late as the beginning of the eighteenth century 
into a great mercantile community, obliged those interested 
in its developement to provide a suitable mart for its most 
important industry. The White Linen Hall was therefore 
erected in the prominent position if occupied till lately, 
on what was then described as ‘ the Castle Meadows, situate 
‘on the south side of the town and castle of Belfast,’ but is 
now the head of the busiest thoroughfare in the middle of 
the city. 

Antiquarians were aware that the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of this building, which was to be for more than a 
century the scene of the mercantile enterprise of the most 
thriving community in Ireland, had been made the eccasion 
of an elaborate ceremony. According to the summary of 
the proceedings contained in Benn’s ‘ History of Belfast,’ the 
new Linen Hall seemed to have just such a pedigree as 
might most naturally be expected by persons ignorant of the 
byways of Irish history in the case of an important institu- 
tion in the heart of the Protestant North. 

‘The Master of the Orange Lodge,’ as we learn from the newspapers 
of the period, ‘ with the Wardens and Brethren, and accompanied by 
the members of other lodges, together with the Sovereign, burgesses, and 


principal inhabitants of the town, walked in procession ; and in aid of 
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the building the Orange Lodge presented the managers with 100/. The 
grandeur of the procession on this occasion could be equalled only by 
the public spirit that gave rise to so important an undertaking.’ ‘ But,’ 
adds the historian, ‘ Orangeism had a different meaning in 1784 from 
that which has been attached to it in more recent years.’ 


The terms of the contemporary record might seem to 
indicate that the Orange Society was an institution of earlier 
origin than a study of its somewhat obscure history has 
hitherto led people to suppose. But when the foundation 
stone was examined more closely, it was seen to contain a 
copper plate bearing an inscription which conclusively re- 
butted the theory of an Orange parentage, and set forth 
that ‘The first stone of the Belfast White Linen Hall was 
‘laid the 28th of April, a.p. 1783, in the year of Masonry 
£5785, by John Brown, Esq., Worshipful Master of the 
‘Orange Lodge of Belfast, No. 257,’ &c., thus showing that 
the Orange Lodge referred to was not, as the historian of 
Belfast had too hastily assumed, a branch of the Orange 
organisation, but was merely the denomination of a masonic 
lodge. The origin denoted by this inscription, though pos- 
sibly disappointing to the perfervid loyalty of the devoted 
adherents of the ‘glorious, pious, and immortal memory,’ 
was probably more satisfactory to the average Belfast citizen, 
for the foundation of the Linen Hall was thus associated 
with a craft not less noted for its loyalty to established 
institutions than for its antiquity and honourable fame. 
Nor was there anything in such a pedigree to indicate that 
the cherished honour of Ulster Unionism had ever been 
degraded by the bar sinister of that lapse into sedition and 
treason which marked the closing years of the eighteenth 
century in Ulster. Buta more minute investigation of the 
buried title-deeds of the old Linen Hall disclosed records of 
a very different kind. 

In a cavity of the stone had lain a glass tube, which on 
being opened was found to contain a roll of papers con- 
sisting of three separate documents. One of these was a 
printed sheet giving an account of the meeting of the Volun- 
teers at Dungannon on February 15, 1782, together with a 
report of a meeting held in Belfast on March 7 in that 
year, at which resolutions had been passed endorsing the 
action of the Volunteers. The second document was a 
cutting from the ‘ Belfast Newsletter’ of April 25, 1783, 
containing a true copy of the ‘ Bill relating to Ireland which 
‘received the Royal assent on Thursday last’—i.e. the 
Declaratory Act by which, in the year after the concession 
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of an independent legislature, Great Britain recognised in 
terms the claim of Ireland to be bound only by the laws 
passed by the King and Parliament of Ireland, and to have 
all suits finally decided at home, without an appeal to 
England. The third of these documents was a written one 
couched in the following terms :-— 

‘Belfast, 28th April, 1783. These papers were deposited underneath 
this building by John M’Clean and Robert Bradshaw, with the intent 
that if they should hereafter be found, they may be an authentic 
information to posterity that by the firmness and unanimity of the 
Irish Volunteers, this kingdom (long oppressed) was fully and com- 
pletely emancipated. 

‘If in future times there should be an attempt to encroach upon the 
liberties of this country, let our posterity look up with admiration to 
the glorious example of their forefathers, who at this time formed an 
army, independent of Government, unpaid and self-appointed, of 
eighty thousand men. The discipline, order and regularity, of which 
army was looked upon by all Europe with wonder and astonishment.’ 


Thus, by a curious chance, were the loyal citizens of Belfast 
reminded, at the very moment when they were celebrating 
the triumph of the Union, that only a century ago their 
ancestors had entertained notions differing toto calo from 
their own in regard to the constitutional relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland; and that in its external attitude, 
though not, as we shall show in these pages, in the essence 
of its political sentiment, Ulster had undergone as signal 
a revolution as has ever been recorded in the history of 
opinion.” 

Of the many seeming inconsistencies of Irish conduct and 
character which perplex the sedate observation of English- 
men when they contemplate the history of Ireland, not the 
least confusing is that which is presented by the apparently 
inexplicable revolution in political sentiment which has 
taken place in Ulster within the last century. The would-be 
solver of the Irish difficulty, when he first investigates the 
question and lifts the curtain which hides a troubled past 
from a scarcely less troubled present, is perplexed by the 
discovery, which the most cursory glance reveals, that the 
unity of sentiment and consistency of conduct which the 
characteristics of the people of Ulster have led him to 
expect are belied by the history of their province. He is 
speedily made aware that Ulster was not always Unionist, 
that she was not even always loyal; but that, upon the 


* See a report of the demolition of the White Linen Hall in the 
‘ Belfast Newsletter’ and the ‘ Northern Whig’ of February 5, 1896. 
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contrary, there was a period in her history, and that less 
than a century ago, when she was not merely opposed to a 
legislative union, but animated by frankly separatist and 
even republican convictions. 

The astonishwhent of the ignorant or ill-informed inquirer 
on finding himself confronted with a new Irish enigma whose 
existence he had not even suspected is far from surprising ; 
for the controversies of the present generation have served 
not merely to obscure but; to misrepresent the nature of the 
process by which the northern province has grown to be 
what it now is. For opposite reasons both parties in the 
country have combined to convey, without designing it, a 
quite erroneous impression of the true facts. The Unionists 
of Ulster, proud of their loyalty to the Crown and Consti- 
tution of the United Kingdom, have naturally no desire to 
look back to the days when the great-grandfathers of many 
of them were as earnest and as active in their opposition as 
they now are in their attachment to the authority of both. 
The Nationalists, on the other hand, dominated by an ideal 
of independence which is Celtic rather than national, and 
Catholic rather than catholic, have forgotten, or choose not 
to recall, the days when the motive force of Irish nationalism 
was provided by the Protestant province and by the de- 
scendants of the English garrison of the Plantation. Each 
side unconsciously does its best, from shame for its past or 
pride in its present, to ignore what nevertheless belong to 
the most conclusively proved certainties of history. For it 
is plain beyond all controversy that Grattan could never 
have won the independence of the Irish Parliament had not 
Ulster been behind him; that the decay of that Parliament 
dates from the day when the Irish Catholics were admitted 
to a partial community of privileges with their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen ; and that the union of the two legis- 
latures only became possible through the efforts of the 
United Irishmen of the North to widen the breach between 
the three kingdoms. It is, too, a melancholy and humiliat- 
ing yet withal an instructive reflexion for Irishmen that 
the era of their story most deeply stained with the blood of 
fratricidal strife and marked by the wildest fury of religious 
hate is precisely that in which Ireland witnessed, for the 
first and last time, the temporary union of an appreciable 
section of each of the two creeds in earnest and angry oppo- 
sition to English rule. 

But in addition to the distorting influences of contem- 
porary politics and popular misconceptions, the judgement 
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of the most impartial inquirer is liable to be disturbed hy 
other obstacles to a complete apprehension of the facts. 
The copious literature which has grown up round the history 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth century in Ireland forms 
by no means an unclouded mirror. The history of lost 
causes supplies perhaps the least reliable chapters in the 
chronicles of mankind. They lend themselves to the 
eloquence of a sympathetic imagination, to the poetry of 
pathos and romance. The elegies of patriotism are always 
touching, but they are not often true. Even if the historian 
is impartial, he is liable to suecumb to the temptation to 
panegyrise the chief personages in mitigation of their 
failures. The romance of history exalts a Mary Stewart 
or a Charles [. to degrade an Elizabeth or a Cromwell. If 
he is not impartial, the historian is apt to advance from the 
negative misrepresentation of animated apology to the posi- 
tive falsehood of perverting or suppressing facts, and to 
overwhelm the successful cause with obloquy and insult. 
The history of Irish independence and Irish rebellion is not 
exempt from these infirmities. The materials of Irish 
history are predominantly partisan, and it is no easy task 
to disencumber truth from the meretricious adornments of 
fiction. The record of Irish patriotic movements has been 
compiled almost exclusively from one point of view by 
writers who deem it a crime to impute blame to their heroes 
and a blunder to admit merit in their adversaries. A whole 
literature of Irish treason has been formed on these prin- 
ciples, of which the best example is that comprehensive 
hagiology known as the ‘Lives of the United Irishmen,’ 
compiled by Dr. Madden, a biographer whose devotion can 
find no flaw in the perfection of these martyrs, and whose 
notion of giving the other side of the picture is to draw up 
a lengthy Index Expurgatorius, in which, garnished with 
savage imprecation or venomous innuendo, are catalogued the 
names of all who have dared to dissent from the popular 
point of view. Relatively speaking, but little has been 
written on the other side, and where even so cool a judge- 
ment as Mr. Lecky’s has been to some extent warped by 
the views of his predecessors, it is not surprising that very 
mistaken impressions prevail in regard to some of the most 
striking features of the story. 

The Protestantism of the Grattan Parliament and its utter 
want of resemblance to anything which modern patriots 
understand by Nationalism have at length come to be under- 
stood, though the process has been a slow one. But many 
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intelligent and fairly well informed people still labour under 
an hallucination no less extraordinary than that which for so 
long caused that Parliament to be taken for an assembly 
representative of modern Irish ideas. It is still supposed, 
or pretended, that the celebrated Volunteers by whom the 
independence of the Grattan Parliament was won were the 
offspring of an effective union of Protestant and Catholic, 
of Saxon and Celt, for the national regeneration of Ireland. 
Yet nothing could be more absurdly remote from the reality. 
When in 1778 the Chief Secretary of the day, Sir Richard 
Heron, made his extraordinary confession that the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain could spare for the defence of Ulster 
and Ulster commerce no more than ‘a troop or two of horse, 
‘or part of a company of invalids,’ it was in defence of a 
province not less attached than in the days of the Planta- 
tion to the English connexion that the people of Belfast 
and its neighbourhood armed in the name of their king. 
Only eighteen years had elapsed since Thurot’s invasion, 
the capture of Carrickfergus, and the threatened destruction 
of Belfast had evoked a spontaneous outburst of loyalty to 
the English connexion, end there had been no change in 
the interval in the temper of the people of Ulster.* 

Few facts of Irish history are plainer, or at the same time 
more reluctantly acknowledged by popular writers, than the 
Protestantism, and it may even be said the militant Protes- 
tantism, of the only national movement which has ever 
succeeded in its aims, and which gave to Ireland the only 
seinblance of independence which she has ever been able to 
boast. We have said that Grattan could never have gained 
the independence of the Irish Parliament if he had not had 
Ulster behind him. It must be added that by the Ulster 
which ranged itself behind Grattan must be understood an 
Ulster not merely predominantly but absolutely Protestant 
in respect both of the classes who possessed the franchise 
and of those who contributed to form public opinion. 
Grattan himself came into Parliament as the nominee of 
Lord Charlemont for the Ulster borough from which his 
patron’s title was derived. The great ‘General’ of the 
Volunteers was not alone a Protestant, but a fervid, not to 
say a bigoted, opponent of Catholic claims. Charlemont’s 
conviction that the franchise, still more the admission of 


* For a striking illustration of the character of Ulster sentiment in 
1760 see Crofton Croker’s ‘Popular Songs Illustrative of the French 
Invasions of Ireland’ in the Percy Society’s Publications, vol. xxi. 
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Catholics to Parliament, could never be conceded consistently 
with the unity of the empire, and the maintenance of the 
rights of property, was never entirely surrendered, though in 
the last year of his life he consented to return an emanci- 
pator for his own borough, and is said to have waived to the 
pertinacity of Plunket the cherished principles which had 
impaired the cordiality of his co-operation with Grattan. 
If the Protestantism of the Volunteer leader be not held to 
establish that of his followers, let it be remembered that 
the Mecca of the Irish Volunteers was the famous statue of 
King William III. in College Green, round which, on each 
anniversary of the monarch’s birth, this patriot army was 
wont to parade, and at which for more than a century, and 
down to the Lord-Lieutenancy of the Duke of Bedford, in 
1806, the Government and, until the Union, the Parliament 
of Ireland did annual homage to the principles of the Revolu- 
tion. We are far from saying that there were no Roman 
Catholics among the Volunteers; and it may perhaps be 
contended that they would have formed a considerable ele- 
ment in the movement had Protestant Ulster been willing 
at that time to welcome a Catholic alliance. But so far were 
the Volunteers from representing a union of creeds that 
the great Dungannon Convention was held within the walls 
of a Protestant Church. 

But if the Volunteers of Ireland were thus Protes- 
tant in their origin, and Protestant in their memories, 
they were not less remote from their Celtic and Catholic 
countrymen in their political objects. It is true, indeed, 
that the organization was in a large degree the outcome of 
British misgovernment, and that as its military importance 
was the result of English incapacity to guard Ireland from 
foreign attack, so its political power was founded on the 
inability of her English rulers to give contentment to the 
country. In the fine image of Walter Hussey Burgh, 
‘England had sown her laws in dragons’ teeth and they had 
‘ sprung up as armed men.’ But the tyranny against which 
the Volunteers cried out was not the religious tyranny of 
the penal laws against the Roman Catholics, but the com- 
mercial tyranny by which the enterprise of Protestant Ivre- 
land, and especially of Protestant Ulster, was fettered or 
forbidden. Their first efforts as a political organization 
were directed to securing free trade, their second to the 
attainment of parliamentary reform. They thought little, 
and cared even less, for the Catholic body, and it was only 
when they found themselves unable to coerce the parlia- 
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mentary oligarchy to a grant of privileges—which, had they 
been granted, they would have carefully confined to the 
Protestant minority—that they called the Roman Catholics 
to their aid. The eighteenth century in Ireland has been 
not inaptly described as a period during which a privileged 
aristocracy and a privileged Church tyrannised over the 
Protestant population and the Protestant Dissenters, who, 
by way of recompense for their submission, were allowed to 
tyrannise, in turn, over the Roman Catholic community. 
The patriotism of the Volunteers was not sufficient to eman- 
cipate them completely from this curious conception of 
religious liberty, and even while they clamoured for the 
removal of restrictions which pressed injuriously on their own 
interests, they were not unwilling to rivet the fetters which 
bound a subject race and proscribed a detested religion. 
That this is no exaggerated description of the attitude of 
the real founders of the Independent Parliament towards the 
great majority of their fellow-subjects is proved to demon- 
stration both by the proceedings of the Volunteer conven- 
tions and by the deliberately expressed opinions of some of 
the most conspicuous among them. Lord Charlemont’s is 
not the greatest name in the history of the Volunteer 
movement, but it is among the most distinguished, and may 
be said to be in some respects the most representative. 
Lord Charlemont was not a statesman; his mental horizon 
was too limited to allow him to earn that much-abused title, 
which has nevertheless been often given to much less public- 
spirited, and perhaps not much more able, men. But by 
virtue of the very narrowness of his prejudices, the unani- 
mously elected ‘ Commander-in-Chief of the army in Ulster,’ 
who was himself an Ulster man, and who retained, be it 
remembered, the confidence of the Volunteers long after 
Grattan had forfeited it, is a safer guide to the real senti- 
ments of his followers than men of greater abilities and 
more detachment of view. And this is what Lord Charle- 
mont, the life-long champion of Irish independence, writing 
many years after 1782, thought of the policy of concession 
to the Roman Catholics and of the measures which had 
been granted for their relief—measures which down to that 
period were confined to the Act of 1778, conferring the 
power to take leases for 999 years and the right of aliena- 
tion, and the Act of 1782, repealing the Statute of Queen 


Anne, by which Catholics were debarred from holding 
landed property :— 


‘In a country unfortunately circumstanced like Ireland . 
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where the many are to be governed by the few, where a rooted anti- 
pathy has long subsisted between the parties governing and governed, 
grounded on mutual injuries, and nourished by antiquated and 
abortive claims on the one side, and on the other by a perpetual dread 
that these claims might one day be successfully asserted—where the 
great mass of the people profess a religion perfectly distinct and even 
averse from that by law established, and not only in its principles and 
tenets hostile to civil liberty, but intimately connected with the claims 
above mentioned, and from its identity with that of the surrounding 
nations, likely on every struggle to be protected by them from motives 
both religious and political—in a country, I say, so circumstanced 
there are two points which never can, with safety, be conceded by the 
governing few; namely, the free and uncontrolled use of arms, and a 
share in the legislature. Neither of these points were, I allow, ceded 
by the Acts in question . . . but everything short of these funda- 
mentals was given to the Catholics. . . . Our liberality in the paroxysm 
of its fever was madly profuse. We gave too much at a time, never 
reflecting on the necessary prudence of reserving something to satisfy 
future cravings, something which might without ruin be still con- 
ceded.”* 

The action of the Volunteers was fully in accordance with 
these views, and what little was effected at this time in the 
direction of relaxing the penal laws was due rather to the 
desire of the Government to strengthen themselves against 
the Protestant reformers by enlisting Catholic sympathy 
on their side than to any efforts of the popular party. 
Neither the parliamentary leaders in the Declaration of Right 
nor the rank and file of the Volunteers at the Dungannon 
Convention gave serious thought either to Roman Catholic 
enfranchisement or to the removal of agrarian grievances. 
The Convention approved, indeed, the removal of the 
restrictions which had prevented Roman Catholics from 
holding land; but they made no suggestion of further con- 
cessions; and indeed those concessions, when submitted to 
Parliament, were not pressed by any of their most influential 
leaders. It is noteworthy that as late as 1787 the first Earl 
of Moira, though according to the ideas of his time an 
almost violent liberal, was strongly opposed to the enfran- 
chisement of the Roman Catholics, as a measure incom- 
patible with the preservation of that Protestant ascendency 
which even Radicals then considered an inseparable element 
in the Constitution; and even Grattan himself could speak 
at this period of the repeal of the Statute of Queen Anne 
as giving freedom to his Catholic fellow-countrymen. It 
was upon free trade, and through the action of the 


* Lord Charlemont’s Memoirs of his Political Life, p, 47. 
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Volunteers, that Irish independence was won. Even when, 
after the victory, the offended vanity of Flood and the 
pompous patriotism of Charlemont, dissatisfied with the 
Constitution of 1782, endeavoured to make the Volunteers 
the lever for obtaining further concessions, and when 
Grattan’s refusal to co-operate with them had made the 
conciliation of the Roman Catholics an object of greater 
importance, the Catholic claims received equally scant 
recognition. The demand then made for simple repeal was 
accompanied by a demand for the reform of Parliament; yet 
in the plan submitted to the Dungannon Convention of 
1783 it was not only not proposed to include Roman 
Catholics in the benefits of the desired reforms, but an 
amendment to that effect was expressly negatived, Charle- 
mont scouting as an ‘alarming idea’ the suggestion that 
the Constitution could never be completely settled till the 
elective franchise was extended to persons of all religions. 
In his autobiography he speaks of this amendinent as ‘ the 
‘ first appearance of that unaccountable frenzy which after- 
‘ wards became so dangerously epidemical.’ 

Nor were the Volunteers of Leinster much more favour- 
ably inclined towards concession than their brethren in the 
North. In Dublin it was indeed resolved, at the instance of 
a friend of the Catholics, ‘ that the rights of suffrage ought to 
‘ be extended to all those, and to none but those, who were 
‘likely to use it for the public good;’ but this liberal 
sentiment became a somewhat equivocal compliment 
when the same meeting refused to agree to its apparent 
corollary that the attachment to the rights of the Constitu- 
tion manifested by the Roinan Catholics merited some 
extension of the elective franchise to that respectable body. 
Similar unsatisfactory results attended similar efforts in 
the same direction at the General Convention of all the 
provinces held in November at Dublin, though on this occa- 
sion the Catholic claims had the patronage of Frederick 
Augustus Hervey, Bishop of Derry and Earl of Bristol 
that extraordinary episcopal pagan who so signally illus- 
trated the witty epigramn of Chesterfield that ‘at the begin- 
‘ning, God created three different species: men, women, 
‘and Herveys.’ And though it seems that a few Northern 
Dissenters began to manifest the first symptoms of ‘ that 
‘strange madness’ by which they were subsequently actu- 
ated, the majority were clear that the limit of concession 
had been reached. They declined to consider any proposals 
fur conferring the franchise, being conyineed, with their 
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leader, that the possession of such a privilege must render 
Ireland a Catholic country, totally break its connexion with 
England, and force it into an alliance with France or Spain. 
They were equally fearful, it may be added, of an investiga- 
tion into the title of Protestant property and of an attempt 
by the Catholic majority to repossess themselves of the land 
the moment they were strong enough to do so. 

We are not here concerned to consider the justice or 
reasonableness of these views. We have referred to them in 
illustration of the continuity of Ulster sentiment, and for the 
purpose of recalling the political and religious atmosphere 
which prevailed in Ireland, and in Great Britain for that 
matter, a century ago. It is easy to scoff at the narrowness 
or bigotry of such notions. But those who condemn them 
should first be sure that in like conditions they would have 
known how to display a liberality which was foreign to all 
the notions of the time. They should remember that in 
1783 the English Revolution and the attempt of James IT. to 
establish a Cathclic absolutism were not a century old, that 
such an act of religious tyranny as the Revocation of the 
Kdict of Nantes was of no more ancient date, and that the 
title of the English and Protestant population, but more 
particularly that of the Ulster men, was founded in succes- 
sive confiscations of the property of the native Irish, which 
were far from having passed out of popular recollection. 
Nor is it less germane to reflect that at this period the 
liberties of Irish Roman Catholics, however grossly restricted 
in comparison with those of their Protestant fellow-country- 
men, were yet far in advance of those conceded to Protes- 
tants by any Catholic State in Europe. It was then an 
almost universally accepted maxim that nonconformity to 
the State religion was a conciusive disqualification for any 
share in the political duties of citizenship. 

It thus appears that the much-lauded Parliament of 
1782-1800 was not only Protestant in its composition, but, 
in modern phraseology, was Protestant in its mandate. 
However completely it ignored or disowned the opinions of 0 
two-thirds of the nation, absolutely lacking as it was in n 
all of what are now regarded as the essentials of a represen- I 
tative body, it was yet in a sufficiently real sense representa- P 
tive of the aims, opinions, and prejudices of those by whom ; 
it was founded. But the nationalism of the movement was it 
not less remarkable than its Protestantism. We have noted h 
that the Volunteers originated in the necessity for self- t] 
defence, and that their functions were at first confined to the 
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protection of the country from a threatened invasion. When, 
however, that object had been achieved—when, unaided by 
the Government, they had shown themselves capable of 
supplying the place of the Imperial forces, and had thus 
been taught to rely upon their own energies rather than 
upon the power of England, they became animated by a new 
spirit. The sons and brothers of many among them who 
had crossed the Atlantic in search of commercial freedom 
were in arms against the authority of Great Britain, and had 
risen in vindication of rights for whose sake they had sub- 
mitted to exile. It was inevitable that those who remained 
behind should catch something of the contagion of resist- 
ance to English authority, and that, possessed of the means 
of securing the necessary conditions for the full commercial 
developement of Ulster, they should resolve to exact them. 
Hence the confusion which still prevails as to the real 
character of the Volunteer movement. It is taken for 
granted that because the Volunteers were Nationalists, they 
were animated by the sentiments of those who wear that 
name to-day; that they were cordial supporters of Catholic 
enfranchisement, and willing to admit their Celtic and 
Catholic brethren to a complete community of civil privi- 
leges. The truth is that a more distinctly self-interested 
movement has rarely been known in history. Its nationalism 
was the nationalism of a caste. The aristocratic and land- j 
owning elements supported it because an independent but 
unrepresentative Parliament increased their importance 
without threatening either their privileges or possessions. 
The mercantile classes supported it because they thought they r 
saw in it a means of procuring commercial advantages which 

Great Britain had refused to grant. The rank and file of the 

; Protestant tenantry supported it because they were assured 
of its Protestantism. But not one of these three great 
¢ bulwarks of the new Irish Constitution was concerned for 
the interests of the vast majority of the population. What 
ever their own grievances against England, the Volunteers 


f of Ulster were as far from a union of sentiment, affection, or 
. nationality with their Catholic countrymen as their brethren 
“a in America were from a like community with the negro 
a population of the States. 
. But if the Parliament of Ireland and the men who made 
- it were thus devotedly Protestant and devotedly Nationalist, if 
d how are we to account for the contrast, not merely between 
f- the Separatist Ulster of 1797 and the Loyal Ulster of 1897, 


but for the sudden change of feeling in a race not prone to 
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sudden emotions which came over the northern province, 
and which made it possible to destroy in 1800 the Parliament 
it had been impossible to withhold in 1782? To solve this 
problem a preliminary question must first be considered. 
How came it that a section of this ultra-Protestant com- 
munity were induced to enter into a partnership with their 
Roman Catholic countrymen and to seek an alliance with 
republican France for the purpose of upsetting the Constitu- 
tion they had helped to create? The answer to this latter 
question is to be found in the action of the ideas of the 
French Revolution upon the Presbyterians of Ulster. 

While the Volunteers were, as we have seen, predomi- 
nantly Protestant, their Protestantism was by no means 
uniform in shade or intensity. The leaders at the Conven- 
tion, and probably a majority of the enfranchised classes, 
were members of the Established Church; but the great 
majority, both of the tenant-farmers in the counties and of 
the artisans in the towns of Ulster, were Dissenters, and the 
bulk of them Presbyterians, who inherited the political and 
religious prejudices and opinions of their Covenanting fore- 
fathers. These had then, as three-quarters of a century 
later, little respect and no love for the episcopal establish- 
ment. Their devotion, too, to monarchical institutions was 
likely to be sapped by the same circumstance which we have 
noted as a factor in their clamour for an independent legis- 
lature. They were bound by the close ties of family attec- 
tion and commercial interest to the new republic of the 
West. The principles of the French Revolution, and even 
the first acts of its earlier spokesmen, were hailed with 
enthusiasm in the North of Ireland. Their successes were 
applauded and their excesses condoned. The literature of 
revolutionary and even of infidel opinion was eagerly read 
in Ulster. In Belfast and its neighbourhood Paine’s ‘ Rights 
‘ of Man’ became so popular that Wolfe Tone in his Journal 
describes it as the Koran of Blefescu (Belfast). Adhesion 
to such views soon and inevitably involved the northern 
leaders in admissions which were totally at variance with 
the cherished Protestantism of the province. It was impos- 
sible to assert the equal rights of man, and at the same time 
to impose an arbitrary restriction upon the professors of an 
obnoxious creed. For a time, at all events, the influence of 
this new philosophy and the coercion of logic compelled a 
profession of toleration. Animated less by sympathy for 
the Roman Catholics than by devotion to republican princi- 
ples, they allied themselves with their ancient foes to achieve 
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parliamentary reform in the first place, and in the case of 
some among them, at all events, to found an Irish republic in 
the second. 

It may be fairly doubted, however, whether there was at 
any period a really considerable party—considerable, we 
mean, in point of numbers—who sincerely desired either of 
these objects. As for the latter, there were doubtless many 
enthusiasts for liberty, but there were few enthusiasts for 
revolution. It is worth remarking that as late as 1793, 
when the Volunteers had been suppressed by proclamation 
in consequence of the alarms of the Government for the peace 
of Ulster, a requisition, which bore the signatures of many 
of the most prominent leaders of the United Irishmen, was 
sent to the Sovereign (Mayor) of Belfast asking that in 
vindication of their loyalty the town should be illuminated 
on the occasion of the King’s birthday. As for the former, 
here are a few items from the toast list at a gathering held 
in Belfast in February 1788 to celebrate the anniversary 
of the Revolution :—‘ The Glorious Memory of William I1I.,’ 
‘Lord Charlemont and the Volunteers,’ ‘'The Memory of 
‘ John Hampden,’ ‘The Protestant Interest,’ ‘The Friends 
‘of Liberty, Civil and Religious,’ ‘May the Principles of 
‘the Revolution Ever Prevail.’ Much has been made by 
popular writers of the inconsistency of Castlereagh, then a 
very young man, in participating in the toasts which were 
popular at the Northern Whig Club in 1790, when the 
aristocracy of Ulster drank to ‘The Sovereignty of the 
‘People’ and ‘The Conquerors of the Bastille.’ But it is 
fair to recollect that even in 1792 the toast of ‘ The French 
‘National Assembly’ itself was not incompatible with 
aspirations for the health and prosperity of the King of the 
French. The most extravagant eulogies upon the children 
of liberty in France were not, at that time at least, in- 
compatible with more constitutional declarations in regard 
to home affairs. The Whig Club cannot of course be 
represented as a reflex of democratic opinion. It repre- 
sented the Liberalism cf Grattan and Charlemont in Ireland, 
of Fox in England. It embodied the faith of the Whigs in 
principles which had not yet reached the disillusion of 
triumph. 

But though the politicians of the Northern Whig Club 
were probably not very seriously in earnest in their post- 
prandial dithyrambs about liberty, the character of that 
association helps to an understanding of the sentimenta 
which were entertained by the majority of the members of 
VOL. CLXXXV. NO, CCCLXXIX, E 
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a much more serious organisation. For the kid-glove 
liberalism of the Whig Club glided imperceptibly into the 
revolutionary republicanism of the United Irish Society. Of 
the frankly separatist and republican objects which the inner 
circle of the latter body had before them, there can be, as 
will be seen in a moment, no sort of question. But it is at 
least equally certain that the United Irish leaders were 
conscious from the outset that there would be great diffi- 
culty in carrying Ulster opinion with them in their designs, 
and were obliged to conceal from their converts a large part 
of the inner mysteries of their creed. The necessity of 
conciliating the Whig Club and the inclusion of many of 
its members in the new society gave to the latter, for a time 
at least, an appearance of moderation which enabled it to 
secure the adhesion of numbers of Ulster Presbyterians who 
had no suspicion of its real ends, and who, had they sus- 
pected them, would assuredly never have joined it. 

While the Protestants of Ulster, though thoroughly in 
earnest in their eagerness for reform, were distinctly luke- 
warm in their sympathy for the enfranchisement of the 
Roman Catholics, it is not less clear that the other party to 
the union of hearts was very far from caring deeply about 
parliamentary reform. They wanted Catholic emancipation 
for its own sake and for its advantages to themselves, but 
they had no particular anxiety to fall foul of the Government 
for the sake of effecting modifications in a system which, 
whether modified or not, was certain to remain essentially 
Protestant. It may well be doubted whether in such cir- 
cumstances either section would have made any overtures 
towards an effective union of the two creeds for a common 
political object, but for the accident which at this moment 
brought to the surface of politics the restless, imaginative, 
and dare-devil ambassador of treason, Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
the founder of the United Irishmen. It is the distinction 
of that extraordinary personage to have discerned that while 
it was impossible to establish any real community of interest 
or affection between the two creeds, each of them might be 
induced to promote the other’s interests for their own ends. 
He became the pioneer of log-rolling, and invented a system 
which would embrace Whigs and Nationalists, Protestants 
and Catholics, in a common hostility to English rule. 

Historians have lamented the fatality, due, however, not 
less to design than to accident, which has robbed them of 
much valuable and authentic material for this period of 
Irish history, And it is unfortunately true that there are 
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deplorable and irreparable gaps in the record. Viceroys, 
Chief Secretaries, and Chancellors whose correspondence 
would have thrown a clear light upon many dark passages 
of the story, and revealed the hidden and not always 
explicable motives, which guided the policy of the rulers of 
Ireland, appear either to have kept no papers or to have 
taken pains to insure their destruction. Lord Clare, the 
omnipotent and imperious Chancellor, to whom more fully 
than to any other individual the whole tangled mystery of 
Castle policy was intelligible, ordered the destruction of 
every shred of his correspondence. A host of minor officials 
did the same. The Cornwallis and Castlereagh memoirs are 
indeed invaluable, but they cover only the later history of 
the rebellion and the passing of the Act of Union. But it 
is to be observed that, in the main, these lacunz occur in 
the case of official correspondence only. State papers have 
perished, but the memoranda of conspiracy survive. If the 
literature of statecraft is scanty and inadequate, the litera- 
ture of treason is ample and luxuriant. In the milder years 
that followed the Union few ‘feared to speak of 98’ or of 
the years that went before. The conspirators, on the con- 
trary, underwent an apotheosis. Thus, quite irrespective of 
the abundant biographies of the constitutional leaders, of 
Grattan, Charlemont, and their colleagues—not to mention 
the ben trovato narrative of Sir Jonah Barrington—there 
survive the fullest records of the physical force party of the 
day. Ere yet the survivors of their generation had departed, 
the Old Mortality of the United Irishmen, Dr. Richard 
Madden, gathered together in the work already alluded to 
the fullest materials for the history of their movement; and 
we are thus enabled to study their motives and actions in 
narratives the most favourable to their policy that can be 
imagined. Nor do we depend solely upon the panegyrics of 
biographers and hero-worshippers. Many of the United 
Irishmen wrote in exile their versions of the events with 
which they had been connected. Keogh, indeed, the most 
important of the Catholic leaders, destroyed all his papers, 
to the no small loss of historians of Catholic emancipation. 
But MacNevin and the elder Emmet, Hamilton Rowan, 
and many others have contributed original materials for 
forming a judgement on their enterprises. 

But, above all, this literature is remarkable for one of the 
most candid and unconventional records of the working of a 
human brain that ever was penned. The journals of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone rank among the most fascinating contributions 
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to the most interesting of all forms of biography and history. 
In it we see the whole machinery of treason at work, and 
watch the motion of its springs and wheels. Tone indulges 
in no self-deception about his own motives, and is at no 
pains to conceal them. He hardly even affects to consider 
himself a patriot. He hated England much more than he 
loved Ireland. His was not perhaps a first-rate intellect. 
But few have brought to the trade of politics a more acute 
intelligence, and he was possessed of a genius for intrigue 
which was only equalled by his delight in it. In his diaries 
he sets down his opinions and designs with startling freedom, 
and with no less frankness discusses the views, motives, 
and capacities of his associates. Taken as a whole, it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that his autobiography is 
as authentic and vivid a piece of history as ever was 
penned. For it is not, like so many autobiographies, a 
volume of random recollections. It is a contemporary 
journal by the most active, most trusted, best informed, 
and most capable member of a great insurrectionary move- 
ment of events in which he played a large part, and of the 
genesis of a conspiracy of which he was himself the chief 
contriver. His candid avowals absolutely dispose of the 
fiction, which has nevertheless been often repeated since 
their publication, that the United Irishmen became a 
treasonable organisation only when the Government had 
goaded the people into rebellion. They were indeed goaded 
into rebellion in the sense that the conspirators were com- 
pelled by the premature discovery of their plans to proceed 
with a half-prepared insurrection. But Tone, though he is 
eloquent on the hardship of having to fight before he was 
ready, never affects to deplore the necessity for a rising. 
The theory that the rebellion was the result of the coercion 
and cruelty of the Government has no historical foundation, 
though the ferocity of the rebels was in some instances 
unquestionably provoked by the excesses of the soldiery. It 
is only the whine of discovered treason lamenting the vigi- 
lance which left it no time to perfect its plans. 

It may be doubted, as already observed, whether, but for 
the appearance at such a moment of the one person in 
Treland who, from his official connexion with the Catholic 
committee on the one hand, and his own entirely Protestant 
antecedents on the other, was capable of winning the un- 
stinted confidence of men of both religions, the mutual sus- 
picions of antagonistic creeds would have permitted an effec- 
tive alliance between Catholics and Presbyterians. Even with 
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Tone’s assistance the community of political interest never 
developed into a real harmony of sympathy and mutual trust. 
The forces of religious prejudice proved too strong even for the 
astute diplomacy of this versatile conspirator. From the very 
commencement of liis operations he found his efforts towards 
union continually embarrassed by the rooted and inveterate 
antipathy which the Ulstermen exhibited towards those with 
whom political necessity seemed to oblige them to make 
common cause. It is remarkable that when, in 1791, he 
sent down to the United Irishmen of Belfast three resolu- 
tions binding them to the propositions that English influence 
in Ireland was the great grievance of the country, that the 
most effectual means of opposing it was a reform of Parlia- 
ment, and that no reform which did not include the 
Catholics would suffice, the third proposition was rejected 
by the local leaders; and he notes with irritation that ‘in 
‘the party apparently most anxious for reform, it is rather 
‘a monopoly than an extension of liberty which is their 
‘ object.’ When, on the part of the Catholic committee to 
which he was secretary, he met the secret committee which 
was the nucleus of the United Irish Society of Belfast, he 
found himself confronted with the same difficulty, and he 
angrily exclaims in his diary against the prejudices of the 
principal leaders, one of whom went so far as to suggest 
that thirty-nine out of every forty Protestants in Ulster 
were opposed to the liberation of their Roman Catholic 
countrymen. 

During the whole course of his missionary efforts in 
the North of Ireland, Tone never completely succeeded 
in overcoming this obstacle to the success of his plans. 
There can be no sort of doubt, indeed, that the little 
coterie of personal friends who figure in his diaries—the 
coterie who, as early as 1795, were prepared to go all 
lengths against the authority of England, and who bound 
themselves on the top of the Cave Hill never to desist from 
their efforts till they had subverted English rule and ob- 
tained the independence of Ireland—were, with their imme- 
diate adherents, thoroughly in earnest. But it may well be 
questioned whether the bulk of the Ulster reformers ever 
sincerely accepted these extreme doctrines, or ever heartily 
embraced the notion of an equality with the Catholics, not- 
withstanding that their oath pledged them to ‘a communion 
‘of rights and an union of power among Irishmen of all 
‘ religious persuasions.’ On the contrary, it is evident that 
this oath was very differently interpreted within the ranks 
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of the society. In January 1792, at a meeting of the Belfast 
Third Society of United Irishmen, six hundred in number, 
when it was moved that no reform would be practicable or 
just which did not include Irishmen of every religious per- 
suasion, two hundred and fifty members dissented, protesting 
that they understood by the admission of Catholics no more 
than a gradual enfranchisement, and one not more speedy 
than ‘the circumstances of the country and the general 
‘welfare of the whole kingdom’ would permit. The pro- 
testing members comprised, it is not too much to say, all the 
inhabitants previously most distinguished for patriotic zeal, 
with very few exceptions. MacNevin himself states that at 
a celebration of the French Revolution in July 1791 the 
leaders found it prudent to abandon an intended resolution 
favouring the admission of Catholics to the franchise, from 
an apprehension that the minds of those present were not 
fully prepared for the measure. And in a series of resolu- 
tions passed by the Whig Club declaratory of the needs of 
the country, the only admission of Roman Catholic rights 
was one to which their most bigoted opponent could hardly 
avoid subscribing—viz. ‘that no person ought to suffer civil 
‘ hardships for his religious persuasion, unless the tenets of 
‘ his religion lead him to endeavour at the subversion of the 
* State.’ 

In such a state of feeling it is perhaps more remarkable 
that a substantial, though temporary, union was brought 
about between elements so antagonistic and incongruous 
than that the two parties should have fallen asunder later on. 
It speedily became evident that the fusion which the labours 
of Tone and the enthusiasm of his Belfast friends, Neilson, 
Russell, and McCracken, succeeded in bringing about could 
be utilised for very limited purposes, and could not safely 
be subjected to any severe strain. And, in point of fact, 
the enfranchisement of the Roman Catholics in 1793 was 
really fatal to United Irishism as a constitutional move- 
ment, The Ulster theory of the reform of the Constitution 
was, as Tone noted, a reform of the Protestant Constitution. 
A mixture of logic and self-interest had compelled the re- 
formers to acquiescence in the admission of the Catholics to 
the franchise ; but they were resolved to go no further. They 
were fully convinced that the measures of 1792 and 1793 re- 
presented the extreme limits of legitimate concession consis- 
tent with the preservation of the Protestant ascendency. No 
sooner did it appear that the Catholics and their friends 

intended to press for further privileges, including admission 
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to Parliament and eligibility for the great offices of the 
State, than the principles of the glorious Revolution began 
to reassert themselves. They fell back on the excellences 
of the Constitution which they owed to the patriotism of the 
Volunteers, and they carefully limited their aspirations for 
reform to a measure which would add to their own political 
consequence by enlarging the representation of commercial 
Ulster. 

Deserted, therefore, by the ‘armchair politicians’ of the 
Northern Whig Club, their Catholic allies being discoun- 
tenanced by the secession of the Catholic aristocracy, 
who declared themselves satisfied with the concessions of 
1793, and discouraged by the shopkeeping prudence of 
Keogh, the little knot of revolutionary politicians who led 
the extreme faction in Belfast were hurried by the violence 
of their principles into that alliance with the lower orders 
of the Catholic population which was the chief cause of 
their ultimate failure. They forgot to reckon with the 
inherent Protestantism of Ulster, and the instinctive 
loyalty of the province to the unity of the three kingdoms. 
The secrecy and mystery, evidently designed to aggravate 
the general alarm, which the United Irishmen began to 
affect were resented by the bulk of their adherents in the 
North. The imitation of republican principles and lan- 
guage, strikingly evidenced by an alteration in the oath 
or test of the United Irishmen, which indicated the sub- 
version of the Constitution rather than the reform of Parlia- 
ment as the final goal of their ambition, contributed to 
alienate many more. Sentiments which might have been 
safely avowed, and even applauded, in 1790 met with a very 
different reception when the execution of Louis XVI. and 
his queen and the Reign of Terror had shown to what 
lengths revolutionary principles might be pushed by the 
subjects of His Most Catholic Majesty. And when the prose- 
cution of Catholic emancipation, as a measure quite separate 
from parliamentary reform, was made a distinct object of 
the society, the revulsion of feeling made itself felt in the 
declarations of the moderate reformers. The latter began 
to examine the history of the British Constitution, and 
suddenly discovered that all the virtues of liberty, all the 
objects for which they as Ulstermen had striven, were 
inherent therein. They began to reflect that if United 
Irish principles were to be pushed to their logical conclu- 
sions, they would become an inconsiderable minority in a 
Catholic and independent Ireland, which was not likely long 
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to be bound by Tone’s suggested check for Catholic intole- 
rance—a franchise of ten-pound freeholders. They exchanged 
prayers for the French arms for declarations of loyalty, and 
they made a formal protest against the charge made in the 
report of the Lords’ Committee that they had, in the pre- 
sence of military associations, prayed for the success of the 
French arms, averring that from the date of the French 
declaration of war they had abstained from the practice. 

Such a revolution of opinion and language on the part 
of those to whom they were accustomed to look up for 
guidance soon had its natural effect upon the populace of 
Belfast and its neighbourhood. And when the extremists, 
passing from violent language to violent action, adopted a 
military organisation and enrolled the Belfast Regiment of 
National Volunteers, the revulsion of feeling became in- 
tensified. Two circumstances only were wanting to complete 
the transformation, and these were soon supplied. The 
threat of French invasion, and the terror created by the 
armed organisation of the Catholic population under the 
name of ‘ Defenders,’ quickly dissipated whatever still re- 
mained of the short-lived enthusiasm of the Protestant 
colony of the Plantation for the Catholic cause. In 
December 1796 the terrors of a French invasion were 
averted by the elements, but not before the dread of it had — 
roused the North to an active loyalty. Far from rallying 
to the cause of treason, the Ulstermen, despite the dissua- 
sion of O’Conor, Sampson, and other United Irish leaders, 
insisted on adopting active measures for the defence of the 
country. <A corps of Volunteers was quickly enrolled, and, 
to the chagrin of the conspirators, was joined by many 
whose previous actions had seemed to indicate a readiness 
for revolution. 

Whilst Ulster patriotism was thus stimulated by the 
menace of a foreign foe, Ulster Protestantism was angered 
by the atrocities of the rebellion. In the long-drawn-out 
agony of that piecemeal insurrection, in which the forces 
of disorder made themselves felt in a series of startling 
earthquake shocks of varying violence rather than in a 
imultaneous volcanic convulsion, the United Irish in Ulster 
were crushed before they well had time to rise, and the 
fire had been extinguished north of the Boyne ere it broke 
out in the South. A subdued and only partially disaffected 
Ulster thus had leisure to contemplate the progress of dis- 
order in Wicklow, Wexford, and elsewhere. The ex-United 
Irishmen of Antrim and Down derived considerable edifica- 
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tion from the mode in which their Catholic brethren in 
Wicklow and Kildare observed the solemn obligation en- 
joined in their oath, ‘ to promote a brotherhood of affection 
‘and an identity of interest among their brethren of all 
‘religious persuasions. The devoted adherents of the 
Whig Constitution—the men who a few short years before 
had pledged the glorious memory of William III., and the 
cause for which Hampden died upon the field and Sidney 
on the scaffold—found themselves, to their dismayed as- 
tonishment, partners in a Catholic crusade. They read of 
the priests of a religion they could with difficulty tolerate 
leading the rebel army in Wexford, and making the Mass 
the preface to a massacre. Startled by the prospect of a 
religious war, the Protestants of the North, Episcopalians 
and Dissenters alike, went over in crowds from the United 
Irish to the loyal, and what now began to be known as the 
Orange, camp. Not the moderates only, but the conspirators 
themselves, felt the influence of the reaction, and recognised 
the radical inconsistency between their aims and their 
actions. At the edge of the precipice, in the very act of 
falling over it, their eyes were opened to the true aims of 
those with whom they had allied themselves. Shortly before 
his execution for participating in the battle of Antrim, 
James Dickey, one of the Presbyterian leaders, declared 
that if he and his friends had succeeded in their designs 
they would have had to contend ultimately with their Roman 
Catholic allies. 

While these influences were at work, it fell out by a 
curious chance that at the very moment when the excesses 
of their allies were beginning to alarm the leaders of the 
United Irishmen, and even to lead them to consider the 
possibility of remodelling their society upon a Protestant 
basis, the accidental and local difficulties of one of the 
Ulster counties had provided the startled Ulstermen with 
the model of a defensive organisation. Few circumstances 
in Irish history are more remarkable than the rapid growth 
of Orangeism, and few perhaps have been more often and 
more persistently misrepresented or more generally mis- 
understood. In connexion with recent controversies it has 
become the subject of a theory, according to which the 
Orange institution was a device of the landlord and aristo- 
cratic party to carry the Protestant populace with them in 
support of a Union by an appeal to their religious bigotry. 
Nothing can well be more remote from the reality, as is shown 
plainly enough by the single fact that the Orange body was 
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deeply divided on the Act of 1800, its leading men taking 
opposite sides; and the notion is one which only total 
ignorance of the somewhat obscure origin of Orangeism can 
at all excuse. It would be much nearer the mark to say, on 
the contrary, that the Orange organisation was the first 
movement of essentially democratic origin which was wit- 
nessed in Ireland. 

Though the first Orange lodge was not formed till the 
year 1795, the associations of Protestant farmers in which 
Orangeism originated were at least ten years older, and date 
in fact from the disbanding of the Volunteers, of whom, in 
a sense at least as real as the relationship of the United 
Irishmen, the Orangemen were the direct descendants, 
Nothing is more remarkable or more creditable in the 
history of the Irish Volunteers than the respect for law and 
order which they exhibited throughout the period of their 
influence and power. Their great achievements were un- 
stained by a single outrage, and so far from being—in their 
earlier career, at all events—obnoxious to the law, they 
became its guardians. In the later years of the organisa- 
tion, however, when the great and dignified objects for 
which they had been called into existence had been accom- 
plished, their discipline was relaxed. Although retaining 
their formal organisation down to 1792, in which year the 
last of their anniversary celebrations round the statue of 
William III. was held, they may be said to have ceased to 
exist as a political force after the abortive Convention of 
1783. No longer held together by leaders of station and 
influence, the rank and file of the Volunteers became a 
source of aggression in certain districts of the country, and 
in one county kindled the flame of agrarian and religious 
discord to a point which threatened a serious political con- 
flagration. 

It was in the year 1784, and in the county of Armagh, 
that the roving banditti, called the Peep of Day Boys, were 
first heard of. The Peep of Day Boys were disbanded 
Volunteers, who, sharing the convictions of their old leader, 
Charlemont, as to the risk of entrusting arms to the 
Catholic population, formed themselves into marauding 
parties, visiting the houses of their Catholic neighbours 
before daybreak with the object of depriving them of arms. 
These attacks, and the outrages by which they were some- 
times accompanied, were by no means tamely submitted to, 
and soon called into existence the organisation, afterwards 
widely known as Defenders, which was formed in the first 
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instance for the mutual protection of the Catholic tenantry 
against the attacks of their assailants. These Defenders, 
in their later and more questionable history, owed much to 
the felicity of the pacific title which they thus assumed. 
For, though formed for purposes scarcely illegitimate, and, 
at any rate, having endured very considerable provocation, 
they did not very long adhere to the defensive operations 
which their name implies. When, some ten years subsequent 
to their formation, the violent conflicts between Peep of Day 
Boys and Defenders culminated in the famous Battle of the 
Diamond, this peaceful appellation stood them in good 
stead. Historians have hesitated to admit the paradox that 
Defenders could be the attacking party, and the Protestant 
faction have been visited with the sole blame of these feuds 
long after they had changed places with their adversaries 
and assumed the defensive position themselves. 

The standing animosities of Protestant and Catholic had 
broken out intermittently in Armagh from 1784 to 1795, 
and occasional eruptions had shown that the ever-smoulder- 
ing volcano of religious discord was not completely at 
rest. In 1795, however, it burst into fierce action, and its 
ravages on this occasion appear to have been aggravated 
by the accidental coincidence of agrarian with religious 
interests. The concession of the franchise to the Roman 
Catholics in 1793 had produced in those parts of the country 
where Protestant and Catholic were not very unevenly 
divided a curious result, which no one probably had antici- 
pated, but which in a country like Ireland was certainly 
very unfortunate. Prior to that measure Irish landowners, 
with the natural object of strengthening their political 
influence, were in the habit of giving a preference to 
Protestants, in order to command their votes. When, 
however, the Act of 1793, by giving Catholics a voice in 
elections, made the religion of his tenantry immaterial to the 
landlord, who expected in any event, as down to the Water- 
ford election of 1823 he always did, to control their votes,* 
* After the Enfranchising Act of 1793 the ‘forty-shilling free- 
holder’ was multiplied in large numbers in the Irish counties, the 
landlords counting upon implicitly and, down to the Waterford and Clare 
elections, uniformly receiving the votes of their tenants. It was the 
revolt of these freeholders in Waterford and Clare that carried Catholic 
Emancipation, and Sir Robert Peel accompanied his Emancipation Act 
with a measure disfranchising these freeholders and substituting a 10/. 
franchise, a franchise which, it is curious to note, Wolfe Tone had 
suggested as a security to the land-owning claims against confiscatory 
legislation, 
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a change took place which was much resented by the 
Protestant farmers. Deprived of the advantages of his 
political monopoly, the thrifty and cautious Presbyterian 
found himself outbid in the competition for vacant farms 
by the uncalculating land-hunger of the Catholic Celt. The 
landowners gave the preference to the highest bidder, irre- 
spective of religion, and the disgust of the disappointed 
Protestants, their hereditary hatred aggravated by the sight 
of their Catholic neighbours entering into what they had 
grown to regard as the heritage of a chosen people, broke 
out into fury. It is said that an attempt was even made 
to organise a crusade for the expulsion of the new tenants. 
It is certain, at all events, that the latter soon found them- 
selves served with threatening notices, which bade them go, 
in the language of Cromwell, ‘to hell or Connaught ’—a 
sentence which was in some cases enforced by serious out- 
rage. The whole country speedily took fire, and the ranks 
of Peep of Day Boys and Defenders were swelled by 
immense numbers of recruits. In the heat of sectarian strife 
the agrarian casus belli was forgotten, and the whole North 
threatened to resolve itself into opposing religious camps. 
By the middle of 1795 the Defenders’ organisation had 
spread from Ulster to Leinster and Connaught, and its 
active spirits had determined on making effective reprisals 
on their original assailants. During the whole summer the 
county of Armagh remained in a state of constant turbu- 
lence, which culminated in September in a pitched battle 
at the Diamond, a village near Portadown, in which, after 
three days’ skirmishing, a force of Defenders from Monaghan 
and the surrounding counties were beaten off with consider- 
able loss. 

These extraordinary proceedings were watched with 
mingled feelings by the Government on the one hand and 
by the insurrectionary leaders on the other. To the latter 
they were the source of serious disquietude, as threatening 
to destroy the harmony of that co-operation between the two 
creeds which they had, for their own purposes, so energetic- 
ally laboured to bring about. The United Irish leaders 
had the sagacity to see how injuriously their cause was 
affected by this demonstration of the radical opposition 
between the two parties whose co-operation was essential 
to the triumph of their designs, and in Tone’s correspondence 
we find Armagh spoken of with irritation as ‘ having always 
‘been a plague to us.’ Two of the most important members 
of the organisation were despatched to the scene of the 
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disturbances. In vain they used their best efforts to com- 
pose these unfortunate dissensions. The hostility of race 
and religion proved stronger than all other arguments, and 
the angry feelings engendered by the blood spilt at the 
Diamond made reconciliation impossible. On the morrow 
of that affair, September 22, 1795, the first Orange lodge 
was formed in the house of a farmer named Sloan. It 
was in its first intention apparently designed as a purely 
defensive precaution for the mutual protection of the farmers 
of the district, to the neighbourhood of which the organisa- 
tion was at first confined. But the Defenders having formed 
themselves in formidable numbers in the adjacent counties, 
the example of the Armagh Orangemen was quickly followed 
in the Down, Antrim, and other northern counties. By the 
middle of 1797 the United Irish Society, which had recruited 
its forces so extensively and so exclusively from the ranks 
of the Defenders that it had become an essentially Catholic 
body, had been so entirely discredited with many of its 
original supporters, and had induced so much suspicion and 
alarm among the Protestant party, that the latter, unable 
in such troubled and excited times to preserve a neutral 
position, even if they had wished it, became active supporters 
of the Orange body. The day dream of a United Lreland had 
become a nightmare, which never faded from the memories 
of the men who beheld the spectre of the rebellion. 

For more than a generation it became impossible to revive 
in any part of Ireland the ideals of the men of 798. It 
never became possible to revive them in Ulster. Long 
before the rebellion broke out the movement had ceased to 
be formidable in the district where it had originated, and 
from which it derived all its importance as a serious menace 
to English rule. In the town of Belfast itself not a finger 
was raised, and though Henry Joy McCracken and two 
or three more of the Protestant leaders persisted in forcing 
their way through the fields of Antrim and Ballinahinch to 
the ignoble fate that awaited them, the men on whom Tone 
and his comrades had relied for success refused to fire a 
shot in a struggle from which they foresaw that even if 
they emerged triumphantly they would be called on to 
surrender their cherished ascendency of race and religion 
in favour of the hereditary enemies of both. Though the 
Union was by no means hailed with enthusiasm in the 
North of Ireland, it is remarkable how quickly even pro- 
minent United Irishmen became reconciled to it. After 
the insurrection of Robert Emmet and Russell a numerous 
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meeting of the inhabitants of Belfast expressed ‘ their horror 
‘at the nefarious attempt to disturb the peace of Ireland,’ 
and leave was obtained to raise two corps of Volunteers, in 
whose ranks were conspicuous many of the men who had 
figured as active agitators prior to 1793. In a few years 
the Protestants of Ulster had become, in the language of 
one of the original reformers, ‘convinced of the necessity 
‘ of an incorporation of the two kingdoms, which by delivering 
‘them from a dependent independence had removed the 
‘danger of a rupture between them.’ And even so thorough 
an United Irishman as Dr. Drennan, the Tyrtzus of the 
insurrectionary army, declared in 1817 that a full, free, and 
frequent representation of the people in Parliament would 
reconcile him to the Union. 

It is a matter of serious importance that the continuity of 
Ulster sentiment—of Ulster prejudice, if the phrase be pre- 
ferred—should be understood ; and that the misapprehension 
founded upon an inconsistency of political conduct which is 
much more apparent than real should be corrected. Other 
causes besides those we have referred to have no doubt 
contributed to strengthen the attachment of Ulster to the 
Union ; but the considerations here indicated have unques- 
tionably been the dominant factors in producing that 
enthusiasm for the British connexion which is now the 
characteristic of North-Eastern Ireland. Convinced though 
we are of the soundness and justice of the principles on which 
Ulster Unionism rests, we are far from expressing sympathy 
with their every developement. But the student or the 
statesman who seeks to apply the lessons of history to the 
empirical science of politics will err gravely if he thinks 
that what he is unable to sympathise with is not worth 
comprehending. No sensible man, no statesman of sagacity, 
and certainly no true lover of Ireland, however strenuous 
his opinions, can possibly deem it for the advantage of the 
country that the distinctions of race and creed and party 
should be so broad and deep as they unfortunately 
are and have been, nor should anything be lightly 
spoken or written which implies approval of ancient dis- 
sensions or tends to fan to fresh vigour flames which, if not 
yet dying, are at least less furious than of yore. But scarcely 
less disservice is done to the true interests of Ireland and 
the Empire by misreading the facts of history, and by a too 
facile acceptance of pleasant and convenient theories. No 
one is entitled to theorise about Ireland until he has 
made some progress towards understanding Ulster. 
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Art. III.—The Poetical Works of William Morris. New 
edition. London: 1896. 


. Gothic Architecture: A lecture for the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. By Wituiam Morris. London: 1893. 


3. Hopes and Fears for Art. Five Lectures. By WiILLIAM 
Morris. London: 1882. 


pu author of ‘The Earthly Paradise ’—the production 

with which his name is most widely and popularly 
associated—has left behind him a reputation of very un- 
usual quality. A poet of no mean order, he made his own 
poetic style in a series of works as remarkable for their 
general excellence of literary execution as for their voluminous 
character and the comparative rapidity with which they 
were produced. In regard to the style of furniture design 
and house decoration he has exercised an influence on the 
taste of his generation such as no single man has exercised 
since Chippendale. He took a keen interest in social 
questions, especially in those affecting the prosperity and 
happiness of the poorer classes, and in the whole subject of 
the relation of art to daily life and the means whereby 
modern life might be rendered more beautiful and more 
enjoyable. A Socialist to the core, he taught, and seriously 
believed with all his heart, that there was no true and living 
art except such as was produced by the people and for the 
people. He invited us to look back with admiration and 
sympathy to a period, the historical place of which was 
never very accurately defined, when the artisan made all 
things beautiful by mere natural instinct, and when there 
were norich men and no patrons of art to spoil the simplicity 
of artistic aims. He renounced the Renaissance and all its 
works, and was one of the last to cling to the tenets of the 
Gothic revival, and to assert that medizval architecture was 
the only true model and ideal of architecture, long after all, 
even of his own immediate coterie of friends and allies, had 
forsaken this faith. Quite late in his career he took up the 
subject of the reform of printing and the make-up of books, 
going into it with the thoroughness with which he went into 
everything that he took up, so that when he gave an 
illustrated lecture on the subject in the New Gallery some 
little time since, those who did not ‘ know the man and his 
‘communication’ might have imagined that he was an 
expert in printing and book-production who had never 
devoted his thoughts to anything else. Clearly this was a 
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man not only of remarkable versatility of talents but of 
wonderful energy and vitality of nature, who, though in no 
one branch of intellectual work did he evince genius of the 
highest order, yet made a strong and unmistakeable impres- 
sion upon the feelings and tastes of his generation, not more 
by the force of his talent than by the absolute sincerity of 
his convictions, expressed in the speech of a man who 
believed every word he said. 

In the new edition of Morris’s poems, the volume which 
takes its name from the first poem, ‘The Defence of 
* Guenevere,’ is reprinted without alteration from the edition 
of 1858. Considered in connection with the later poems it 
holds a curiously isolated position, representing a phase of 
feeling and of literary style which the poet in his next 
production seems to have suddenly outgrown or put aside. 
The volume was dedicated to a prominent member of the 
‘ P.R.B.,’ and is itself essentially a representation in poetry of 
what used to be termed the pre-Raphaelite spirit in painting. 
It is a study of episodes of medizeval life, seen in all its strong 
colour, its profusion of detail, its mingling of savage cruelty 
with courage and mysticism. It is characterised by a 
crude realism which is sometimes very effective, sometimes 
grotesque, and occasionally even coarse. In one respect this 
early volume is typical of the main defect both of its author’s 
literary work and of his whole character and career, viz. the 
total absence of the sense of humour. In another respect 
it differs materially from his later poetic work; it gives 
little promise of the facility—the dangerous facility—which 
the author subsequently attained in versification; it is full 
of angular and halting lines; e.g. :— 

‘(This in their teeth) they looked as if they deemed 
That I was spying what thoughts might be hid,’ 


‘He fought 
A good fight, may be, ere he was slain quite :” 
which is sheer prose and not metre at all; and at the best 
there is generally little finish in the workmanship, little of 
that perfection of expression which shows the last touch of 
the artist in verse. In such matters Morris seems, at this 
time at least, to have been careless enough; he did not want 
to make good literature ; he wanted to tell a story effectively, 
to throw a new light on a situation (as he certainly does in 
the ‘ Defence of Guenevere ’), to realise some of the actuality 
of medizval life, and to present a vivid picture to the eye, 
by descriptive epithets in regard to colour and detail which 
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are brought in so naturally that they seem not so much in- 
ventions as descriptions of what the writer had actually seen, 
as when the ‘Good Knight in Prison ’ sees through his window, 
through ‘ the stanchions, half worn out with rust :’— 


‘ Close at hand 
Four spikes of sad sick sunflowers stand, 
The Castellan with a long wand 
Cuts down their leaves as he goes by, 
Ponderingly, with screwed-up eye, 
And fingers twisted in his beard.’— 


or in the ride through the rain to ‘ The Little Tower ’— 


‘Though our arms are wet with the slanting rain, 
This is joy to ride to my love again: 


Which way through the floods, good carle, I pray ? 
“ The left side yet! The left side yet ! 
Till your hand strikes on the bridge parapet.” 


Shake the wet off on the upland road, 
My tabard has grown a heavy load. 


They are ringing the bells, and the torches glare, 
Therefore the roofs of wet slate stare. 


There she stands, and her yellow hair slantingly 
Drifts the same way that the rain goes hy.’ 


This Homeric gift of visualising a scene, and seizing on its 
details, is obvious through all Morris’s poetry. We come on 
instances of it again and again in ‘Jason’ and ‘ The Earthly 
Paradise : ’— 


‘There shail the quick-eyed Centaurs be thy friends :’ 


‘ And therewith kissed the boy, 
Who with his black beard played, and laughed for joy 
To see the war-horse in the red torch-light,’ 


‘The thunder growled about the high brown hills; ’ 


‘ For o’er the oily smooth mill head 
There hung the apples growing red, 
And many an ancient apple-tree 
Within the orchard could he see, 
While the smooth mill walls white and black 
Shook to the great wheel’s measured clack 
And grumble of the gear within ; 
While o’er the roof that dulled that din 
The doves sat crooning half the day.’ 


To return for the moment to the ‘ Guenevere ’ volume, one 
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recognises in it that Morris had read his Froissart to good 
purpose ; ‘ Sir Peter Harpdon’s End’ and ‘The Haystack in 
the Floods’ are vivid realisations of the kind of medizval 
savagery which the old chronicler relates as if such deeds 
were a matter of course ; the ‘ Haystack’ is one of the most 
powerful things in the volume, and one of the best written. 
Others of the poems are steeped in an atmosphere of dreamy 
old-world romance framed in ‘local colour;’ the effect is 
enhanced by the very look and sound of the medizval-French 
names :— 
‘Who walked in that garden fair? 
Miles and Giles and Isabeau, 
Tall Jehane du Castel beau, 
Alice of the golden hair ; 


Big Sir Gervaise, the good knight, 
Fair Ellayne de Violet, 
Mary, Constance fille de fay, 
Many dames with footfall light.’ 


The feeling for decorative effect in this poem (‘ Golden 
Wings’), for the colour in the objects named, is characteristic 
of a decorator poet. 
‘ Deep green water filled the moat, 
Each side had a red brick lip 
Green and mossy with the drip 
Of dew and rain ;’ 


That ‘red brick lip’ is a sign of the times; it might have 
come out of a ‘P.R.B.’ picture, and indicates too the turn 
in architectural taste which was to lead in a brick-building 
generation; earlier in the century it would have been a 
* marble lip.’ 
‘The painted drawbridge over it 

Went up and down with gilded chains ; 

"Twas pleasant in the summer rains 

Within the bridge-house there to sit.’ 


So all the details of the scene are gone through with 
touch after touch, till we seem to be drawn into it, and 
forget the modern world entirely; it was a new charm at 
the time, though others have waved the same wand since. 
But perhaps the finest of the poems that paint medieval life 
and incident is that spirited lyric, less known and quoted 
than most things in the volume, ‘The Gilliflower of Gold,’ 
the song of the winner at a tournament, who bore the gilli- 
flower as his lady’s cognisance, The splendid lilt of this, 
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with the touch of tenderness mingled with it, seems to 
express the very heart of medieval chivalry :— 


‘Our tough spears crackled up like straw ; 
He was the first to turn and draw 
His sword, that had nor speck nor flaw 
Hah! Hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


But I felt weaker than a maid, 

And my brain, dizzied and afraid, 

Within my helm a fierce tune play’d— 
Hah! Hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 

Until I thought of your dear head, 

Bow’d to the gilliflower bed, 

The yellow flowers stain’d with red ;— 
Hah! Hah! la belle jaune gireflée. 


Crash ! how the swords met, “ giroflée !” 

The fierce tune in my helm would play, 

“ Labelle! la belle! jaune giroflée !” 
Hah! Hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


Once more the great swords met again, 
* La belle! la belle!” vdut who fell then? 
Le Sieur Guillaume, who struck down ten ;— 


Hah! Hah! la belle jaune giroflée.’ 


The third line of the last-quoted stanza is weak; but on 
the whole this is a Tyrtsan strain, the tune of which it is 
difficult to get out of one’s head again. The unexpected use 
of the word ‘ giroflée’ to express the clash of the swords is a 
fine point. As an example of the contents of this early 
volume, in a totally different key from the last, one may cite 
these exquisitely tender lines from the short poem entitled 
‘Summer Dawn :’— 
‘ Far out in the meadows, above the young corn, 
The heavy elms wait, and restless and cold 
The uneasy wind rises; the roses are dun ; 
Through the long twilight they pray for the dawn 
Round the lone house in the midst of the corn. 
Speak but one word to me over the corn, 
Over the tender, bow’d locks of the corn.’ 


A first volume of poems, containing so much that was 
both original and various, was indeed one of rare promise, 
in spite of obvious literary defects. It gave the idea that 
its author was one who could sound various pipes at will. 
He had the power, as exemplified in the last quotation, of 
expressing tender sentiment in exquisitely musical verse ; he 
evinced keen perception of picturesque detail and colour, and 
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the faculty of conveying the impression of them to his readers, 
as of something which had been under his own observation ; 
and he showed the power of describing actions of human 
personages with dramatic force and spirit, although his gifts 
did not include either humour or the power of-delineating 
personal character. Though the action in ‘Sir Peter Harp- 
‘don’ and ‘The Haystack in the Floods’ is vividly told, the 
personages have no individual character by which we could 
recognise them again; they are names only; we do not 
seem to get more of them than the costume and the scenic 
accessories, and the fact that one is cruel and another 
oppressed or unhappy. But even with this drawback the 
‘Guenevere’ volume is, in its picturesque force and variety, 
and, in regard to many of the poems, we may add its con- 
centration, a strange contrast to the five volumes which 
represent the main bulk of Morris’s poetic work, and the 
titles of which are best known to general readers. We may 
regard the ‘Jason’ volume and the four volumes of the 
‘Earthly Paradise’ as practically one work; for ‘Jason ’ is 
the same order of story in precisely the same style as the 
‘Earthly Paradise’ stories, only at greater length; but for 
this it might just as well have formed, and probably would 
have formed, one of the same collection, instead of being 
published under a separate title. It is a curious pheno- 
menon that a poet who, in his first published volume, showed 
so much variety and such picturesque quality, should have 
settled down in his five succeeding volumes, forming the bulk 
of his contribution to our poetic literature, into such an 
unvarying monotony of style and form as characterises these 
latter works; so much so that in taking up any volume of 
the ‘ Earthly Paradise’ one has to look at the head-line to 
see what story we have opened at, for there is nothing in 
the style or character of any one of them to distinguish it 
from the others; and it would be the same with ‘ Jason’ if 
the volume itself had not the special title. And one is 
tempted to ask, What influence led the poet into this rather 
sleepy labyrinth of dream-fancies, and what is its real value 
as an addition to our literature ? 

Something of the intluence under which Morris wrote we 
learn from the ‘ L’Envoi’ poem at the close of the ‘ Earthly 
‘Paradise.’ A reference to ‘my master Geoffrey Chaucer’ 
and to the ‘ House of Fame’ indicates that he professed to 
be following in the steps of Chaucer, as the old poet shows 
himself in that class of subjective poems of which the ‘ House 
of Fame’ is one, and in the revived treatment of ancient 
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legends which he has given us in the ‘ Legend of Good 
‘Women.’ The latter poem seems, in fact, to have been the 
main suggestion of the ‘ Earthly Paradise ;’ it has a merit 
of concentration which Morris certainly did not emulate, but 
it has, as far as it goes, the same unity of style in the treat- 
ment of the legends, the same monotony ; but a monotony 
which may have a pleasing effect in a series of short poems 
becomes rather a burden on the reader of five volumes. 
Other influences under which the ‘Earthly Paradise’ was 
composed are indicated in the two final stanzas of the 
* Envoi :’— 
‘ Fearest thou, Book, what answer thou mayst gain 
Lest he * should scorn thee, and thereof thou die? 
Nay, it shall not be.—Thou mayst toil in vain, 
And never draw the House of Fame anigh ; 
Yet he and his shall know whereof we cry, 
Shall call it not ill done to strive to lay 
The ghosts that crowd around life’s empty day. 


Then let the others go! and if indeed 

In some old garden thou and I have wrought, 

And made fresh flowers spring up from hoarded seed, 
And fragrance of old days and deeds have brought 
Back to folk weary; all was not for naught. 

—No little part it was for me to play— 

The idle singer of an empty day.’ 


The melancholy refrain about the ‘empty day’ is the 
poetic expression of Morris’s uncompromising pessimism, 
which could see nothing to admire and nothing to sympa- 
thise with in modern life. Everything was wrong— 
hopelessly wrong: an attitude of mind which, if we consider 
how much has really been done to ameliorate the condition 
of mankind since the beginning of the present century, and 
what immense steps have been made in our knowledge and 
grasp of the forces of Nature, is almost an indication of 
narrowness and despondency of temperament. This is not, 
unhappily, a great artistic age; but art is not everything, 
and in some respects the nineteenth century has been a 
remarkable and a very memorable one, as future genera- 
tions will recognise; and it is a blind and a morbid 
philosophy which would preach to us that there is no 
interest in the life of this day, and nothing better to be 
done with it than take refuge in poetic revivals of ancient 
legends. Nor do we mean to say that Morris in his own life, 


* Chaucer, 
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and apart from poetry, took no more vigorous view of life 
than this. He was, in fact, better than his theories; but 
that is his poetic or literary attitude. In claiming to be a 
follower of Chaucer he was—whether he recognised the fact 
or not—only adopting as a model a certain side of Chaucer, 
and that not his most important side. Chaucer was not 
essentially a singer of old legends in rather melancholy and 
plaintive verse. He was essentially a man of vigorous and 
healthy nature, with a keen interest in life, an inexhaustible 
fund of humour, and a great power of dramatic characterisa- 
tion. The central and real Chaucer is the Chaucer of the 
‘ Canterbury Tales,’ not the Chaucer of the ‘ Legend of Good 
‘ Women,’ which is after all a very small portion of his work ; 
and to speak of Morris as our modern Chaucer is merely 
to show misunderstanding of Chaucer, who, in his 
leading work, is one of the very last poets with whom 
Morris could have any right to be compared; in fact they 
are at opposite poles of poetry. Whether Morris himself was 
aware of this seems very doubtful, from the fact that in the 
illustrated and decorative edition of the ‘Canterbury 
‘Tales’ which he had been engaged on for some time 
before his death the illustrations were to be furnished by 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, of all painters of genius the very last 
one to be chosen to illustrate such a work. The most 
prominent quality in the ‘Canterbury Tales’ is dramatic 
and humorous delineation of varieties of human character. 
Sir E. Burne-Jones is a painter absolutely devoid of 
dramatic power, and whose figures have so strong a family 
resemblance in physical characteristics and expression that 
the name of any one of them would do for any other. To 
depute to such an artist, great though he be, the illustration 
of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ was equivalent to confessing an 
entire misunderstanding of the spirit of the poem. 

There is, in fact, nothing Chaucerian about the ‘ Earthly 
‘ Paradise ;’ and, on the other hand, so far as we can connect 
poetry with painting, it strikes us that there is in it a great 
deal of the influence of Burne-Jones, with whom Morris 
was on terms of long and continuous intimacy. As modern 
representations of ancient legend, the feeling of these poems 
is remarkably similar to that of Sir E. Burne-Jones’s paint- 
ings. They have the same kind of merits and the same 
kind of defects. As in the pictures, so in the poems, the 
personages presented to us are but personages who fill a 
composition in a decorative manner; they all speak the same 
mild and measured language; the whole composition is 
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unreal, it is a dream-world, where mild, grave figures move 
and act with a slow serenity which never disturbs the 
beauty, calm, and balance of the whole. Only in little 
details of nature, of the landscape amid which the action 
takes place, are there touches of reality, often very charm- 
ing ones, showing Morris’s love of nature and his quick 
perception both of aspects of landscape and of the little 
incidents of bird and flower life, as when he says in ‘ The 
‘Good Knight in Prison’ (‘ Guenevere’ volume) :— 
‘ Like one who paints with knitted brow 
The flowers and all things one by one, 
From the snail on the wall to the setting sun: ’ 


though there is none of the ‘knitted brow’ in his poems, 
everything seems to slip into its place easily and naturally. 
There is a beauty of its own no doubt in this calm and 
equable movement ofthe poem ; but there are moments when 
one feels that the situation demands that this calm should 
be broken by something more strenuous; and it never 
comes. One of the most remarkable fancies in ‘ Jason’ is 
the conflict in which Orpheus and the Sirens contend in 
song, as it were, for the souls of the Argonaut crew; the 
Sirens singing from the shore and Orpheus answering from 
the ship. This was a splendidly suggestive idea, and the 
contrast between the Siren promises of enchanted bliss and 
the endeavour of Orpheus to recall his companions to the 
sense of the everyday beauties of common earth is up to a 
certain point finely carried out :- 
‘Tne Sirens. 

Shall we not rise with you at night, 

Up through the shimmering green twilight, 

That maketh there our changeless day, 

Then, going through the moonlight grey, 

Shall we not sit upon these sands, 

To think upon the troublous lands 

Long left behind, where once ye were, 

When every day brought change and fear ? 

Then, with white arms about you twined, 

And shuddering somewhat at the wind 

That ye rejoiced erewhile to meet, 

Be happy, while old stories sweet 

Half understood, float round your ears, 

And fill your eyes with happy tears. 

Ah! while we sing unto you there, 

As now we sing, with yellow hair 
Blown round about these pearly limbs, 
While underneath the grey sky swims 
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The light shell-sailor of the waves, 
And to our song, from sea-filled caves, 
Booms out an echoing harmony, 

Shall ye not love the peaceful sea ? 


Orvilevs. 
Nigh the vine-covered hillocks green, 
In days agone, have I not seen 
The brown-clad maidens amorous, 
Below the long low-treliised house 
Dance to the querulous pipe and shrill, 
When the grey shadow of the hill 
Was lengthening at the end of day ? 
Not shadowy nor pale were they, 
But limbed like those who ’twixt the trees, 
Follow the swift of Goddesses. 
Sunburnt they are somewhat, indeed, 
To where the rough brown woollen weed 
Is drawn across their bosoms sweet, 
Or cast off from their dancing feet ; 
But yet the stars, the moonlight grey, 
The water wan, the dawn of day, 
Can see their bodies fair and white 
As Hers, who once, for man’s delight, 
Before the world grew hard and old, 
Came o’er the bitter sea and cold ; 
And surely those that met me there, 
Her handmaidens and subjects were ; 
And shamefaced, half repressed desire 
Had lit their glorious eyes with fire, 
That maddens eager heads of men. 
O would that I were with them when 
The new-risen moon is gathering light, 
And yellow from the homestead white 
The windows gleam; but verily 
This waits us o’er a little sea.’ 


This contrast between the healthy brown-clad maidens of 
earth and the deceitful Sirens of the ‘ pearly limbs’ is finely 
imagined, and the whole is expressed in verse of unimpeach- 
able smoothness and finish. Yet surely it hardly rises to 
‘ the height of this great argument ;’ surely one feels that the 
protest of Orpheus is almost as sad and monotonous as the 
temptation of the Sirens; that a more strenuous and 
vigorous style was called for to express the glory of human 
action and strife and suffering as against the temptation to 
the bliss of indolent enjoyment. 

Taken altogether, the ‘Earthly Paradise’ is a series of 
(mostly) classic legends reproduced in a very lengthy form, 
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with a great many charming incidents of decorative setting, 
but with a total lack of flesh-and-blood humanity in the 
personages ; told in verse which is for the most part exceed- 
ingly equable and polished in style, but characterised by an 
intentional naiveté and antiquarianism both of thought and 
expression which sets it still further back from the plane of 
reality, and sometimes gives to the writing the air of a kind 
of studied childishness. That is the mistake that Spenser 
made, and which has stood so much in the way of the 
general acceptance of his great poem; as Pope observed :— 
‘Spenser himself affects the obsolete,’ 
whereas Chaucer wrote honestly in the best contemporary 
English of his day; and the literary affinities of Morris are 
really much more with Spenser than with Chaucer. Spenser’s 
richness and stateliness he has not; but Spenser’s lengthi- 
ness, affected archaisms, and want of genuine humanity in his 
personages, Morris has reproduced, whether intending it or 
not, only too well. And the consequence is that with what- 
ever pleasure parts of ‘Jason’ and the ‘ Earthly Paradise’ 
may be read now, the reading of the whole work becomes 
tedious. ‘ Very few and very weary are those who are in at 
‘the death of the blatant beast,’ said Macaulay of the 
‘Faérie Queene ;’ and very few and very weary, too, must be 
those who have waded straight through from the Prologue to 
the Epilogue of the ‘ Earthly Paradise.’ The Prologue itself 
is one of the most interesting parts of the poem, as there is a 
real narrative interest in it, though of a rather Utopian 
character ; there is less of acted naiveté in it than in the 
stories themselves, and it is sprinkled with reflective passages 
which are worth serious reading; this very fine one among 
them, on the contrast between the first and the latter half of 
the life of man :— 
‘Two gates unto the road of life there are, 

And to the happy youth both seem afar, 

Both seem afar, so far the past one seems, 

The gate of birth, made dim with many dreams, 

Bright with remembered hopes, beset with flowers ; 

So far it seems he cannot count the hours 

That to this midway path have led him on, 
Where every joy of life now seemeth won— 
So far, he thinks not of the other gate, 
Within whose shade the ghost of dead hopes wait 
To call upon him as he draws anear, 
Despoiled, alone, and dull with many a fear, 
“ Where is thy work ? how little hast thou done, 
Where are thy friends, why art thou so alone ?” 
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How shall he weigh his life? Slow goes the time 
The while the fresh dewsprinkled hill we climb, 
Thinking of what shall be the other side, 

Slow pass perchance the minutes we abide 

On the gained summit, blinking at the sun; 

But when the downward journey is begun, 

No more our feet may loiter, past our ears 

Shrieks the harsh wind scarce noted midst our fears 
And battling with the hostile things we meet, 

Till, ere we know it, our weak shrinking feet 

Have brought us to the end, and all is done.’ 


This may be said to be a new expression of an old thought, 
and a fine and pathetic one.* But to come to the stories 
themselves ; take what may be called a fairly representative 
one, ‘The Man Born.to be King;’ this is agreeably and 
smoothly told, with very pretty touches of description here 
and there; but notwithstanding the beauty of the descrip- 
tive passages, one of which we have already quoted, people 
who take poetry seriously may surely find nearly one 
hundred pages of this poem rather too much. ‘Cupid 
‘and Psyche’ is, we believe, a favourite ; the legend is so 
charming in itself that in almost any form it takes the 
fancy, and the verse for the most part is as sweet and 
melodious as could be wished; yet it may be questioned 
whether the poet has not injured rather than enhanced its 
effect by reducing it to an almost childish simplicity. 

‘The Watching of the Falcon’ is a more powerful tale, 
with a certain degree of moral significance about it. 
‘The Story of Rhodope’ is one of those which best repay 
careful reading; it is less naive in style than many of the 
others, there is more interest in the unfolding of the narrative, 


* One may compare with this the pathetic passage in Leolf's 
soliloquy in Sir Henry Taylor’s ‘ Edwin the Fair’ (Act ii. scene 2) :— 
‘The sun 
Rides high, and on the thoroughfares of life 
I find myself a man in middle age, 
Busy and hard to please. ‘The sun shall soon 
Dip westerly—but oh ! how little like 
Are life’s two twilights ! Would the last were first 
And the first last! That so we might be soothed 
Upon the thoroughfares of busy life 
Beneath the noonday sun, with hope of joy 
Fresh as the morn—-with hope of breaking lights, 
Illuminated mists and spangled lawns 
And woodland orisons and unfolding flowers, 
As things in expectation !’ 
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and there is more of real human pathos and character in the 
figures—the ambitious, restless-minded maiden, stubbornly 
discontented with her lot, the poor old father who desires 
her love above all things, and at last shrinks silently from 
accompanying her to her life of grandeur, through a modest 
sense of his own unfitness. The close of this poem is really 
pathetic ; under the influence of the last touching incident 
the author altogether forgets his decorative limits and his 
assumed naiveté, and writes powerfully and impressively ; 
but such moments are too rare in the wide spaces we have 
t, to traverse. With all the frequent beauty of detail and 
. incident, and the somewhat drowsy charm of a versifica- 
. tion nearly always equable and musical, it is to be doubted 
d whether such a book as this can survive as a living book of 
English poetry. That there should be so much verse, and 


e ; 

a so generally good, produced by one who in one sense was no 
a ‘idle singer,’ but a very busy man, is no doubt in itself a 
ne remarkable feat, but ‘ more matter with less art’ would 


1 have been more to the purpose for posterity. 
We can only regret that a poet of distinctly original 


“ genius has to a great extent sacrificed his opportunities by 
d allowing himself to be led astray, as by a kind of intellectual 
d mirage, into the task of medivalising Greek legend for 
" modern readers, for that is what it comes to; the atmo- 

sphere of the ‘ Earthly Paradise’ is medieval, not classic ; 
2, and even the medizevalism is an assumed attitude. There is 


t more of real impression of ancient Greek feeling and atmo- 
sphere conveyed in Arnold’s ‘ Strayed Reveller,’ concentrated 


A as it is, than in all the pages of ‘ Jason,’ ‘ Cupid and Psyche,’ 
. and the rest. Morris, for many reasons, will not be for- 
b] 


gotten, and his longest poem will probably always fill a 
"g place in library shelves, but it will be less and less read as 
- the phase of esthetic feeling, which has made it attractive 
to one generation, begins to wane. Of his epic ‘ Sigurd’ 
we have spoken recently,* and a return to it confirms us 
in our former opinion that it is a most remarkable tour de 
force in poetic composition, but that for a poem which was 
to take a permanent and recognised place in modern poetic 
literature it needs concentration. We suggested then that 
the author might still make a great poem of it if he would 
rewrite it ina more concentrated form ; for that it is unhappily 
too late, nor in fact did we suppose that Morris would be 
likely to accept or act upon advice of that kind either from 


* Edinburgh Review, October 1893, pp. 474, 475. 
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this or any other quarter. A vain man he certainly was 
not, but a man more obstinately convinced in his own 
opinions probably never lived. It is obvious that in 
‘Sigurd’ he dreamed of producing what should be a modern 
Homeric epic on a medieval subject; and it is so far a 
greater success than the ‘Earthly Paradise’ that the 
poet’s medizvalised mind and turn of thought and expres- 
sion and imagery are more in accordance with the medieval 
character of the subject. But the fact is that the Homeric 
epic is an anachronism now. It is not sufficient to relate a 
national legend in verse with a good lilt in it; that kind of 
exploit belongs to the youth of nations, when verse is not 
merely a literary art but is the vehicle of historical or 
legendary records. A modern epic must stand on its literary 
workmanship, and whatever facility in composition a poet 
may possess—-and that of Morris seems to have been really 
phenomenal—an epic which can claim permanent acceptance 
on that footing is not a kind of essay which can be ‘ written 
in the intervals of business.’ Milton’s great poem, while we 
have drifted far away from the school of religious feeling 
and creed to which it appealed, retains its hold on us by its 
pure literary grandeur; but years were devoted entirely to 
it, and the poet considered twelve lines ‘a good morning’s 
work.’ It would be rather interesting to know how many 
lines of ‘ Sigurd ’ its author considered a good morning’s 
work. ‘Sigurd’ is a remarkable monument of poetic facility 
in versification and construction, and contains many pic- 
turesque and striking lines; but few people will ever read it 
straight through, because the modern mind does not care 
for the retailing of the legend as such. The legend is 
common property now; if a poet treats it at length, 
what we require from him is that he should make it the 
vehicle for a poetical composition of which every portion 
will have a high literary value for its perfection of expres- 
sion; and this certainly cannot be said of‘ Sigurd.’ Morris’s 
translation of the poem which he chose for some reason to call 
the ‘ Mineids’ of Virgil has the same characteristics. It is 
very facile and easily written, and keeps, as far as we have 
examined it, very close to the meaning of the original; but as 
to any attempt to represent Virgil’s finish and delicacy of 
expression, there seems not a tr vce of such a thing; it is 
Virgil done into the ‘ vulgar tongue,’ that is all. Even the 
most marked and palpable effects of the original are ignored, 
e.g. the contrast of metrical effect in the two lines— 
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‘ Corripuere viam interea, qua semita monstrat. 
Jamque ascendebant collem, qui plurimus urbi 
Imminet.’ 


which Morris translates :— 


‘ But therewithal they speed their way as led the road along, 
And now they scale a spreading hill that o’er the town is hung.’ 


But where is the expressive contrast between the dactylic and 
spondaic line? Utterly gone. To convey any impression 
of the style of Virgil in a translation would give the trans- 
lator a long and difficult task, no doubt, but such a work 
ought to be along and difficult task. Morris seems to have 
regarded it as something to be turned off easily as a leisure 
occupation ; that he should have been able to do it as well 
as he has done in that kind of offhand way is in itself re- 
markable, but he has only produced what may be called a 
readable popular translation of the story. He might have 
produced something far beyond this if, in his facility for verse- 
making, he had not underrated his task. 

It is in the last volume, ‘ Poems by the Way,’ that we are 
brought back again to what we consider to have been the 
real Morris—if only he had known it. Here, as in the 
‘Guenevere’ volume, we find that the author of the dream 
fancies of the ‘ Earthly Paradise’ had the power to touch 
our hearts in poems of concentrated expression and passion. 
Toone or two of these we have referred in a previous article. 
Another to be noticed is ‘ Mother and Son,’ the reflections of 
a mother over her infant; a poem as remarkable for its truth 
and pathos of feeling as for its simple and_perfectedly 
unaffected style. ‘The Half of Life Gone’ is another of 
the same kind of merit; and we may quote the following 
little poem as an instance how Morris could write when he 
could put away his acted mediavalism :— 

‘Lo, when we wade the tangled wood, 
In haste and hurry to be there, 
Naught seem its leaves and blossoms good, 
For all that they be fashioned fair. 


But looking up, at last we see 

The glimmer of the open light, 

From o'er the place where we would be; 
Then grow the very brambles bright. 


So now, amidst our day of strife, 
With many a matter glad we play, 
When once we see the light of life 
Gleam throuch the tangle of to-day,’ 
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Considering the genuine ring both of style and feeling in 
some of these poems, one cannot but feel that Morris might 
have been a greater poet if he had written less, and would 
have secured a larger and more permanent place in the 
literature of his country had he given more scope to the 
power which he undoubtedly possessed of appealing in 
poetry to the deeper sympathies and passions of humanity, 
instead of spending himself, as ‘the idle singer,’ in volume 
upon volume of old-world legends the super-sweetness of 
which, seductive at first, proves at last rather tiring to the 
reader. 

Of Morris the craftsman it is less difficult to speak, for 
here there can be little occasion for criticism or difference 
of opinion. The change which has taken place in the 
average public taste in this country in regard to the design 
of carpets, furniture, etc., and the general fitting up and 
decoration of dwelling houses, is something extraordinary, 
and can only be appreciated by those who can remember the 
general appearance of an ordinary ‘ well furnished ’ drawing 
room some forty years ago—the staring white marble chimney- 
piece with the gilt timepiece of debased Louis-Quinze aspect, 
the sprawling sofa-legs in double curves, the big knops of 
flowers on the carpet and hearthrug, and the terrible colours 
and realistic foliage of the wall papers. About the present 
furnishing taste there is no doubt often a certain amount of 
affectation; it is adopted as a mere fashion by some persons 
who would follow any fashion that was set them ; but the 
fact remains that whereas some thirty or forty years ago the 
general taste in England in such matters was perhaps worse 
than that of any other country, it is now on the whole better 
than that of any other country, except the United States; 
and even the Americans learned from us lately in the first 
instance, though they have perhaps in some respects 
improved upon our lessons. Even in the ordinary work 
exposed for sale in furniture shops the effect of the change 
is manifest ; tradesmen, it is true, care nothing about artistic 
style, but they have been compelled to do their best to 
follow the change in the public demand. And this improve- 
ment in household taste is the direct work of Morris more 
than of any one else. He set the example of designing 
furniture in accordance with the requirements and expression 
of structure (in which respect furniture properly follows 
much the same principles as architecture) ; of considering 
harmony of colour in the carpets, papering, and other 
decorations of a room; of treating designs based on natural 
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foliage on true decorative principles, conventionalising the 
forms employed, and teaching his public the importance of 
beauty of line and of preserving the balance and spacing of 
decorative detail. He has been the means of revolutionising 
our taste in the design of textiles and wall papers, and of 
reviving the artistic employment of needlework and tapestry. 
More recently, no doubt, others have followed in his wake, 
and the work turned out from his own establishment was 
probably, in later years, rather influenced than designed by 
him ; but he was himself a designer in the first instance, and 
subsequently collected round him a kind of school of workers, 
who were able to carry out work in the spirit which he had 
started. And Morris’s perceptions in this class of work were 
not based on any mere dilettante preferences. They were 
the result of a close and unremitting study of the subject. 
It is said by those who knew him well that no man had such 
a thorough and exhaustive knowledge of the technical 
processes of old work, so far as we now have the means 
of knowing them. Design in all the decorative arts is, or 
should be, based upon or largely influenced by technique ; 
it was the perception of this, and the knowledge of the 
technical requirements and possibilities in connection with 
each class of material, which led him to the right path 
in the treatment of design. There was no better example 
of his perception in this respect than the cheap chair, which 
used to be called the ‘ Morris chair,’ which he designed many 
years ago. This was an attempt to show how an article of 
furniture could be made which, by simply following out the 
best lines of construction with plain materials, in the form 
most convenient for its practical purpose, would nevertheless 
have a distinctly artistic character. This chair, if we 
remember right, was originally sold for about ten shillings 
(the price has followed the general rise in prices of work 
since); it was an artistically designed chair for the million, 
but it would hardly look out of place in the mansion any 
more than in the cottage. 

In regard to architecture, Morris’s opinions as to the present 
time were as consistently pessimistic as his social opinions. 
His lecture on Architecture, delivered at the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition some years ago, is a brilliant and interesting 
recapitulation of the history of architecture from his own 
standpoint, and contains some very suggestive remarks ; but 
his view is a narrow one. His theory was that architecture 
could only be said to exist as a living art when it was 
the work of a co-operative guild of artificers, and Gothic 
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architecture alone was supposed to fulfil this condition. He 
could not deny that there was a beauty of its own in Greek 
architecture, but he held the theory—once popular, but 
which few artists or students of art now hold—that the Greek 
temple was dependent for all its real beauty on the sculpture. 
Most people will say that theremains of the Parthenon, even 
in its present ruined state and divested of its sculpture, 
are a sufficient answer to this. And the guild theory of 
Gothic is rather delusive. In regard to details of mould- 
ings and ornament, and the method of constructing the vault- 
ing, the Gothic churches were no doubt the result of a kind of 
general consensus of habit and method of working among 
the artisans of a particular generation. But the west fronts, 
for instance, of Wells, Peterborough, and Ely, each con- 
stitute a distinct and original architectural conception, 
which must have been the conception of one individual 
mind, and could under no circumstances have arisen from 
the spontaneous and fortuitous concurrence of a number of 
working masons. There is really more a priori ground for sup- 
posing the Greek temples to have been the production of 
guilds of craftsmen, for they have a much closer family 
resemblance than the medieval cathedrals; yet we know 
positively that there were special architects in Greece 
who enjoyed great consideration and commanded very high 
terms, and we derive the very word from Greece. The 
architect to whom the individual character and main 
design of a Gothic cathedral were due (and their individuality 
of character, even taking only the English cathedrals, is 
much greater than is generally recognised) did not com- 
mand high terms, and was not called by a Greek name, 
but he was an architect or ‘master builder’ all the same. 
The blank denial of all beauty and interest to Renais- 
sance or neo-classic architecture is mere bigotry, and 
hardly worth refutation; and to suppose that any build- 
ing, as buildings are now required to be, can be adequately 
carried out on the ‘guild’ system is to suppose that we 
are to ignore planning, lighting, heating, and ventilation ; 
in fact, to go back to the life of the Middle Ages. Ar- 
chitecture is an individual art now, and it is not likely 
to cease to be so, as far as we can predict, unless our 
habits of life relapse into comparative barbarism. Nor is 
there any reason why the artisan, under the modern 
system, should be a mere unintelligent machine ; the more 
intelligent and educated he is, the greater will be his value 
on the work and the greater his interest in it, But to 
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say that a building is to be evolved by the combined 
efforts of a guild of craftsmen (and that is what Morris’s 
theory practically comes to) is about as reasonable, in the 
present day, as to expect that a book should be the com- 
bined production of the ‘companionship ’ of printers who set 
up the type. 

The little volume in which the above-mentioned lecture 
on Architecture was issued was printed at the Kelmscott 
Press, and is in itself a kind of specimen of Morris’s idea as 
to the make-up of a printed page. As a matter of decorative 
effect, it may be questioned whether the introduction of a 
little conventionalised black leaf design on the page to mark 
the close of each paragraph—a kind of glorified full-stop— 
does not produce a rather disagreeable ‘spotty’ effect. 
Speaking generally, however, the productions of the Kelms- 
cott Press are models of fine workmanship, and Morris did 
good service, which may bear further fruit, in calling atten- 
tion to the fine character of design of some of the old founts 
of type, as compared with the hard and meagre character of 
those most commonly employed nowadays. The designing 
of type is a matter of extreme delicacy, as the total effect is 
not realised till a whole page or so comes to be printed; and 
a difference in the designing of the extremities of the letters, 
for instance, so slight that it would be unnoticed if not 
looked for, may make all the difference in the appearance 
when we see the impression of a whole page together. Two 
points there were in Morris’s theory and practice, however, 
to which we must demur. In reviving the old habit of 
leaving large margins towards the external side of the pages, 
and bringing the type close up to the centre stitching of the 
book, he maintained that the ‘unit’ of a printed book was 
the double page as presented when the book is spread open, 
and that therefore the type on the two pages should be con- 
centrated towards the centre, so as to make one mass, or 
nearly so, to the eye. This we deny. A book is a series of 
pages, and the single page is the ‘ unit’; and the practical 
result of Morris’s revived system is that in thick books it 
becomes difficult to read the inner portion of the page, 
owing to the curvature of the surface; and this is distinctly 
unpractical. We suspect that the real reason for the old 
habit of setting the type towards the centre and leaving a 
wide outer margin was to leave space for annotations, and 
the method might still have this value if we ever left our- 
selves time for annotations in these hard-reading days. 
Apart from that, a certain difference in the margins looks 
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much better than a rigidly symmetrical margin all round ; but 
it must not be carried so far as to inconvenience the reader. 
The other point against which we must protest strongly 
is the practice, in some of the more costly decorative books 
turned out from the Kelmscott Press, of printing poetry in 
continuous lines, as if it were prose, instead of in separate 
verses, in order to fill up the page in a more decorative 
manner. This is absurd; it is putting the make-up of the 
page before the matter. Poetry is literary expression in 
verse, and the printer has no right, for his own private ends, 
to transform it into the semblance of prose. 

Behind these various crafts of poet, designer, and printer 
came Morris’s general views as to the relation of Art to Life 
and our state in respect of this at the present time, a good 
deal of the pith of which may be supposed to be expressed in 
the five lectures published in 1882 under the title ‘ Hopes 
‘and Fears for Art.’ A strange kind of prophecy it is, and 
reminds one of the Hebrew prophet’s denunciation, ‘ Woe 
“unto you, ye rich men; weep and howl for the misery that 
‘shall come upon you.’ To read it, one would suppose 
that modern life was a howling wilderness, without a joy to 
be found in it; a state of feeling from which a little of the 
sense of humour at least would have preserved the lecturer. 
He might also have credited his hearers and readers with a 
little more general knowledge of history than to believe, as 
they are repeatedly asked to believe, that there is no bane 
to art like wealth and luxury. He might have expected 
that we should remember the existence of Egyptian temples 
reared with forced labour; of the Taj Mahal, of the 
Alhambra, of wicked popes and princes of the Renaissance 
for whom the greatest artists were glad to work. It is use- 
less to tell us, in the teeth of these and other stubborn facts, 
that art is only connected with simplicity, with morality, 
with honesty, poverty, and thrift. Splendour and costliness 
in our surroundings are not necessarily artistic, and where 
they are not they are vulgar and revolting; but wealth and 
luxury are no blight on art, as Morris sought to persuade his 
hearers—they may even be the means of fostering it. There 
is hardly a beautiful thing at South Kensington but has 
been made because some wealthy man wanted it or could 
purchase it. The artist must have enjoyed making it—there 
has never been any work of real art which did not interest 
the man who made it; but it was not made for that sole 
end—it was made to sell. Still, there are noble thoughts 
in these lectures, net less so because they are sometimes 
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aspirations after the impossible. ‘That which I under- 
‘stand by real art is the expression of man’s pleasure in 
‘his labour. I do not think he can be happy in his labour 
‘ without expressing that happiness; and especially is this 
‘so when he is at work at anything in which he excels.’ 
This reminds one of George Herbert’s— 


‘ Who sweeps a room as to Thy laws, 
Makes that, and the action, fine.’ 


though Herbert alluded rather to the moral than the 
esthetic aspect of the subject. Morris enlarges on the 
beauty, almost the necessity, of man having pleasure in his 
work—‘ If a man has work to do which he despises, which 
‘ does not satisfy his natural and rightful desire for pleasure, 
‘ the greater part of his life must pass unhappily and without 
‘ self-respect.’ As to despising his work, George Herbert 
gives him the antidote to that; but as to joying in it, the 
fact is that the happiness of having work to do which is a 
source of pleasure and interest for its own sake is, and must 
be in this crowded life, the lot only of a fortunate minority ; * 
to expect otherwise is Utopian, though it is an ideal, no 
doubt, to aim at. That ‘you cannot educate, you cannot 
‘ civilise men, unless you give them a share in art,’ is, in the 
highest and noblest sense of the word ‘ civilisation,’ a whole- 
some and absolute truth, and one to be carefully borne in 
mind (and it is now not entirely overlooked) in connection 
with national education schemes. A more practical maxi- 
mum, which Morris laid such stress upon that he repeats it 
twice in emphatic italics, is this: ‘Have nothing in your 
‘houses that you do not know to be useful or believe to be 
‘ beautiful. That maxim is perhaps the best thing in the 
book, since it is absolutely true and universally applicable, 
and its mere application would at one sweep put an end to 
bad taste and vulgarity in the daily surroundings of our 
lives. The words form a very good summary of the kind of 
improvement in household taste which Morris did so much 
to initiate and carry out. 
* * We ask action, 

And dream of arms and conflict, and string up 

All self-devotion’s muscles; and are set 

To fold up papers. To whatend? We know not. 

Other folks do so; it is always done ; 

And it perhaps is right. And we are paid for it, 

For nothing else we can be.’ 
P CLOUGH: Dipsychus 











Sir George Tressady. 


Art. IV.—Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. Humpury Warp, 
Author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘ David Grieve,’ ‘ Marcella,’ 
&c. London: 1896. 


tT would be interesting to know what proportion of the 
reading public of the world read English only, and 
what proportion of these read only English novels. 

Rapidly as the English race is increasing in every quarter of 
the globe, the spread of its language is more rapid still. The 
Germans and the Norsemen are great colonisers, and for a 
time they maintain in the midst of Anglo-Saxon communi- 
ties their own tongues and the traditions and sentiments of 
their ancestors. Butin a generation or two they become lost 
in the great mass of the English amongst whom they have 
settled, retaining no trace, except, perhaps, in some surname 
uncouth to English ears, of the continental nations from 
whom they sprang. With the French in Canada it is very 
different; for whilst a few years obliterate in the United 
States every distinction between Englishman and German, 
the French Canadian at the end of the nineteenth century 
is as much a Frenchman and as unlike his English fellow- 
colonist as was his ancestor in the days of Montcalm, a 
ecntury and a half ago. This vitality, however, of the 
French race and tongue when we consider the world at large 
is seen to be but local ; whilst, on the other hand, the spread 
of English is so general and so rapid, that it seems not 
impossible that it may ultimately become to all intents and 
purposes the language of what is called Western civilisation. 
In the meantime, though as yet, fortunately, the dull days of 
a world-wide Anglo-Saxon uniformity have not arrived, a 
popular English writer addresses such a public—so nume- 
rous, so spread over the whole surface of the earth—as 
earlier authors neither knew nor imagined. 

How can the ear of such a mighty audience be gained ? 
Statesmen, as a rule, address their own countrymen only, upon 
subjects mainly of local interest. The influence of philosophers 
and men of science is, indeed, not bounded by the national 
march ferces which confine the statesman to his own pre- 
serves. Yet, from the nature of their subjects, learned and 
scientific men address themselves of necessity to the select 
few, not to the masses of mankind. They write for the 
intellectual and instructed classes, a small minority of the 
reading world. To catch the ear of that great public we 
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are now considering, one which is no more narrowed by 
limitations of class, intellectual or otherwise, than by limita- 
tions of geography, an author’s subject must be as wide as 
humanity itself. The preacher, the poet, the novelist, each 
deals, or should deal, with the story of human life and 
character, with the inward or the outward life of his fellow- 
beings, real or imaginary. Here the whole world is kin, 
but it requires the touch of a master hand to awake its 
kinship. 

It has been often said, and with some truth, that almost 
any ‘life’ would be interesting if one could get really at it 
—that is, if it were truly and completely told. In this age of 
biographies it is rare to find the true story of ‘a life’— 
the living portrait of a man. The interest of an ordinary 
biography is often dependent rather upon its historical value 
then upon its presentation of character. If it fails in many 
eases to show us its subject as the man he was, it helps to 
make known to us what actually happened. When one calls 
to mind the multitudinous ‘ Memoirs,’ ‘ Lives,’ ‘ Letters,’ 
‘ Recollections,’ ‘ Autobiographies,’ and ¢ Literary Remains ’ 
which have been published, say in the last ten or fifteen 
years, many of them undoubtedly of the greatest interest and 
value, one cannot but think how much less familiar they have 
made us with the personages they commemorate—real men 
and women—whom, for the most part, we or our friends have 
actually seen in the flesh, than we are with those mere 
creations of the imaginative brain, the outstanding cha- 
racters of successful fiction. The true life of the present 
century is best recorded in its fiction; and just as the public- 
school life of forty years ago can best be recalled and 
realised by the study of ‘Tom Brown,’ so, as regards the 
wider stage of the world, the Victorian era will live again for 
a future generation more vividly in the pages of our great 
writers of fiction than in the more solemn records ‘of 
history. 

The reason why people read novels is much more simple 
and intelligible than the reason people have for writing 
them. Busy men and women turn to fiction in order to be 
interested and amused, in order to be lifted out of a labo- 
rious or humdrum existence into a more attractive or more 
exciting world than their own. Idle men and women must 
pass the time somehow. It is easier to read a novel than to 
go to the play. It is, moreover, a pleasure that can be 
enjoyed independently of place or of companions. How often 
does one see in the corner of a railway carriage, even on 
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the Underground Railway, nay, in a penny omnibus, the 
absorbed face of a fellow-traveller whose book has trans- 
ported him outside the monotony and désagrémens of his 
journey, and has converted what would at the best have 
been a period of tedium and impatience into an interval of 
unalloyed happiness, upon which his arrival at his destina- 
tion comes as an unwelcome break. 

On the whole, the public owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
those who provide it with so much recreation. Different 
authors write novels, it is clear, for different reasons. Some 
think they have a ‘ message’ to deliver to mankind. They 
wish to preach, perhaps, or at least to teach. Others 
take a tradesmanlike view of their position, and think only 
of providing wares which will sell. To some, again, and to 
the very best of them, the telling of a good story is for its 
own sake a supreme delight. 

In the infancy of the world, as in the early childhood of 
every generation, mankind loved to be ‘ told stories,’ if only 
the story-teller possessed the requisite gifts to move, or 
interest, or amuse his audience. It is one thing to tell a 
story to a dozen or so of people gathered round a camp fire. 
It is a very different thing to pour your tale into the ears of 
the English-reading public of both hemispheres at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Yet the story-teller’s gifts are still 
required. However meritorious may be the author’s inten- 
tion, however careful his execution, however accurate his 
observation of life and manners, his tale will not strike home 
unless there is in him the power of making it a reality for the 
time being to those who read it. Men and women want to 
be interested above all things, to be moved or to be amused. 
They do not turn to novels in order to be taught morals, or 
religion, or political wisdom. Yet, on the other hand, it is not 
easy to overrate, though it is impossible to weigh the influence 
for good which the best class of fiction has had over several 
generations of Englishmen. It is not so much a question of 
high literary merit or style, as of the writer’s power to make 
his story become the lasting possession of his reader. Pro- 
bably no boy ever read his fill of Marryat without being the 
better for it. Probably no reader was ever immersed in 
the novels of Walter Scott without finding himself braced 
in moral tone by his immersion. Yet, unless we are mis- 
taken, this influence of fiction is necessarily an indirect one. 
Men want to read novels, and English experience at least 
has amply shown that the novels most liked by the public 
are those in which, though they are entirely free from 
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sermonising, the indirect influence we speak of is wholly 
for good. Truly Praed’s lines should never be forgotten : 
‘I think that life is not too long, 
And therefore I determine 
That many persons read a song 
Who will not read a sermon.’ 


‘ Sir George Tressady ’ is one of those rare novels in which 
the story is laid in the future. Occasionally, indeed, an 
author has found in a distant future full play for his 
imagination in carrying out, as he thinks to their logical 
conclusions, principles whose progress he watches with 
interest in his own day. He anticipates, for instance, such 
developements of warlike science and invention, or of social 
organisation, as will change the whole conditions of civilised 
human life. Such books as Lytton’s ‘Coming Race’ or as 
Bellamy’s ‘ Looking Backward’ have an interest of their 
own. But the future to which Mrs. Humphry Ward invites 
attention is the immediate future. The life, the social 
problems, the politics, are those of the present day, and the 
party situation described might almost be taken for a fore- 
cast of politics only some half-dozen years hence. In her 
sketch of political personages the author has drawn her 
ideas from the contemplation of actual types, and she has 
attempted photographic accuracy in her descriptions of the 
House of Commons, country house, West End and East 
End life, as it presents itself to-day. 

We make acquaintance with the hero of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s last novel as he is driving home in a landau from 
the declaration of the poll after a sharply contested county 
election, in which he has succeeded in beating a miner candi- 
date by only seventeen votes. It is but four or five years 
since Sir George left Christchurch, and 


‘Ilis brow is still smooth and white and boyish under his straight 
fair hair, whereas the rest of his face is subtly lined, and browned as 
though by travel and varied living. The nose and mouth, though not 
handsome, are small and delicately cut, while the long pointed chin, 
slightly protruding, made those who disliked him say’ that he 
resembled the portraits by Velasquez of Philip 1V.; but even ‘if the 
Hapsburg chin had to be admitted, nothing could be more modern, 
intelligent, alert, than the rest of him.’ 


Sir George’s companion in the carriage was Lord Fontenoy, 
& man some years his senior, who had made himself of late 
a power in the House of Commons, where he was already 
looked upon as the leader of a band of independent spirits 
who in the cause of individual liberty were resisting every 
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legal restriction which the more advanced Radicals and 
Socialists, in the name of humanitarianism, were endeavour- 
ing to impose upon the freedom of capital and labour. It 
was in the hope of bringing to his assistance in the House 
a new and capable recruit that Fontenoy had been giving 
his vigorous help to Sir George throughout the election 
which had just ended so satisfactorily. As they drive home 
together to the country house which had been the head- 
quarters of the successful candidate during the struggle, the 
self-questioning, almost half-hearted character of Sir George 
comes into sharp contrast with the earnest self-devotion of 
his companion, who, after a youth of reckless pleasure and 
the wildest extravagance, is now finding the deepest and 
almost the sole interest of his life in the political cause in 
which he is engaged. Indeed, before they got home the 
new member for Market Malford, as he lies back in ‘the 
‘brougham ’ (hitherto described as a landau), positively drops 
asleep at the monotonous droning of his leader over the 
technicalities of ‘Maxwell’s Bill, the great measure with 
the fate of which that of our hero was to be so closely 
interwoven. 

Four years had effected a complete change in the ‘ Dicky 
* Fontenoy’ who at Oxford, on the Turf, and in the world of 
pleasure had been renowned for the recklessness of his 
career and the wildness of his extravagance. There had 
been a magnificence about the impetuosity, or rather ‘ the 
‘ doggedness, with which he had plunged into the business 
‘ of ruining himself, which stirred the imagination.’ And 
now the man whom the world thought destined to end his 
career as a bankrupt roud was living a life of incessant toil 
and drudgery, sacrificing all other interests and all other 
pleasures to the pursuit of power and fame on the stage of 
politics. His following in the House of Commons was a 
small one, but it held the balance between parties, and in 
the impending political crisis its action was expected to be 
decisive. 

Sir George’s courtship, if such it can be called, and his 
marriage with Letty Sewell, follow apace. Neither feels 
nor professes any depth of sentiment for the other. For 
some three weeks during the election they had been guests 
together at Malford House. Her brightness and prettiness 
amused and stirred him. He liked her company. He en- 
joyed the sparring terms on which they generally met. On 
her side there were no illusions. As she scans him on the 
evening of the election, it is true that ‘the slim yet virile 
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‘ figure drawn to its full height, the significant long-chinned 
‘ face, pleased her senses. He might be plain—she supposed 
‘he was—but he was nevertheless distinguished and extra- 
‘ ordinarily clever.’ Now Letty was, after her kind, a young 
lady of high ambitions. Her father was a small country 
squire, in indifferent health, living in a remote part of York- 
shire. Her mother was a nonentity, and she herself fully 
realised that her parents left it entirely to her to make her 
own way in the world. In one sense she had been eminently 
successful. 

‘ Few girls in her set had enjoyed a better time—few perhaps had 
dared so many adventures. . . . She had not been afraid to be talked 
about... . Dances, picnics, moonlight walks . . . impertinences to 
men who did not matter, and pretty flatteries to the men who did... 
It was all pleasant enough to think of. 


She could not reproach herself with having missed a single 
chance. ‘And yet—well, she was tired of it! Out of love 
‘altogether with her maiden state and its opportunities.’ 
Only the other day she had thought that the great matri- 
monial prize of her neighbourhood was within her reach. 
‘She had played every card she knew—and she had failed!’ 
Under the circumstances, what could she do but enter upona 
new campaign, where victory, though a less brilliant one than 
she had hoped for, might more easily be won? Sir George’s 
income she was at pains to ascertain—‘three or four 
‘thousand a year, she supposed—more perhaps in good 
‘years.’ She honestly liked ‘his distinction,’ however little 
she understood it; besides, she would be lifted without doubt 
socially into a higher miliew than her own. And so this 
pleasing and prudent maiden again began ‘playing her 
‘cards ;’ and very well she played them! Though Tressady’s 
fancy was stirred, he did not delude himself into the belief 
that he was deeply in love with Letty. He was not romantic 
by nature, and his views of women seemed crude, to the 
point almost of brutality. Still, Letty had her way, and by 
the end of the third chapter the two were engaged. 

Letty is an undeniably clever sketch of a character 
sufficiently common at the present day in the world and in 
fiction. Her shallow nature, her vulgar social rivalries and 
ambitions, had been partially hidden from the eyes of 
Tressady, temporarily dazzled by her brightness and 
fascination. But that cynical youth—for he was only 
five-and-twenty—did not expect to find in her or in any other 
of her sex qualities of a higher order than gaiety and charm. 
It would be her business to make life easy for him; for to 
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lead an easy life, free from worry and trouble, was the great 
end of his philosophy. He boasted himself on his freedom 
generally from all illusions and enthusiasms. He had come 
into political life as a fighting member of a small and essen- 
tially fighting party. He had won his first battle, yet it was 
hardly over before his self-questioning nature made him half 
doubt the merits of his own cause ; just as his fastidiousness 
made him dislike many of the methods by which his success 
had been won. 

It is the author’s object to bring into contrast with the 
marriage of Sir George and Lady Tressady the married life 
of Lord and Lady Maxwell. In every respect Lord and 
Lady Maxwell are the antitheses to Sir George and Lady 
Tressady. In them we see the strongest mutual love, 
lofty, ambitious, unhesitating faith in the objects they are 
pursuing in common, and intense zeal in striving towards 
the realisation of their political and social ideals. And this 
story of the contrast of married life with married life is so 
woven through and through with the politics of the present 
day, that the reader may well doubt whether, after all, it is 
not the author’s main end to write a treatise on socialistic 
legislation and the true objects of social reformers, rather 
than to pursue the personal history of two pairs of human 
lives. 

Lady Maxwell, the ‘ Marcella’ of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
last novel, had been married now for some five years. She 
was playing a conspicuous part in the political and social life 
of London when she first made the acquaintance of Sir 
George Tressady, the young member for Market Malford. 
It is unnecessary to recall to our readers the generous, 
impetuous, and most dictatorial Marcella Boyce, who, full of 
extreme Radical and socialistic ideas, became the wife of 
Aldous Raeburn, the heir to the great landed estate of his 
grandfather, Lord Maxwell. Soon after the marriage the 
grandfather died, and Lord Maxwell was now the democratic 
member of a new Conservative Administration. The con- 
dition of parties had for long been curiously unsettled, and 
as one reads the description of the couple of years of party 
history immediately preceding the accession to office of Lord 
Maxwell’s friends, it is impossible to doubt that our author 
is mingling descriptions of the actual politics of the day 
with her anticipations of a more than possible future. 

‘A strong and long-lived Tory government had come to an end; 
and since then all had been in confusion in English politics. - A weak 
Liberal government undermined by Socialist rebellion had lasted 
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but a short time, to be followed by an equally precarious Tory ministry 
in which Lord Maxwell—after an absence from politics of some four 
years or so—returned to his party only to break it up. For he suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon them a measure in which his own deepest 
convictions and feelings were concerned, and which had behind it ail 
the more important trade unions. Upon that measure the Ministry 
fell; but during their short administration Maxwell had made so great 
an impression on his own side that when they returned, as they did 
return, with an enlarged majority, the Maxwell Bill retained one of 
the foremost places in their programme, and might be said, indeed, at 
the present moment to hold the centre of the political field. That field, 
in the eyes of any middle-aged observer, was in strange disarray. 
The old Liberal party had been almost swept away; only a few waifs 
and strays remained, the exponents of a programme that nobody 
wanted, and of cries that stirred nobody’s blood. <A large Independent 
Labour and Socialist party filled the empty benches of the Liberals— 
a revolutionary, enthusiastic crew, of whom the country was a little 
frightened, and who were, if the truth were known, a little frightened 
at themselves,’ 


These men had, in ‘the House’ at all events, a coherent 
programme; but the outside world of labour was disturbed 
with storms, and the forces of reaction and revolution under 
new leaders and in new forms seemed anxious to fight the 
matter out. 

The reactionaries were led by Fontenoy, and in the new 
Parliament had increased in numbers and quality. ‘They 
‘abhorred equally a temporising Conservatism and a plunder- 
‘ing democracy. They stood frankly for birth and 
‘wealth, the Church and the Empire.’ They upheld per- 
sonal liberty against the meddling of the law with trade. 
They were cultivated and generally able men, for the most 
part Imperialist at heart, too conscious perhaps of their 
own superiority over men who were without the kind of 
knowledge and experience acquired at English universities. 
This was the state of parties in the House of Commons 
when ‘ Maxwell’s Bill,’ under the charge of Lord Maxwell’s 
colleague, the Home Secretary, Mr. Dowson, was brought 
forward. 

The well-informed believed that Lady Maxwell as a 
political foree was hardly less powerful than her husband. 
There is nothing new in England in the exercise of consider- 
able political influence by ladies. By means of their position 
and social talents the wives of eminent statesmen have often 
rendered to their husbands’ cause and party material assist- 
ance ; and it is possible that their influence has been occasion- 
ally all the more felt from the indirect fashion in which it was 
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exercised. But Lady Maxwell is the political woman of very 
modern times indeed. Her methods were not those of the 
great ladies of the past. ‘Maxwell’s Bill’ was her Bill as 
much as it was her husband’s. She had drafted it with 
him, founding its remedial clauses upon her own experience 
amongst wage-earners of every sort and kind. Amongst 
these hard-pressed workers she had spent great part of her 
life ; and she was now fighting their battle, as she regarded it, 
at the same time that she fought her husband’s, on East-End 
platforms and in West-End drawing-rooms. Lord Max- 
well’s colleagues in the Cabinet knew ‘that he represented 
‘the keystone of their arch.’ But his personality was not 
one which impressed itself greatly upon the outside public ; 
and all the more on that account ‘attention became con- 
‘centrated on the convictions, the temperament, and the 
‘ beauty of his wife.’ 

This, then, is the situation; and though there are some well- 
drawn minor parts, these are the five characters—viz. Sir 
George and Lady Tressady, Lord and Lady Maxwell, and 
Lord Fontenoy—upon whose relations the real interest of 
the story turns. Tressady had spent the four years since he 
had left Oxford in distant foreign travel. His strongest 
public sentiment was, naturally enough, his sense of pride in 
the greatness and external power of his country. He felt 
something like contempt for the smallness, as it seemed 
to him, of the parochial politics in which home-staying 
Englishmen are absorbed. Marcella could not but notice 
how Tressady seemed to kindle as he listened to the stirring 
reminiscences of the distinguished old Indian Governor 
who was one of the party at Castle Luton. ‘ When 
‘ you talk of India and people like the Lawrences or Lord 
‘ Dalhousie,’ she said, ‘then one sees what you really 
‘ admire—-what stirs you—what makes you feel.’ How can 
he help feeling gratitude, is his reply, ‘ towards the people who 
* have made one’s country ?’ ‘ That have made one’s country,’ 
she repeated, not without a touch of irony. ‘ Well,’ he re- 
plied after a pause, ‘well, I am waiting to hear you prove 
‘that the Dalhousies and Lawrences have done nothing for 
‘their country, compared to—-what shall we say ?—some 
‘trade union secretary whom you particularly admire.’ 
They are strolling after dinner in the moonlight of a summer 
night in the garden at Castle Luton, an historic Tudor 
mansion. The music from within, the beauty of the night, 
the presence of Marcella, combined to send through his being 
‘a quick gust of pleasure and romance,’ 
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‘« That have made this country?” she repeated, going back to their 
political talk, and quickly forgetting the music and the moonlight. 
“ And of course that house appeals to you in the same way? Famous 
people have lived in it, people who belong to history. But for me 
the real making of one’s country is done out of sight in garrets and 
workshops and coalpits, by people who die every minute—forgotten 
—swept into heaps like autumn leaves, their lives mere soil and foot- 
hold for the generation that comes after them. All yesterday 
morning, for instance, I spent trying to feed a woman I know. She 
is a shirtmaker; she has four children, and her husband is a docker 
out of work. She had sewed herself sick and blind. She couldn’t 
eat and she couldn't sleep. But she had kept the children alive-—and 
the man. Her life will flicker out in a month or two; but the 
children’s lives will have taken root, and the man will be eating 
and earning again. What use would your Dalhousies and Lawrences 
be to England without her and the hundreds and thousands like 
her?”” 

Tressady retorts that this woman is just the person who 
would be prevented by the clumsy project of legislation 
advocated by Lady Maxwell from earning her bread. People 
who at present can earn but starvation wages would then 
be driven by hundreds and thousands into the workhouse. 
No, she replies, for ‘ there will be friends to help—friends 
‘who will strain every nerve.’ 

And so the two discuss from opposite points of view, and 
with different sympathies, a well-worn theme. The reasons 
put forward on the one side failed, as was to be expected, to 
make the slightest impression on the other. And yet in him 
was sown the seed of doubt, growing into discontent with 
the political part he was playing. His party associations, 
his own scepticism towards what he had considered quack 
remedies, his belief in individual independence, the influence 
of his leader, Lord Fontenoy—all came to count as nothing 
in the scale when the prospect of pleasing Lady Maxwell 
was in the other. Tressady, we have seen, had no very 
exalted opinion of the other sex. It was the proper business 
of women to give pleasure rather than assistance to men. 
Towards the modern political woman his feeling was one of 
strong dislike, and against Lady Maxwell in particular he 
was doubly armed, or so he thought, by the talk that he had 
heard of her skill in the practice of womanly wiles in favour 
of her husband’s cause. He was not, or thought he was 
not, of a romantic disposition. Nevertheless, Marcella’s 
personality, not her arguments, from that evening forward 
began to sway all his thoughts, and ultimately determined 
his political actions. 
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When Marcella had spoken of friends who in the coming 
day of trial would strain every nerve to help the poor 
‘All her heart showed itself in voice and emphasis. Almost for the 
first time in their evening’s talk her natural passionateness had come 
to sight—the Southern impulsive temper, that so often made people 
laugh at or dislike her. Under the lace shawl she had thrown round 
her on coming out he sawthe quick rise and fall of the breast, the 
nervous clasp of the hands lying on the stone parapet. These were 
her prophetess airs again. To-night they still amused him, but ina 
gentler and more friendly way.’ 


And the talk goes back to the tailoresses, and he accepts her 
invitation to come and see the East-End poor of London for 
himself at her house in the Mile End Road, between which 
place and her houses in St. James’s Square and in Brookshire 
she divided her time. 

No one can be surprised that Marcella was often somewhat 
harshly judged by a censorious world. Men and women of 
the baser sort saw only the familiar spectacle of a clever and 
beautiful woman using her female charms in order to give 
herself power and fame, and to bind captives to her 
triumphal car. Her very straightness of purpose, her 
absence of all guile, and her forgetfulness that others were 
less genuine than herself, had more than once gone near to 
leading her into complications which an ordinary woman with 
half her wits would have avoided. She remained a woman, 
though she sometimes half forgot itin her zeal for her cause. 
She rather liked Tressady from the first, and she intended to 
draw him out. ‘As he disclosed himself she felt a strange 
‘compassion for him. It was plain to her woman’s instinct 
‘that he was at heart lonely and uncompanioned; what 
‘ wonder, with that hard, mean, little being for a wife!’ for, 
of course, Letty had ‘ captured him.’ 

Thus stood the situation between the two. Marcella had 
the deepest affection and the most genuine admiration for 
Lord Maxwell. 


‘She never for an instant forgot her husband and his straits; and 
in George Tressady’s mind Fontenoy’s rugged figure stood sentinel. 
Given the circumstances, both her temperament and her affections 
drove her inevitably into trying, first to attract, then to move and 
influence her companion. And given the circumstances, he could but 
yield himself bit by bit to her woman’s charm; while full all the time 
of a confident scorn for her politics.’ 


To a nature such as Letty’s, Marcella’s real character was 
unintelligible. Letty noticed the rapid change of her 
husband’s tone from one of contempt for the ‘ political 
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‘woman’ to one of keen appreciation of the pleasure of that 
lady’s society. Little as Letty really cared for George, she 
was naturally desperately jealous of one she considered her 
rival. And when, in consequence, high words took place 
between them, she did not find his explanations very 
reassuring. ‘ Did I denounce the political woman? Well, 
‘the Lord knows, I am not in love with her now! It isn’t 
‘ politics, my dear, that are attaching, it’s the kind of human 
‘being.’ Her sympathy, he explained, was a rarer gift than 
her beauty. ‘It was only sympathy—just that. Everybody 
‘feels the same. When you talk to her, she seems to care 
‘about it; she throws her mind into yours. And there’s a 
‘ charm about it—there’s no doubt of that.’ 

A better woman than poor Letty might well have resented 
so very futile an exculpation. Henceforward she hated 
Marcella with a deadly hatred. If she could not keep her 
husband in her own power, at all events she would punish 
him by claiming equal liberty for herself. 

George Tressady had entered Parliament at no ordinary 
time. The whole country was rent by a great conflict of 
principles, and the event of the struggle in the House of 
Commons over ‘ Maxwell’s Bill’ would indicate the lines on 
which, probably for a generation to come, the ‘ State’ 
would treat the ‘ problem of labour.’ The Bill, which was 
to be introduced after Easter, was in truth a sort of Factory 
Act, avowedly somewhat experimental in its nature, and 
which on that account was limited to East London, the 
intention of its promoters being, if it should be found a 
success, to extend its operation throughout the country. 
Its provisions were already well known to the public, as in 
the previous Parliament the Bill had caused the fall of a 
Government. Its effect had already loosened party discipline, 
and the longer and the fiercer the discussion raged the 
greater the confusion introduced into party ranks. For the 
first time the grown man’s labour was to be regulated by a 
Factory Act; but even this seemed a small matter com- 


pared with the provisions of Part Il. of the Bill. Here 
was 


‘the famous clause by which it became penal to practise certain trades, 
such as tailoring, boot-finishing, and shirt-making, in a man’s or 
woman's own home—in the same place, that is to say, as the worker 
uses for eating and sleeping. This clause, which represented the 
climax of a long series of restrictions upon the right of a man to 
stitch even his own life away, still more upon his right to force his 
children or bribe his neighbour to a like waste of the naticn’s 
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force, was by now stirring the industrial mind of England far and 
wide.’ 

Every trades union, every working-man’s club throughout 
the United Kingdom, was ringing with this project. On its 
side stood ‘ organised labour ;’ but how about the millions 
who were not organised—not the working men who earned 
good wages in steady employment, but the unfortunate men 
and women who could just keep body and soul together 
by toiling through their lives in the way and at the kind of 
work which was now to be prohibited by law? It was clear 
that Fontenoy would have on his side a large section at 
least of the East-End London mob. Doubtless it would bea 
difficult law to enforce, and it was the method of enforce- 
ment proposed in the Bill which roused to the utmost pitch 
the wrath of Lord Fontenoy and his following. The burden 
of enforcing the law was to be laid on the landlords. 

‘They were to be the policemen of the new Act. To every owner 
of every tenement or other house in London the Bill said, You are 
responsible. If, after a certain date, you allow certain trades to be 
carried on within your walls at all, even by the single man or the 
single woman working in their own room, penalty and punishment 
shall follow.’ 


Already before Easter Lord Fontenoy was leading his 
forces to the attack, choosing as his battle ground the 
whole administration of the Home Office. The action of that 
department, thoroughly imbued with Maxwell’s sentiments, 
was open to much of the criticism to which, later in the 
session, the Bill itself would be exposed. Young Tressady’s 
‘ pulses tingled’ as he listened to the savage force of his 
leader’s speech. ‘Magnificent!’ he muttered to himself. 
‘ We have found a man;’ and he runs up to the Ladies’ 
Gallery to bring out Letty. Of course she had neither 
understood nor cared for what had passed below her. She 
made, however, some meaningless political remarks, which 
suggested to George the necessity of his giving her some 
elementary political instruction, and then ‘chatted and 
‘smiled and gesticulated for his pleasure’ till he was 
charmed with the entertaining plaything he was so soon to 
call his own. For these were still antenuptial days ! 

They dine at the House, and see at another table Lady 
Maxwell and a party of Ministerialists. 

‘Her penetrating yet not loud voice seemed to pervade the party, 
and her eyes and face, as she glanced from one speaker to another, 
drew alternately the shafts and the sympathy of the rest. 

‘Tressady made a face. 
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‘“T say, Letty, promise me one thing!” and his hand stole towards 
hers... “promise me not to be a political woman, there’s a 
dear.” ’ 


A few weeks after their marriage, during the visit to 
Castle Luton, Marcella, as we have seen, had created a 
different impression. On the second day of the debate 
Tressady made his maiden speech, strongly in support 
of Fontenoy-—a speech which, though it rather disappointed 
himself, at once gave him a place amongst the most pro- 
minent of the young members. Every day he found himself 
more and more trusted by Fontenoy, and more and more 
regarded as one of that statesman’s lieutenants. 

After Easter the real battle was joined. Several times 
Tressady had attended Lady Maxwell’s little salon in the 
Mile End Road. He had now seen for himself that extremity 
of poverty in the East End of London under the guidance of 
those who passionately believed in Maxwell’s Bill; and 
unconsciously to himself he had exchanged a paper and 
hearsay knowledge for the knowledge that comes of actual 
and direct experience. He disbelieved as much as ever in 
the remedies proposed by the Bill, in the solutions of 
Marcella for the terrible evil and distress, the reality and 
magnitude of which now struck him with greatly increased 
foree. He had even begun to hate his own convictions. 
How selfish and hard Marcella must think him! ‘ What 
‘would she think, and say?’ was constantly in his mind 
when any point arose in discussion, even when he was 
listening to the sharp cut and thrust of House of Commons 
debate between his leader and his foes. He had begun to 
feel, and she had some distant inkling of it, that for him 
‘to be right with Fontenoy was nothing, but to be wrong 
‘with her would be delight.’ And as the power of her 
charm obtained ever-increasing sway over his nature, his 
eyes became opened to the smallness and shallowness of the 
woman to whom he was tied. He had never given Letty 
credit for possessing either in mind or character the qualities 
which he now found lacking. To tell the truth, he had 
never sought them. But where now were the grace, the 
brightness, the attraction which had given him such 
pleasure three months before ? He had begun to worship at 
the shrine of a noble nature, and now the meanness and the 
vulgarity of poor Letty wore his spirit to the ground. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward narrates with much fulness of 
description the ebb and flow of Parliamentary strife. We 
are a newspaper-reading people, and in recent years the 
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appearance of the House of Commons in its ordinary and 
daily life, thanks to the picturesque pens of gentlemen of 
the press, often occupies a larger share of public attention 
than the dull business with which it is engaged. The House 
itself, the lobbies, the Terrace, seem to be regarded by 
visitors as an interesting show, where the loungers of the 
London season, especially of the fair sex, may find variety 
in mixing a little political fussing with the ordinary pleasures 
of social life. Of late years the novelists have carried even 
further the work which the correspondents had so well begun. 
Romance, unchecked by the Serjeant-at-Arms, has invaded 
the precincts of the People’s Chamber. Hitherto, great as 
was the interest which attached to the place where the 
Commons of England debated and worked, it was not an 
interest of the romantic kind. In the old House of 
Commons ladies could hear a debate only by getting admis- 
sion to ‘ the ventilator,’ and though in the present House a 
ladies’ gallery was provided from the first, care, till very 
lately, was taken that they should be admitted to it only by 
remote byways, where their passage to and fro would not 
distract the thoughts of laborious legislators. Occasionally, 
however, even in the stern days of old, a lady of spirit would 
surmount all the barriers erected for her exclusion, for it is 
recorded that on one occasion, in order to hear her husband 
speak, Mrs. Sheridan (not the beautiful Miss Linley, but her 
successor—the Dean’s daughter) spent a whole evening in 
gentleman’s attire under the gallery, actually within speaking 
distance of the members themselves. Mrs. Ward’s descrip- 
tion of life in the House of Commons must seem unreal 
enough to old members whose intimacy with that assembly is 
not of the last ten years—ladies in the gallery, ladies on the 
Terrace, ladies in the corridors, in the dining-rooms, in the 
Lobby. In legal and constitutional theory they are, no doubt, 
‘ strangers’ within the precincts of the House—a pleasing 
fiction. In fact, they are completely at home there. Mrs. 
Ward is not inaccurate ; she is merely distinctly up to date. 
In the meantime, as Marcella’s influence grew Letty 
began to suspect her husband’s faith and Fontenoy his 
follower’s principles. Each, it must be confessed, had some 
reason for suspicion. Just before the division upon the 
second reading Tressady had a few words with Fontenoy. 


‘“T want to tell you,” he said, “that though I shall vote, I don't 
think I shall speak much more. I don’t think I’m the stuff people in 
Parliament ought to be made of. I shall be remorseful presently for 
having led you into a mistake.” He forced a smile. 
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‘JT made no mistake,” said Fontenoy, grimly, and departed. Then, 
as he walked down the corridor, he completed his sentence, “ except 
in not seeing that you were the kind of man to be made a fool of by 


0? 


women. 


The division came at midnight; majority for Government, 
forty-four—some twenty below the normal majority. As 
Tressady in the stream of members is approaching the 
door to the outer lobby he receives all at once ‘a lightning 
‘impression of beauty ;’ and there within the inner lobby 
stands the inevitable Marcella Maxwell, with outstretched 
hand and kindly invitation to come and see her and 
husband at Mile End, and to bring Lady Tressady with 
him. 

Nevertheless it always happens that in his visits to Lady 
Maxwell he is unaccompanied by his wife. The latter has 
no patience with her husband for falling so completely into 
the toils of one whom she regards, not altogether unnatu- 
rally, as a combination of the flirting wife and the poli- 
tical intrigante. To Letty the sincerity and depth of 
Mareella’s politics were as incomprehensible as her absolute 
purity of character and the completeness of her devotion 
to her husband. No wonder, when exaggerated rumours 
reached her ears of the frequency of George’s visits to Lady 
Maxwell—visits which, it appeared, he kept concealed from 
his wife—that her jealousy should find a vent in reproaches 
the violence of which knew no bounds. If her husband was 
false to her she would try the same game with him. And 
so, out of mere jealousy and pique, she carries on a kind of 
vulgar flirtation with Lord Cathedine, whom in her heart 
she detests for what he is, whilst all the time she accepts 
and encourages his degrading attentions. 

In the meantime Tressady’s condition, apart even from 
his relations with his wife, was not an enviable one. He 
hardly knew whether he had any beliefs left about the Bill 
itself. 

‘In truth, it was not his reason which was leading him. It was now 
little more than a passionate, boyish longing to wrench himself’ free 
from this odious task of hurting and defeating Marcella Maxwell. 
The long process of political argument was perhaps tending every day 
to the loosening and detaching of those easy convictions of a young 
Chauvinism that had drawn him originally to Fontenoy’s side. _Intel- 
lectually he was all adrift. At the same time he confessed to himself, 
with perfect frankness, that he could and would have served Fontenoy 
happily enough, but for another influence—another voice.’ 


He had besides to think of his own personal honour and 
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his political pledges. What was he todo? How would it 
all end ? 

Clause by clause the Bill was creeping through Com- 
mittee, and on every division George had voted with his 
friends. Yet the majorities had been so small, and there 
was still so much to be accomplished, that the Minis- 
terialists’ hearts sank low within them. Lord and Lady 
Maxwell themselves felt that, unless the country were to 
give some decided expression of opinion in favour of the 
Bill, the Measure, and the Ministry with it, were doomed. 
George was gifted with a keen insight into the fluctuation 
of opinion inside and outside the House of Commons. He 
was aware of Fontenoy’s high hopes. He saw the depression 
of Marcella. He could realise in anticipation the deep grief 
which such a disaster would cause her. Together they had 
discussed the chances of the battle. Lord Maxwell had been 
making some stirring speeches in the North; and the 
‘ Hours Clause’ had just been carried, but by a majority of 
only ten. The night was fine, and Marcella was, of course, 
upon the Terrace, waiting in the deepest anxiety with some 
friends to hear the result of the division. 

‘“ Here they are!” said Lady Leven. They turned to the open 
doorway of the House. A rush of feet and voices approached, and 
the various groups on the Terrace hurried to meet it. 

‘« Just saved! By George, what a squeak ! ” said a man’s voice in 

the distance; and at the same time Marcella touched her husband on 
the shoulder.’ 
In the few words that passed they recognise that the 
game is almost up; but she receives fresh hope a little 
later from a talk with Tressady, who sees that the House is 
getting out of hand. During the eight days of Supply 
that elapse before the Bill is resumed this belief is 
strengthened. 

‘“Do you still feel inclined to prophesy?” Marcella asks him, 
smiling. 

‘*] might be, if I saw any chance of the man you want; but he 
doesn’t seem to be forthcoming——-—” 

‘“« And to-morrow is the end! ”’ 

In short the Government had made up its mind to take 
defeat rather than to accept modifications. In a few days 
Ministers would be out, the Maxwells would retire to the 
country indefinitely, and Tressady began to realise what the 
world would be to him when he would no longer have even a 
chance of meeting Marcella. The talk proceeds, and both con- 
template the possibility that he should be the forthcoming man. 
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We cannot afford the space to quote the conversation in which 
this determination is reached—the depth of heart-searching 
before Marcella can invite him to take a part which may 
mean his political ruin, and must expose him, rightly or 
wrongly, to the gravest censure. She almost warns him 
against taking such a dangerous step; but the thought of 
the Bill, and, most of all, the thought of her husband, of 
his exertions, of his anxieties, of his whole life sacrificed to 
the cause, carry the day. George recognises with mixed 
feelings that, after all, her love for her husband is the 
strongest feeling of her woman’s nature. She believes that 
greater knowledge has effected a genuine change in George’s 
convictions. She knows the desolation of his home life, 
and she even hopes that his plunging, heart and soul, into a 
great battle for the right will bring him something like con- 
solation, or at least alleviation, for the private wretchedness 
entailed by his miserable marriage. 

At last, then, George has made up his mind. The Land- 
lords’ Clause, the last controversial portion of the Bill, is 
reached, and the scene when he rises and turns upon 
Fontenoy, tearing his leader’s speech into ribbons, is de- 
scribed with much graphic power. The House was in a 
state of tension. Electricity was in the air. Members felt 
that the next two or three hours were big with fate. 
‘George traced with great frankness his own relation to the 
‘Bill—from an opinion which was but a prejudice to a 
‘submission which was still half repugnance.’ In three 
divisions the House, he said, had approved the main prin- 
ciples of the bill; the country was now rallying in its 
favour; the fears it had excited were being proved to be 
groundless ; nothing remained but machinery. ‘ And so he, 
‘and he believed some others, had reconsidered their posi- 
‘tion ;’ he and they would, if it were necessary, put them- 
selves in the hands of their constituents ; ‘finally, with 
‘reference, not lacking in a veiled passion that told upon 
‘the House, to those “ dim toiling millions’ whose lot as it 
‘comes to work upon the mind is daily perplexing, if not 
‘transforming, the thoughts and ideals of such men as I,’ 
he, in ‘the plainest terms, announced his intention of voting 
‘with the Government, and sat down amid the usual 
‘mingled storm, in a shouting and excited House.’ The 
end had come. During the next hour or two man after 
man on the Liberal benches got up and said the fight had 
gone against them, and that they must accept the inevitable. 
What was to be gained by turning out the Government? 
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The country was on their side. Tressady’s action had 
saved the Bill and the Government, and the majority for 
the clause was twenty-six. ‘Yes, he’s done it!’ said 
Fontenoy with grim composure, though the hand that held 
nis hat shook. ‘The curtain may now fall.’ Marcella was 
at such a moment, of course, on the spot. She heard the 
shouts of victory from a Minister's room behind the Speaker’s 
chair. 

The storm which cleared the air in a political sense only 
intensified the difficulties with which, in his private life, 
George Tressady was surrounded. His wife had already 
heard of his conduct before he got home. To her reproaches 
he made a lame enough excuse, however honest it may have 
been. His opinions had counted for something, he said, 
but in reality the part he had taken was due to his strong 
wish to give Lady Maxwell her heart’s desire. Witha burst 
of passion she escapes from him to her room, and next 
morning sends a letter to Lord Maxwell full of unworthy 
accusations against his wife. But before this had reached 
its destination George found himself at Lady Maxwell’s house. 
To her he unbosoms his whole heart. She had at first 
thanked him rather formally for his friendship. ‘ I lay awake 
‘ half the night thinking of all the thousands of people that 
‘ speech of yours would save.’ He frankly told her he had 
never thought of them at all. He had surrendered his 
judgement to hers. ‘I had simply come to think that what 
‘ you wished was good. That was the whole secret of last 
‘night.’ Deeply moved, she heard his declaration of all he 
owed to her. ‘I have done very, very ill,’ she said. She 
had thought of herself and of Maxwell only, and now it was 
borne in upon her how cruelly she had behaved to Sir 
George and Sir George’s wife. Passionately kissing her 
hand he takes his departure, leaving her weeping silently 
with her face buried in her hands. 

Between Marcella and her husband there were no secrets. 
Maxwell treated Letty’s complaints with contempt, but he 
was annoyed and disgusted with the whole business. That 
he should owe his victory to the fascination exercised by 
the charms of his wife over a distinguished member of the 
Opposition was naturally galling to his pride. He knew 
she was without even the smallest spice of coquetry, and 
that it was the very simplicity and unsuspiciousness of her 
nature that made her less on her guard than was wise 
against being misunderstood. Her self-accusations he 
tried to brush aside as unjust to herself. But Marcella’s 
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honesty would not suffer this. There was one occasion at 
the Mile End Road, she pleaded, when George was unhappy 
and in want of sympathy. She had thrown herself upon his 
feelings. ‘I did try once to influence him—just through 
‘being a woman. There! It is quite true.’ How could 
he blame her. ‘She had appealed to him as her judge, and 
‘he adored her.’ 

It was the thought that she had destroyed the married 
life of the Tressadys that brought such a depth of humilia- 
tion to Marcella’s soul. If there was one feeling which 
possessed her it was her conviction of the blessedness that 
sprang from a happy married life. She had for herself 
realised her own ideal. And now, by her own thoughtless- 
ness, by her own selfish forgetfulness of the very existence of 
Letty, she had destroyed the home of the man who, yielding 
to her personal charm, had just rendered the greatest of 
services to her husband and herself. It was Letty she felt 
for, and to Letty she must go. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward delights in contrast. And most 
effective assuredly is the description of the passionate 
sincerity of Marcella ultimately prevailing over the shallow, 
worldly, selfish nature of poor Letty. It would destroy the 
dramatic force of the scene between them were we to 
attempt quotation. Mrs. Ward has never written anything 
more powerful. Suffice it to say that at last Letty becomes 
convinced of one thing—-of Marcella’s passionate love for 
Maxwell—and then her resistance breaks down. She under- 
stands at last that it is sympathy with her in her wifely 
troubles, and nothing else, which has brought Marcella to her, 
and has forced the lofty pride of her visitor to humble itself 
before her. And so Letty is taken by storm, and jealous 
though she inevitably remained of the ascendency which 
Marcella had obtained over George, she trusted her hence- 
forward as her friend. 

The remaining interest of the novel lies in the prospect of 
reconciliation and of happy relations between the Tressadys. 
Upon achieving this Marcella had set her heart. For this 
she laboured with all the vehement energy of her nature. 
George himself, the very evening of his last interview with 
Marcella, had gone off to France, at the request of Lord 
Maxwell, to rescue from disgrace an aristocratic young roué 
in whom the Maxwells were interested. During his absence 
Letty is persuaded to stay with the Maxwells at Maxwell 
Court, in Brookshire, and there, on his return, Tressady 
joins her. Twelve hours, however, are sufficient to convince 
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him that for him at least the past could never be as if it had 
not been. Friendship between him and Marcella was, he 
felt, impossible and grotesque. Letty, though softened to 
Marcella, was filled with indignation against her husband, 
feeling, perhaps, all the more angry as her knowledge of 
Marcella taught her how little excuse his folly had had in 
the wiles of her rival. On these unsatisfactory terms the 
pair take their departure for their own place in a coal- 
mining district, where a strike is at the time raging. And 
how about their future ? 

*‘“As to Tressady,” says Maxwell to his wife, “no one can say 
what will happen. He has strange stuff in him—fine stuff, 1 think. 
He will pull himself together. And for the wife—probably already 
he owes you much! I saw her look at you to-night—once as you 
touched her shoulder. Dear! what spells you have been using!” 

*“QOh, I will do all I can—all I can!” Marcella repeated in a low, 
passionate voice, as one who makes a vow to her own heart. 

‘“ But after to-morrow he will not willingly come across us again,” 
said Maxwell, quietly. ‘“ That I saw!” 

‘She gave a sad and wordless assent.’ 





Fate, however, as so cften happens, stepped in to prevent 
any realisation of the forecasts, good or bad, as to the future 
of the Tressadys. In the great strike of the miners Tressady 
took an active part on behalf of the colliery-owners, whilst 
his old opponent Bewick was the leading spirit of the men. 
The latter were defeated, and had just resumed work when 
a colliery explosion took place. Its violence shook Tressady’s 
house to its foundations and roused him from his sleep. 

In the weeks that had elapsed since the Tressadys came 
home the strike had taken up almost all George’s time. At 
home things went on for a time uncomfortably enough. 
George’s mother, a terrible lady, who brings to one’s recol- 
lection ‘la belle-mére’ of the French stage, comes to stay 
with them. Letty displays an unselfish determination to 
make the best of things. She corresponds regularly 
with Marcella. The mother-in-law dies; and Letty’s affec- 
tion for her husband, of which jealousy of Marcella had 
first made her conscious, even indeed if it did not actually 
create that sentiment, was beginning to make her life more 
tolerable. ‘We shall rub along somehow,’ said George to 
himself; ‘. . . . in the end, perhaps, it will be better 
‘than either of us could have hoped.’ Their last words 
together were full of affection. 


‘“ Well, we are going to care for each other,” he said, in a low 
voice, after a pause. “ That’s what matters now, isn’t it?” 
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‘She made no reply, but she put up her hand and touched his face. 
He turned his lips to the hand and kissed it tenderly. There was a 
gore, sad spot in each heart, and neither dared to look forward.’ 


Next morning the end came. The explosion had confined 
a number of men in the mine. George was one of the first 
at the pit’s mouth, organising a rescue party, which he led and 
which his opponent Bewick joined. This expedition and the 
death of Tressady in the mine are described with great power 
and pathos. The succession of thoughts and feelings tbat 
course through his dying brain—the recollections of the 
scenes of travel he had known—his remembrance of Mar- 
cella—his message of love and affection to his wife—-all 
these things are finely imagined and finely told. We do 
not think that in any of her other novels Mrs. Ward has 
written anything better than this last chapter of ‘ Sir George 
Tressady.’ 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, unlike a very large number 
of modern novels, interests one in subjects and in people 
worthy of interest. A photographic representation of the 
manners and inanities of contemporary social life, where no 
single character rises above the most ordinary commonplace, 
is not redeemed from weariness by the exalted rank of the 
persons with whom the story generally deals. A little love- 
making and a social adventure or two are easily added, and 
then the novel-reading world is invited to admire the skill and 
fidelity with which ‘real life ’°—meaning thereby the empty 
playtime of an idle social stratum—is supposed to have 
been depicted. There are, again, novels of another class, 
where the interest sought to be created is of a different 
kind, viz. where the author expatiates upon the human 
passions and human relations in their least romantic, least 
ennobling, most material form—revels, in short, in the 
ugliest side of what is human, and who, in tearing down 
veils and sweeping aside conventionalisms, boasts a love of 
truth in the production of works which apparently owe 
their inspiration to a taste for what is ugly and unclean. 
These novels also claim to depict ‘life.’ 

We rise from ‘ Sir George Tressady ’ impressed with very 
different feelings. We have made acquaintance with 
noble characters, with people some of whom have, and 
others of whom are capable of having, high ambitions 
and motives for their lives. Lverything great has not 
been drowned in the general emptiness or nastiness of 
‘real life.’ Letty is, indeed, as shallow, and vain, and 
vulgar a little person as society or fiction has ever produced. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward has drawn her to the life. And yet 
with what skill does she draw out our sympathy even for 
poor Letty! After all Letty had a heart, though she 
hardly knew it herself, so crusted over was it with the 
worldliness, and utter paltriness, and shabbiness of her 
ideals. Jealousy of Marcella called out in Letty her first 
genuine feeling. Her hatred of her rival was vanquished by 
her conviction that Marcella’s passionate love for Maxwell 
was the mainspring of her life. She understood that this 
was the cause of Lady Maxwell’s deep distress at the wreck 
of what might have been a happy married life. So with 
George Tressady. It was his feeling for Marcella which 
made him realise the shallowness of his own cynicism. A 
man of his fastidious, self-doubting, and self-questioning 
nature, a man without conviction, the son of such a mother, 
acquainted in England only with the most frivolous and 
pleasure-hunting society, spends four of the most impres- 
sionable years of his life in distant travel. Small blame to 
him, perhaps, that his only ideals, his own heroes, were 
found in the men who had made England. In the great 
political struggle which is the subject of the novel, a con- 
test between hostile principles and opposing convictions, 
Tressady played the poor but very common part of the 
man who has neither. He rightly came to think that he 
was unfit for political life. So he was at that time. But, 
as Lord Maxwell said, there was good stuff in him, which 
Marcella had brought out, and the future, had one been 
given him, might have seen him playing a much more 
manly part on the political stage. 

It is upon the character of Marcella that the merit of the 
novel turns, and that the ultimate place to be taken in 
fiction by ‘Sir George Tressady’ depends. It was the 
author’s aim to make us see and feel for ourselves the charm 
and power of Lady Maxwell, to make us understand that 
influence which men and women in the story alike found irre- 
sistible. Mrs. Ward evidently appreciated the risk, that her 
readers, sympathising in some sort with Sir George’s earlier 
impressions, might ‘ shy ’ a little at the ‘ political woman,’ and 
out of mere prejudice harden themselves against those 
feelings of admiration which she hoped to elicit. Her fears 
were not unreasonable. A lady who drafts Acts of Parlia- 
ment, speaks upon public platforms, and haunts the gallery, 
the lobbies, and the Terrace of the House of Commons, in- 
vites criticism of a kind to which, of course, more retiring 
natures are not exposed, Marcella, alike for the nation and 
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for her companions, was always ‘ laying down the law.’ It 
is easy to realise the feelings of Lord Maxwell’s colleagues, 
especially of Mr. Dowson, as to ‘the interference’ of the 
‘lady statesman’ in work they deemed their own, and to 
imagine the half-mocking tone in which in the Lobby one 
member would whisper to another, ‘There’s Lady Maxwell 
‘again !’ 

Mrs. Ward has chosen to write an essentially political 
story. The House of Commons is the principal stage 
upon which the drama is played. The stage pro- 
perties have been on the whole accurately provided. 
We are treated to well-drawn scenery representing the 
various places within the Palace of Westminster where the 
people’s representatives pass their time. Even the lockers 
where these gentlemen keep their blue books and cigars 
come in for a passing notice. Of late we are aware that the 
House of Commons has come to be regarded in a new light 
—as one of the social attractions of a London season—but 
we are still inclined to doubt its fitness to form the principal 
arena for a love-story. We are surprised to find that on 
one occasion Sir George actually went ‘for refuge’ from 
female society, or rather from that of his wife, ‘to the 
‘ House,’ where, as has been seen, such very indifferent 
shelter is provided against the wives of others. On this 
occasion he ensconced himself in a mysterious * Upper 
‘Lobby,’ dividing his time between writing letters and 
gazing on the river, till he is discovered by Lord Maxwell, 
who, asa peer of the realm, was as much a trespasser 
within the sacred precincts as any lady in the land. 
Whether the dignity of the House of Commons as a place of 
business is much enhanced by modern fashion may be a 
question. Till very recent years romance was as much a 
stranger to the House of Commons as to the Queen’s Bench 
Division. But the times are moving on, and we may ex- 
pect that in the new palace which is shortly to be erected 
for the ‘Parliament of London,’ if not a terrace, at least 
ample drawing-room accommodation for the necessary tea 
parties will be provided. Then, perhaps, that touch of 
poetry, sadly wanting at present to the London County 
Council, will be given. At last the novelist will take it in 
hand, and novel-readers will thrill as they read of the great 
betterment debate, and how the ‘ progressive’ Peer overcame 
the principles and won the hand of the ‘ moderate ’ Maiden. 

We are dealing with a novel, not with politics, and we 
have, therefore, taken in all seriousness the legislative pro- 
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jects of Lady Maxwell and her husband. Yet we have been 
struck, we confess, with the strange enthusiasm of the 
extremist party for the all-important ‘ landlord clause.’ 
We had almost fancied that a landlord’s right of eviction 
was regarded in such quarters as a relic of a barbarous age ; 
but here the landlords are to be compelled by Act of Parlia- 
ment to turn tens of thousands of the poorest men and 
women into the streets, because they had ventured to earn 
their bread in their own rcoms. Marcella’s enthusiasm 
would make it all right. No doubt so George felt. 

Perhaps we had better drop politics and get back to romance, 
after recording our feeling that in her general treatment of 
social and political differences Mrs. Ward has shown great 
fairness, and a willingness to recognise on every side such 
merits as belong to it. 

Mrs. Ward has endeavoured to embrace within the scope 
of her novel social life of very various kinds—the life of the 
country house, of St. James’s Square, of the House of 
Commons, of West-End society, of East-End distress, the 
troubles of the miners under the stress of strike and during 
the appalling disaster of a colliery explosion. In order, we 
presume, to present a still more complete picture of the 
varied life of the day the episode of Lord Ancoats, a sin- 
gularly disagreeable specimen of the jewnesse dorée, is intro- 
duced. Mrs. Humphry Ward is never at her best in her 
attempts at this kind of low life; and Lord Ancoats’ story 
does not improve the artistic effect of the novel as a 
whole. We are not comparing the two, but as with Frith’s 
‘Railway Station,’ Mrs. Ward’s picture lacks reality from 
the Jetermination of the artist to bring upon the same 
canvas every interesting incident which will tell. 

Mrs. Ward, as is too much the practice of novelists of our 
day, is for ever subjecting her characters to careful analysis 
and elaborate dissection, when it would be better to allow 
their conduct and language to disclose their true nature to her 
readers. George Eliot, great as she was, and great as her re- 
putation will ever be, in some of her novels undoubtedly set a 
bad example in this respect. Our old novelists could be prosy 
enough at times. Their prosing was evidently a pleasure to 
them, though tiresome to us. But there is a wide distinction 
between a story which is unconsciously prosy and a story 
which is evidently both consciously and conscientiously 
laboured. It is from the latter characteristic of the highest 
class of fiction that modern novel-readers have most to 
fear. A good story should seem to tell itself. We want 
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to know what the personages brought upon the stage said 
and did, not to have elaborate disquisitions upon why they 
said and did it. It is a real misfortune that in ‘ Sir George 
‘'Tressady ’ there is such a lack of humour. We are grateful 
indeed to Lady Leven, whose brightness and appreciation 
of the comic side of things must have made her an in- 
valuable acquisition to the society of Maxwell Court and 
St. James’s Square. We cannot always soar with Marcella. 
We like occasionally to laugh with Betty Leven. And after 
all life has its humour everywhere--in the East-End and 
the West-End, and before the Speaker’s chair. 

‘Whenever a reviewer,’ says Charlotte Bronté, ‘ betrays 
‘that he has been thoroughly influenced and stirred by the 
‘ novel he criticises it is easy to forgive the rest. * He 
would be a strange reviewer who did not feel the power of 
‘ Sir George Tressady!’ For ourselves, we succumb, like Sir 
George himself, to Marcella, not to the politician in petti- 
coats, but ‘to the kind of human being.’ We see her 
limitations, for such they were ; we smile at her unconscious 
absurdities; we do not doubt that Lord Maxwell himself 
must have sometimes sighed for repose; but yet with all 
this we admire the noble portrait that Mrs. Ward has 
drawn of a woman worthy to wield the influence which her 
personality inevitably gave her. ‘ Sir George Tressady’ is a 
great book, and, though it is rash to predict, we do not think 
that Mrs. Ward’s heroine will soon fade from the minds 
of men. 





, * Letter to W. S. Williams, ‘Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle,’ 
by Clement K. Shorter. London: 1896. 
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Art. V.—1. De Paris au Désert. Par Cnartrs Lauir- 
MAND. Paris: 1895. 

2. Mes Souvenirs. Par te Ginérat Du Barat. Paris: 
1895. 

3. Le Banditisme en Kabylie. Par Emiue Viotarp. Alger: 
1896. 

4. The Geographical Distribution of Tropical Diseases in 
Africa. By R. W. Fevxin, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Edinburgh: 1895. 


5, Report for the Year 1894-5 on the Trade and Agriculture 
of Algeria. (Diplomatic and Consular Reports. Annual 
Series.) Foreign Office. 1896. 

6. Manuel de V Emigrant en Algérie. Par Jutes Savrin. 
(Publication de ? Union Coloniale Francaise.) Paris: 1896. 


As France has colonised about six hundred thousand square 

kilometres in North Africa, and has made, within forty- 
eight hours of her metropolis, one of the largest and most ex- 
pensive experiments ever attempted in State colonisation, the 
history of French Algeria cannot be without great importance 
to herself, or indeed without interest to her neighbours. The 
English might do worse than examine French methods of 
culture under a tropical sun, while recent events in South 
Africa lend an additional zest to the inquiry whether colonisa- 
tion be best assisted directly by the State, or whether it is 
wiser to hand over large concessions of territory to pri- 
vate enterprise, in the shape of privileged and chartered 
companies. Italy, not content with letting her children 
yearly pass in great numbers to the other shore of the 
Mediterranean, covets the possession of Tunis, and may there- 
fore be fairly assumed to have a stake in the future of French 
North African rule, considering that the protectorate of Tunis 
is far the most flourishing of the countries which France at 
this moment governs. 

How, why, and when did France acquire this vast terri- 
tory? and on what system does she manage a Mahometan 
population of more than three millions of souls? After 
seventy-five years these are questions for the historian. 

It is rare that the story of any conquest can take the 
shape of an ode to Justice. Yet the annexation of a country 
ought really to have some other justification than the bare 
facts that the conqueror was strong and the vanquished weak, 
that the imperial race was civilised and the nomadic one bar- 
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barous. Soafter conquest has been secured, and colonisation 
has begun, justice wishes to be reassured that some benefit 
has accrued to humanity in general, or to the subject race in 
particular. If the gain be too palpably all on one side ; if no 
evils have been stamped out, and no purer laws have been en- 
grafted; if the territory which was seized for the sake of a 
strategic frontier be held only as a market for the home manu- 
facturer, then we may fairly argue that there is something 
rotten both in the state of the dependency and of the mother 
country. Some account of its colonial policy, as of a 
stewardship, is sure to be demanded of any powerful nation 
which sets up and maintains a social plague spot. 

The French first went to Algiers to destroy just such a 
plague spot: a traffic in slaves that was both a disgrace to 
humanity and a standing danger to their own traders. The 
Beys of Tripoli and Tunis did, after the Congress of Vienna, 
yield to the remonstrances of Christendom, and cease to 
harass foreign commerce by a piracy such as now only 
the Riff pirates dare to practise ; but Hussein, the Dey of 
Algiers, remained impenitent. Neither the bombardment of 
his town by Lord Exmouth nor a subsequent treaty, to which 
he pretended to subscribe, succeeded in putting a stop to his 
piratical violence. He required to be more effectually 
punished by the French, and they may truly say that when 
they first landed in Algiers the city, that rose in tiers of white 
houses above the blue waters of its harbours, was a nest of 
dissolute pirates. Of these heroes the most dissolute and the 
most unscrupulous was Hussein Dey, a Smyrniote of low ex- 
traction. During eleven years he had managed to defy the 
moral sense of Christendom ; but at last France woke up, and, 
because of an insult offered to her consul, she realised that she 
had a quarrel of her own to settle with this recalcitrant Dey. 
It was the insecurity of the French traders already engaged 
in commerce along the African seaboard that really brought 
retribution on his head. The risks of their position were so 
great, and the disabilities under which Hussein Dey compelled 
them to do business were so galling, that some steps had to 
be taken. Frenchmen are prompt to resent injuries, so the 
consul was withdrawn, and an armament began to be 
equipped. Done in haste, and with no very definite policy 
on the part of the Government of Charles X., the nation 
was at least happy to give a lesson to the stiff-necked 
Hussein. 

Since 1827 this first step has led, and in all probability 
it must long continue to lead, to others. The names of 
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Bourmont, Duperré, and Collomb will ever be dear to 
French ears. ‘Those brave men led the first enterprise that 
threw many heroes on the shores of Africa, and so made 
French hearts beat again, as in the days of the Expedition 
to Egypt. It took three years to subdue Hussein Dey, but 
when, in July 1830, he was deposed the barbarous mis- 
government of Africa and the lawless piracy of her seas 
came to an end. 

In the very same month the throne of Charles X. was 
rendered vacant. The policy of France towards Algeria 
fell, in consequence, into such confusion that not till 1834 
could a permanent occupation of Algiers be announced as 
forming part of the national programme. 

To the commanders of the first expedition Clausel and 
Valée succeeded, and with Clausel there appeared the heir 
to the monarchy. Fair among all the martial figures of 
that period, among Bugeaud, Changarnier, Bédeau, and 
Lamoriciére, showed the face of the young Duc d’Orléans, 
who, though he was wounded at Mascara, was fated to die 
by an accident in the streets of Paris. His letters written 
from Africa form a delightful contribution to its history, and, 
although written with the freshness of a boy, they show a 
premature sense of responsibility, a deep interest in the 
welfare of the natives, a horror of corruption and chicane, 
and a great deal of restrained power. This young colonel 
of the 1st Hussars was the first, but not the last, of the 
Princes of the Blood who tried their swords in Algeria. 
Némours and Joinville went there in their turn, and 
every important step is associated with the name of the 
Duc d’Aumale. All were handsome and brave, and all 
favourites with the troops, because all were Frenchmen 
of the very best type. They maintained the prestige of the 
Crown, but they asked for no personal indulgences, esteem- 
ing any place good where they could serve their sovereign, 
and those places best where blows were hardest and danger 
most closely shared with the regiments of France. A pupil 
of Marbot’s, the Duc d’Orléans not only served in the cavalry, 
but loved every detail of that ‘national arm’ to which North 
Africa was to add such magnificent troops. 

The heir to the throne was not present at the taking of 
Constantine. That glory fell to the share of the Due de 
Némours; but to the Duc d’Orléans belongs the distinction of 
having, two years later, led a division through the celebrated 
Iron Gates. The fall of Constantine had made the French 
masters of the Tell, and rendered pretty nearly sure the 
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ultimate subjugation of the greater and the lesser Kabylia ; 
to say nothing of making a connection, by way of the military 
stations of Batna and Sétif, between the Sahara and the sea 
at Philippeville. From Philippeville to Algiers meant, how- 
ever, @ voyage, with transhipment of troops, and in winter 
the risks of weather little fitted for the transport of horses 
and guns. A land journey, were it possible to push through 
the Atlas, would be infinitely preferable, and two-thirds 
shorter. Such a passage did exist, but the name of ‘ the Iron 
‘ Gates’ indicated its narrowness and the formidable resist- 
ance it would offer. The idea of taking a division through 
it was a bold one, because, as the Duc d’Orléans remarked, 
once entrapped in those frowning gorges, retreat and 
advance might both be rendered impossible. A few hours of 
heavy rain, a swollen and furious owed, and a handful of 
sharpshooters could easily dispose of the Marshal and his 
division, and of the heir of King Louis Philippe. At the 
present moment there is a neat railway station which bears 
the name of the Porte de Fer, and though the line does not 
follow precisely the footsteps of the French regiments, still 
enough can be seen from the windows of a railway carriage 
to enable travellers to judge of the dangers of that cele- 
brated passage. The line engineered with so much skill 
by M. de Cerjat is a wonderful work. When there was 
no railway the feet of the troops must have been now on 
one side and now on the other side of a stream which was 
the original engineer, and first indicated to men and horses 
at what point it was possible to pierce the Atlas. 

The Due d@’Orléans entered the defile on October 28, at a 
moment when the continuance of fine weather could hardly 
be reckoned on. He had 3,000 men, and the sheiks of the 
Beni-Abbas rode as guides. The Prince made himself no 
illusions as to the danger. ‘On every side one is seen by 
‘the defenders of the passage, without having a chance of 
‘answering them. Yet the first sight of the Bibans 
‘mountains, and the idea that no European troops had ever 
passed that way, raised a great enthusiasm among our 
soldiers.’ Twice they had to fight for their lives, ‘the 
‘column then resembling a lion that shakes out his mane.’ 
At length all the difficulties were surmounted, and from a 
bill above the Oued Kaddara they saw Algiers, the great 
plain of the Mitidja, the mountains of the Sahel, and the 
distant sea, beyond the headland of Cape Matifou. The 
awful gorge of Palestra lay behind them, and on a rock 
between the so-called first and second ‘gates’ the Due 
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d’Orléans caused to be carved, ‘ L’Armée Frangaise, 1839.’ 
The colonel of hussars was the first who ever burst through 
the solitudes of the Atlas, and Frenchmen had now two 
ways of approaching Constantine, and an open road from 
Algiers, through El-Kantara, to the Great Desert and the 
distant Soudan. 

Holding, as France did, the keys of Kabylia, the next 
question was how to deal with the natives. The district of 
Kabylia is mountainous and rugged, and its tribes yield 
to none in an orthodox hatred of the infidel invader. 

The Kabyles are a race of hardy men, possibly the 
representatives of the primitive Berber races of North Africa, 
who retreated to the high plateaux and to the fastnesses of 
the mountains, and to such solitary places as were not 
coveted by the conquering Arabs of Arabia. The Turks had 
found them intractable; the French were to find them 
intrepid. The Kabyles are short of stature, blue-eyed, and 
broad-shouldered. They prefer to live in villages; they can, 
and do, work in metals, but before all things they are agri- 
culturists, ploughing, and sowing, and reaping in what is one 
of the greatest granaries of the world. They love their 
mountain homes and their forests, so full of terebinth and ilex, 
their leagues of barley fields, their river beds rosy with 
oleanders, and the valleys where the dwarf palmettos and 
the pale cyclamens grow. ‘The population of Kabylia is 
dense, doubly so since razzias and small-pox are no longer 
permitted to play such a great rdle in the lives of these herds- 
men. It iseven computed that in some districts the Kabyles 
are a hundred to every square kilometre. But the soil 
cannot maintain such a teeming population, so the Kabyles, 
who are not nomadic, are driven by want to go out, like 
the Piedmontese, and to hire themselves as labourers or as 
reapers during the time of barley harvest. Their women go 
unveiled, and while they eschew the vicious ease of the 
Mauresques, and the wholesale and habitual prostitution of 
the Ouled-Nayls, they may be met in the markets and on the 
highroads. They eat at table with the men of their 
families, and look after the animals, having the reputation 
of being very hard to overreach in a bargain, and so 
avaricious that a man’s enemies may easily be the women of 
his own household. Arab hospitality is proverbial, but that 
of a Kabyle woman consists in expecting a handsome return 
in money for three tough dates and a few dusty walnuts. 
Intercourse with Jews and M’zabites cannot fail to sharpen 
their wits and to whet their appetite for gain, Of all the 
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tribes of Kabyles the Flittas are the most warlike, and the 
Beni-Abbas the most ingenious. All are intensely proud of 
their family, and a quarrel about the genealogy of a sheik, 
or the pedigree of his mare, would, in the good old fighting 
times, have plunged whole tribes into war. 

Over the province of Constantine—en pleine Kabylie— 
the Duc d’Aumale was chosen to rule during his second visit 
to Algeria, which commenced in 1842. Of the seat of his 
Government it would be difficult to say too much. It is a 
strong place, which, during two successive years, stood two 
sieges. The beauty of its situation must be seen to be 
believed, for the great gorge which cuts it in half is filled 
by the wide, foaming torrent of the Rummel. Looking down 
the valley, you can see, far to the westward, gorgeous sunset 
skies, and fold upon fold of the blue mountains of Kabylia. 
In the near foreground the double-headed crags are crowned 
with buildings worthy both of the French conquerors and of 
those Beys of whom the Due d’Orléans said that they were 
‘de tres beaux, tres forts et tres grands scigneurs. The 
climate of Constantine may almost be described as 
temperate. Grass grows in the meadows which the Roman 
aqueducts still span, and the sea at Philippeville is within 
so easy a distance that Constantine need lack for nothing. 
From it depend the stations of Sétif and Batna, and a rail- 
way now connects it and both those places with Biskra. 
To that place the Duc d’Aumale pressed on, and, perceiving 
its extraordinary strategical importance, he left there a post 
of observation. Midway between the hardy hillmen of the 
Aurés range and the still fiercer Touaregs, Biskra is essential 
to whoever aspires to control the commerce of the desert. At 
this moment it is the tte de ligne ot the Algerian railway 
system. Its station is covered by two small blockhouse forts, 
anda third, near the Hospital of Cardinal Lavigerie, covers the 
artesian wells and the water system of Biskra. There is a 
cantonment spacious enough in time of trouble to shelter 
the whole Christian population; but supposing even 
troubles to arise they could not last long, since the 
French, by cutting off the water-supply from houses, 
markets, and palm gardens, would soon reduce the rebels to 
submission. The present garrison does not amount to 4,000 
men, even including the companies of * penitenciers,’ and the 
system of Western life alongside of the Arab population is 
that which the Orleans priuces inaugurated, and which can 
nowhere now be better studied than at Biskra. The plan 
works well, and it will continue to do so unless French arma 
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meet with some great reverse on the continent of Europe, or 
unless famine should render the Arabs quite unmanageable. 
Such a preponderance of French authority was not established 
without many sacrifices, many mistakes, many cruel 
reprisals, and a prolonged struggle with Abd-el-Kader, 
This is not the place to enter on the military history of the 
conquest, or on that of the levies of troops which have 
become so celebrated and so successful. The names of 
Zouaves and Chasseurs, Spahis and Turcos, are now house- 
hold words in France; but any notice of Algeria would be 
singularly incomplete which did not bring out into bold 
relief the figures of the great Emir and of his antagonist, the 
Due d’Aumale. 

We have seen that the original expedition of 1827 was 
cominenced with a good deal of that legendary c@wr léger 
which takes no great thought for the morrow. ‘Troops were 
left in Algeria after the fall of Hussein, but it was the 
fashion in Paris, and in the Legislative Bodies, to speak of 
this occupation as of a ‘ restricted one.’ Restricted it most 
undoubtedly was—cribbed, cabined, and confined by the 
uncertainty which prevailed as to the eventual fate of the 
little army of conquerors. Were the troops really to remain ? 
Were they likely to be strongly reinforced? Or by their 
withdrawal would the Algerian chapter in French history 
be peremptorily closed? There was no saying; but it was, 
on the other hand, certain that the occupation was most 
truly ‘restricted ’ by ignorance of the country, of its physical 
geography, and of its multifarious, quarrelsome, and for- 
midable tribes. It was further ‘restricted’ by the fever 
and the dysentery which marked down the first settlers on 
its marshy sea margins. {t was also pressed back by mountain 
ranges which, commencing within sight of the port of 
Algiers, rise tier above tier and stretch away on to the 
fastnesses of Kabylia and the limits of the Sahara. Those 
mountains were capped with snow, and pierced by defiles 
whose thickets and forests were the haunts of the panther; 
while beyond them lay that Desert so limitless and so 
shimmering in its flat expanse that the soldiers of the Due 
@’Aumale, when they first caught sight of it spread out below 
the gorge of El-Kantara, cried out, ‘The sea! the sea!’ 
The natural features of North Afriea seemed, indeed, to say 
to the Christian invaders, ‘Thus far, but no further.’ 

Perhaps the policy of France towards the conquered dis- 
tricts might long have remained ‘restricted, and even 
yacillating, had not a star arisen above the continent, 
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There had come a new feature into the life of the native 
population, which must either effectually bridle the operations 
of the roumia, or compel them, once and for all, to adopt a 
decisive policy—one of strategical positions and of far wider 
conquest. This was the restoration of something like Arab 
sovereignty in the person of the Emir Abd-el-Kader. 

The Arabs who now occupy Algeria are, with a few 
exceptions, the descendants of the men of Arabia who, 
burning with the faith of Islam, came from the East. Proud 
as they are of their descent from Ishmael, they are still 
more proud of the appearance in their ranks, and in Arabia, of 
the Rassoul Allah, the envoy of God, who sent them all 
forth, conquering and to conquer. 

The impress of Mahomet is so strong on his spiritual 
children, and the law which he gave to them is so great a 
progress in religion, morality, and society, that it is hardly 
possible for us to form any idea of the state in which he 
found his Ishmaelitish brethren. His appearance in a world 
of Jews, Christians, heretics, Arians, and polytheists, of fire, 
fetish, sun, and devil worshippers, has worked a revolution. 
Mecca is both the heart and the brain of the Mahometan 
body. Community of faith has, in some strange way, brought 
about a conformity both in ritual and in civil laws which 
could not have been looked for. It is the mosque which brings 
together both individual Moslems and jealous tribes who were 
certain without its influence to be separated by their mara- 
bouts’ rivalries and passions. By grouping the faithful the 
mosque multiplies the forces of Islam, and men, otherwise 
fierce and untamable, find in its ritual a coherence for their 
aims and a direction for their most dangerous instincts. The 
Arabs are hardly a nation, so palpable and so ineradicable are 
the differences between Moors, Turks, Arabs, Kabyles, 
Negroes, M’zabites, and Touaregs ; yet, in spite of razzias and 
rivalries, they possess some of the best characteristics of a 
nation. They pray alike, and have a strong vitality, all the 
stronger because their civilisation does not take care of the 
feeble or of the unhealthy. They are sure of the survival of the 
fittest men, and they look for the survival of Islamism as of the 
fittest faith. Their conservatism links one generation with 
the other: they are not lovers of a new thing, but are truly the 
Beni, the sons of fathers who in their day also looked toward 
Mecca, and ploughed the land, and brought home their asses 
just in the same way as they now do themselves. Nor do 
they deem it possible for their sons to fall away. As a rule 
they prefer to pass their time in the indulgence of the alter- 
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nating passions of love, poetry, horsemanship, war, and 
idleness, the whole merged in a dignified indifference, of 
which their fatalism is at once cause and effect. They 
have no castes, but since learning, holiness, courage, and 
the possession of a swift and beautiful mare, are felt to 
confer distinctions greater than worldly success, all careers 
are practically open to the bold and wise. It is true that 
the Koran has been translated by the rowmia into foreign 
tongues—say, into Latin, French, and English—but for the 
children of the Prophet, whatever may be their spoken 
dialect, no translation of the Koran exists. There are com- 
mentaries, but there are no variants. Truth is one, and it was 
dictated to Mahomet. It is unmodified, and obedience to it 
is inevitable. All the milder virtues are discredited, and 
Arabs ‘ place on the left’ all who are not orthodox believers. 
For them the world is divided into two parts—the Dar (or 
House) of Islam, and the Dar-el-Karb (literally, the ‘ House 
‘of War’), the land of the idolatrous and infidel nations 
who cannot approach unto Mecca, and with whom it behoves 
the children of the true faith never to be at peace. The 
very word ‘a stranger’ is in their mouths a term of con- 
tempt or reproach. It means a person who has no inherit- 
ance in the paradise of the faithful. War against him and 
his is ordained of God. As such war becomes sacramental : 
it is meritorious, and it ought to be indiscriminating, and 
permanent. This universal responsibility to make war is 
never forgotten, though circumstances may oblige it to be 
laid aside for a season. The vision of the overthrow of the 
infidel may be for ‘an appointed time,’ and it may tarry; 
but the Arabs ‘ wait for it.’ With this way of looking at 
life the Catholic Mission-priests, and those Sisters who 
teach in the schools and nurse in the hospitals of Algeria 
are quite familiar. They know that they work holding 
their lives in their hands, since whoever kills them can earn 
paradise for himself. Controversy is useless with an Arab. 
He will speak respectfully of the Sidi Aissa (the Lord Jesus), 
whom wise kings from the East once went to worship, but 
nothing shakes his belief in the Koran, and his own best 
controversial weapon is the sword. People who do not 
believe must perish, if not sooner at all events later; and 
dear in the sight of Allah Akbar is the death of him who 
falls in defence of the faith as it was once, and once only, 
delivered unto Mahomet. 

When French ships and French regiments first appeared 
in North Africa a tremor of anger must have run through 
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the land. It was certain that the outraged Arabs would 
seek a leader, and, as the hour very often brings forth the 
man, it was pretty nearly certain that they would find one as 
able as he was ready to drive the overbold infidels into the 
sea. Intimidated by the fate of Hussein in Algiers, the 
beys of Oran made terms with the French, who came to 
occupy, in succession, Oran, Arzew, and Montaganem. Bona 
too had fallen into their power before—in 1832—Abd-el- 
Kader attacked the garrison in Oran. It was a holy war 
that this Emir led, and from east to west it spread so rapidly 
that this, the most formidable enemy that French enterprise 
has ever had to meet in Algeria, became master of the region 
lying between Morocco and the left bank of the Chétif. 

Not content with collecting and handling troops, and 
with keeping alive a bitter hatred of the invaders in the 
minds of his fiery gowms, the Emir organised, from his two 
strongholds of Mascara and Boghar, a whole system of 
government. He nominated to power only such sheiks and 
caids as were devoted to himself. He filled arsenals, col- 
lected stores, levied taxes, restored order, and punished 
insubordination severely. In the battle of La Macta he rode 
at the head of 15,000 Arabs, whose charge, as they swept 
down upon the French, had the furious pace and the force 
ofa cyclone. He won that battle, and the news of his 
victory spread, as such news always does spread through 
barbarous regions, as if by magic, till the Arabs were con- 
vinced that the French flag must soon disappear from North 
Africa, Then arose the famous prayer, ‘ Ya, Rebbi,’ 


‘O God, we are Thy slaves. 
It is of Thee that the infidel has come upon us. 
It is for Thee to deliver us from him.’ 


Abd-el- Kader had reached the zenith of his popularity, and of 
a half religious, wholly warlike sovereignty, such as Schamyl 
once enjoyed in Georgia, and such as we have, in our own 
time, seen exercised by a Mahdi. On his seal there was a 
new name written—‘ Abd-el-Kader, son of Mahdi-ed-Dine, 
* 1248. Our master, the Prince of the Faithful, who has 
‘ received victory from the living and Almighty God.’ But 
as it is one of the properties of any very strenuous effort that 
it digs its own grave, so it is one of the properties of success 
that it makes envious rivals. Abd-el-Kader had his ill- 
wishers, such as Mustapha-ben-Ismael, and Yussuf the 
adventurer, while in the Duc d’Aumale he found a deter- 
mined, if a chivalrous, foeman. 
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The son of the marabout was about five-and-twenty when, 
on his return from a pilgrimage, he put himself at the head 
of the national defence, and rendered himself, by his 
fanatical courage, a fitting champion of the cause of Islam. 
Henri d@’Orléans, the fourth son of King Louis Philippe, 
born in January, 1822, was much younger when he first 
stepped on African soil, and was but twenty-one years of 
age when he assumed the command at Medéah. The 
French occupation, which had lasted less than twelve years, 
was really imperilled by the successes of this Emir, who, 
however much he might have met with occasional reverses 
in the open, was unassailable in his camp, or Smala. There 
he kept his treasures, his archives, his workshops, his pro- 
visions, and his flocks and herds. It was, so to speak, the 
vast moving capital of a nomadic empire. The Emir be- 
lieved it to contain and employ not less than 40,000 persons. 
It was defended by regular troops, and being governed by 
Mustapha-ben-Thanid, the best-trusted of his lieutenants, it 
remained the kernel of a government which could not be 
ruined either in prestige or in fortune so long as the 
Smala was safe. It is naturally impossible for us to give 
a detailed narrative of the campaigns of the Duc d’Aumale, 
but nothing can convey so vivid an idea of Algerian warfare 
in 1845 as the account of the taking of the Smala by this 
brave young prince. It ought to be read in the words of 
an eye-witness, as it fills one of the best pages of General du 
Barail’s genial and charming book. 


‘ Bugeaud yielded, on April 15, to the prayers of the Duc d’Aumale, 
who dreamt of nothing but of the taking of the Smala, and who finally 
got the authorisation to direct into the south of Algeria that expe- 
dition which was destined to become historical. ... The Duc 
d’Aumale, commanding the expeditionary column into the south, had for 
his first A.D.C. Commandant Jamin. His second A.D.C. was Captain 
de Beaufort d’Hautpoul, and his officier d’ordonnance was Captain 
de Marguenat, a tall, fine-looking officer, who ultimately fell at 
Gravelotte. ... 

*Camou led the infantry and Durrieu the cavalry, but Colonel 
Yusuf, who worked with passion for the success of an enterprise 
which he had been the first to plan, mixed himself up with the latter 
arm of the service. We had finally a goum of 300 mounted Arabs, 
who, under Omar-ben-Ferchtt, marched as scouts. 

‘We rested first at Boghar (an old stronghold of the Emir’s), 
where the Duc d’Aumale had massed all the necessaries and all the 
beasts of burden furnished by the tribes. Then we moved away 
south, with no distinct point in view. ... After three or four 
days’ march through this inexplicable solitude Colonel Yusuf 
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1897. Algevia. 11 
noticed that as soon as we began to move fires were lit upon 
the hill-tops, which seemed to proclaim the road that we were 
taking through the wilderness. These were evidently signals, and it 
became our business to surprise the persons who set them alight. 
The Colonel confided this mission to a young quartermaster of the 
Ist Chasseurs d’Afrique, named Dovinski, a remarkably intelligent 
lad, who succeeded in surprising a group of Arabs, of the tribe of the 
Khaman, at the moment when they were dismounting to set fire to 
the signals. He succeeded in capturing twelve of them. Yusuf 
declared that a great example must be made of them, and that all 
these lighters of signal fires must be shot at once, so that no one 
might be tempted to imitate their feats. The first condition of our 
success was secrecy, and we must either resign ourselves to endless 
and bootless wanderings or terrify the natives. In spite of the most 
lively remonstrances on the part of the Duc d’Aumale a council of 
war was held. It was decided to shoot eleven of these poor creatures, 
and to turn out the last and youngest of them that he might spread 
the tale of the execution through all the neighbouring tribes. This 
sentence was immediately carried out, M. Joseph de Breteuil com- 
manding the firing party; but I never sawa man more heart-sick than 
was the Duc d’Aumale when forced to bend before this necessity of 
war. However the end aimed at was obtained, and no more signal 
fires were lit, and the people of Goudlilah began to give us informa- 
tion... . The 15th, at 10 o'clock, we halted at a small watercourse, and 
there we surprised a little negro of seven or eight years old, intelligent 
and docile, who knew quite well what the Smala was. He had reia- 
tions in it, and pointing to the heights of the Djebel-Amour, whose 
mountainous masses were visible in profile on the horizon, he indicated 
that it lay yonder... . 

‘We marched in this order till daylight, but it must not be forgotten 
that we were traversing a country entirely unknown to us: we were 
marching as if at hazard, lost in those immense solitudes, and by no 
means sure that we had not pushed down to the very confines of the 
Desert. At 5 o’clock in the morning the Duc d’Aumale made the 
cavalry trot. . .. We were still marching in the direction of Djebel- 
Amour, of which the blue masses, though still very distant, were very 
distinctly to be made out. After three hours of trotting nothing was 
to be seen. It was very hot; the little wind that there was blew from 
the south, and seemed to be on fire. We had been marching without 
interruption for twenty-nine hours, and were dead beat. No one 
knew either where water was to be found, yet the need of it had 
become imperious, Then, as if through the air, one became 
aware of a secret feeling of distrust and discontent among the men. 

. . « The Due d’Aumale was perfectly aware of the disappointment 
that had resulted from a march begun with so much pomp, and as 
yet so fruitless. The sense of hisresponsibility began to weigh on him, 
so, taking a sudden resolution, he apprised Colonel Yusuf of the weighty 
reasons which would oblige him, for that day at least, to suspend the 
search after the Smala. “ But, Monseigneur, you have but one more 
effort, and that a small one, tomake. You see for yourself that we are 
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on the track of an immense emigration. Look at the earth; over a vast 
extent it has been trodden by the passage of an extraordinary number 
of quadrupeds of all sorts and sizes. We have captured to-day some 
negroes in the last stages of exhaustion, and all hands agree in saying 
that the Smala has taken flight, and is moving towards the Djebel- 
Amour. I conjure you, Sir, to go on; otherwise the Smala will give 
us the slip, and an opportunity will be Jost that may never recur.” 
What the Colonel said was true as regarded the traces of animals—we 
saw them; but as to the negroes, they had been judiciously posted to 
set us off on a false scent. The Prince replied, “‘ There is a limit to 
human strength. I have already exposed the troops to extravagant 
exertions, and I will not send them to ruin. Men and horses are 
dying of thirst; I must get to water, and I do not wish for anything 
but water.” The gouwm, and their agha, declared that the nearest 
springs were at Ain-Tanquine, to the eastward. ‘‘ Very good,” com- 
manded the Prince; “ then lead us to Ain-Tanquine, and send guides 
back to lead the infantry in the same direction.” 

‘The head of the column then turned to the left, to the despair ot 
Colonel Yusuf, who looked on the affair as good as ended... . It 
had become impossible to get the guides to go a yard ahead. They 
remained among the legs of our horses like so many children who, 
aware of danger, will take refuge with their parents. We were 
marching silently eastwards, each man in his place, and only the wind 
blew up now and again clouds of sand from the spaces between the 
fields of alfa. Yusuf, running up to the Prince, cried, “The 
Smala, sir!” and the Prince made his invariable answer, “ I wish to 
reach water ; I wish for nothing else!” It was half-past eleven. We 
were marching in double columns, the Spahis on the right, the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique on the left, and the Prince at the head of the 
Chasseurs. Our squadrons were not regularly formed, and as the long 
Arab spurs quickened the horses we (the Spahis) had gained ground, 
and so were well in front of the Chasseurs. Suddenly we saw the 
mounted Arab scouts make a wheel round. They reached us, crying, 
“The Smala! the Smala! But we must have cannon!” The agha 
arrived last, and told Yusuf that the whole Smala was encamped 
near the sources of the Tanquine. Guided by him, Colonel 
Yusuf and his lieutenant, Fleury, . . . and myself, galloped up to a 
rising ground, from which with one glance we could reconnoitre the 
whole Smala. It was a sight hardly to be believed. Imagine, in the 
middle of a plain which was slightly hollowed, and through which ran 
the stream of the Tanquine, watering a fine and soft turf, an en- 
campment that stretched far out of sight, and that contained a whole 
population busy raising tents amid the going and coming of countless 
herds of animals of every kind. There were men, and women, and 
children, and horses, cattle, mules, sheep, and more than enough to 
fill several arks of Noah. It wasa grand and terrifying sight. Our 
goum had melted ; nothing remained of it but its agha, who did not 
leave the Prince’s side all day. The Colonel said to me, “ Run 
quickly to tell the Prince that we have come upon the Smala, and have 
seen it with oureyes.” I rode an excellent horse, so in a few seconds I 
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was with the Duc d’Aumale, and I repeated to him the Colonel’s words. 
I must confess that I was exceedingly ill received. The Prince, who had 
had more than one false alert, simply sent me about my business. 
I galloped back, and was about to relate my discomfiture, when I saw 
close beside me the Duc d’Aumale. He rode his usual charger—a big, 
strong, Irish horse, for whom our little barbs were no match. Yusuf was 
beside him in an instant, and told him that we had come upon the Smala. 
The Prince, thinking the thing improbable, demanded more informa- 
tion, till Captain Marguenat offered to go forward and make sure of 
the fact. ‘Yes, go,” said the Prince, “and make sure that the 
encampment we have suddenly hit upon is really the Smala.” The 
Captain rode on to a little distance from the spot where this scene, so 
touching in its simplicity, had just taken place ; but noting only some 
outlying tents, he came back to say, “ Sir, I can see nothing but some 
miserable tents. One cannot even tell, as they are white, whether 
they are Arabs’. They might just as well be part of a French camp.” 
. ++ Then Colonel Yusuf, accompanied by the same persons as 
before, climbed to his first post of observation. Naturally 
the strange scene had not changed. The huge anthill of men 
and beasts was there; only the activity of its parts seemed more 
feverish. Preparations were evidently being made; were they for 
resistance, or were they for flight? At the first blush of things we fancied 
they must be for resistance. That was because we were ignorant of a 
great fact—of the fact that Abd-el-Kader was faraway. He had gone to 
watch the manceuvres of General Lamoriciére, and, thanks to the 
execution of those eleven poor Arabs, he was perfectly ignorant of 
our march, Even the people within the Smala took our scouts for the 
vanguard of Abd-el-Kader returning to camp. 

‘Our reconnaissance was finished, and this time no mistake being 
possible, we dashed on, and these words were exchanged: “ Sir, it is 
terrifying, but there is no retreat possible for us.” ‘Colonel, I am of 
a race not accustomed to retreat—charge!” Oh!” cried Captain de 
Beaufort, “ it is very fine to say ‘charge;’ but as there have been 
blunders enough to-day, it would be better to take time to reflect.” 
“Captain de Beaufort,” replied the Prince, “if any one has blundered 
to-day, it is I. I am in command here, and I mean to be obeyed. 
Colonel, charge! Make all your arrangements.” On the ground a 
hasty council of war was held. The Spahis were to rush upon the 
Smala. As to the Chasseurs, Yusuf begged that they might cut off 
the retreat of the fugitives, and put the population, as it were, between 
two fires. The Prince, thinking the Spahis too weak, determined to 
support them with the whole of the cavalry. . . The charge was 
sounded. We were 350 mounted men, and, heads down, we rushed 
at full speed into this moving sea, uttering fierce cries, and firing our 
guns. I can answer for it that none of us, and not even the horses, 
seemed to feel the fatigue of our thirty-two hours of march. There 
was no organised resistance to our attack. The two battalions of 
regulars in the Smala, surprised in their tents, could not even make use 
of their arms; but our horses were often stopped by an inextricable 
mass of cords and pickets, palanquins, and beasts of burden. . . I must 
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give up attempting to describe the extraordinary confusion produced 
by our onslaught in the middle of this terrified and yelling crowd, and 
the picture of it by Ilorace Vernet gives a most imperfect idea of the 
episode. People said that the mother and wife of Abd-el-Kader were 
at one time the prisoners of the Spahis, who ceremoniously granted 
them their liberty. I can only say that I did not assist at that 
scene. . .. In their panic the dwellers in the camp formed no idea of our 
numerical insignificance, and fugitives in all directions—some on horses 
and some on camels—fled away, anywhere, everywhere, lost in the 
immensity of space. . . The Smala was ours, absolutely ours. . 
During the night between the 16th and the 17th we kept a good watch 
round the Smala, for fear of the return of Abd-el-Kader.’ 

The Emir, who since the peace of Tafna must have thought 
himself capable of treating with the French commanders on a 
footing of equality, did receive a great blow by this exploit 
of the French prince. He retired into Morocco, a step 
which not only secured immediate safety for his person, but 
served to bring another opponent upon his victorious enemy. 
1844 was the date of the great battle of Isly, and 1846 of the 
French expedition into Greater Kabylia; but the actual fall 
of Abd-el-Kader did not take place till 1847. No man ever 
understood the Arabs as this Emir did. He was loved by 
them, so that a pathetic interest attaches to the graves of 
the many faithful followers who died at Amboise ; and when 
Abd-el-Kader himself died in Asia Minor, if he was no longer 
in partibus infidelium, he was none the less the defeated candi- 
date for an Arab sovereignty, and the captive of Henri 
d’Orléans, Duc d’Aumale. 

With the fall of the Emir the romance of the conquest of 
Algeria seems to close, and the era of colonisation, with its 
homelier details of churches, roads, bureaux, telegraphs, 
artesian wells, schools, post offices, hospitals, tariffs and 
budgets, commences. Not that the Government ceased all 
at once to be purely military, or that the works which we 
have indicated did not go on simultaneously with barrack- 
building and levies. If legends of French cruelty must go 
down to posterity linked with the names of St. Arnaud and 
Bugeaud, it is a pity that the world knows too little of the 
conscientious labours of such excellent organisers as General 
du Barail, General Margueritte, General Thomas, and 
General Daumas. The works left by the latter give an 
excellent idea of the country such as the French found it, 
and of the way in which a Frenchman of breeding and 
capacity can identify himself with the feelings of the natives, 
with their language, literature, and even with their nomadic 


life, their homely ‘sours, and the long, slow procession of 
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those caravans that dread the assault of robbers even more 
than sunstroke or want of water. It is thanks to such men 
that French authority has never, except during the insurrec- 
tion of 1871, been seriously compromised. During that 
revolt of the tribes heavy losses were certainly incurred 
and great suffering inflicted, especially in isolated forts and 
bordgi ; ; but the wounds have healed over, and the work of 
colonisation has gone on steadily, if not always wisely or 
well. 

We have seen that during, and even after the first 
expedition the French people, and their representatives in 
the Chamber, were by no means prepared to endorse any great 
schemes for the Algerian colony. While far from realising the 
benefits to be derived from the acquisition of a large empire 
on the southern shore of the Mediterranean, they also failed 
to count the cost, and the many sacrifices which permanent 
colonisation must entail. The whole thing was new to 
Frenchmen, who are popularly said not to make good 
colonists, and only to feel themselves happy at home. How- 
ever that may be, they are certainly not driven from home by 
overcrowding. There is always room for them in the old 
country, since France does not possess that redundancy of 
population which demands a colonial expansion, and which 
in time renders one essential. There is nothing in the 
figures of the census to oblige Frenchmen to precipitate 
themselves either on the African continent or on the shores 
of India or Tonquin, on the many islands of Oceania which 
they have long possessed, or on the island of Madagascar, 
which they have only just subdued. Why, then, should 
they colonise at all? The impulse which drives a race of a 
high stamp of civilisation to sigh for fresh fields where 
only a primary civilisation obtains, has its root in causes 
other than the mere overflow of a population. It might 
almost be said that the real and persistent causes lie deeper 
than in national rivalries, or than in that bellicose state of the 
national mind which an apostle described as first ‘ lusting 
‘and desiring to have,’ and then ‘ killing that it may obtain.’ 
Young rulers, and statesmen in search of a vent for popular 
energies, may push their subjects to annex territory, but 
they do so because they realise that their people wish to be 
led in that direction, because they know that among 
the phenomena of history none is greater or more 
recurring than that of migration. It was the passion for 
migration that first drew the progenitors of our Indo- 
Germanic race from their home on the slopes of the 
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Himalaya, which sent the Spaniards to Mexico and the 
Portuguese to Brazil, and which still means the developement, 
in the Anglo-Saxon peoples, of a passion for space aad 
novelty that in the individual often fevers a young heart, 
and testifies, by its very strength, to the survival of many 
‘ savage virtues,’ latent in the best of us. 

Then there is the commercial instinct. Modern society 
has such a multitude of needs, and has become so exacting 
of luxuries, that the products of every climate are heaped 
together on the tables of persons whose grandparents were 
very differently nurtured. The demand increases with the 
supply, till that which was yesterday’s luxury is to-day’s 
necessary. Whether needful or superfluous, these new 
wants make the fortune of Algeria, which can produce the 
earliest fruit and vegetables. During the first four months 
of last year 100,000 baskets of early artichokes went from 
the environs of Algiers. The same districts sent out, between 
Christmas and Easter, 5,000 tons of young potatoes, 30,000 
hampers of green peas, and 200,000 hampers of French beans, 
So much for the vegetables; now for the fruits. Blida, 
Boufarik, and Staouéli are the centres of the orange trade, 
and along with their 100,000 loads of oranges, lemons, and 
citrons, they could export in summer 20,000 bales of almonds 
and 175,000 barrels of dried raisins. How welcome these 
supplies are in Paris and the North need not be said. 

But there is another cause compelling France to colonise. 
She must protect her old markets and discover always new 
ones for her wares. Otherwise she might see her store- 
houses and docks gorged with unsold goods, representing a 
ruinously unproductive capital. Experience has taught her 
that it is impolitic—or rather impossible—to rely solely on 
the markets of her neighbours. Unfriendly cabinets, un- 
favourable tariffs, wars and rumours of wars, to say nothing 
of the freaks of fashion, may at any moment damage her 
export trade. If the protection of commerce be the real 
raison a’ctre of fleets and armies, the developement of com- 
merce is surely one of the first political duties, and those 
nations are the most fortunate which can render themselves 
most independent of their neighbours. It follows, then, 
that France must set up colonies. She is fully alive to 
this, and but for her tariffs she might be said to be develop- 
ing thetruly imperial estate which she has conquered in Africa. 

The question is, How far does Algeria meet the purposes 
for which it was intended? After thirty years of occupation 
it was pussjble for an able administrator like General Margue- 
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ritte to estimate the ground gained and the errors committed 
by the mother country. Writing to the Maréchal Randon, 
he says :— 


‘If any man considers how we have accomplished the conquest of 
Algeria, and have gradually pushed our rule on to the middle of the 
Sahara, he must acknowledge that this event came about, as it were, 
against our will, and contrary to our prevision. An irresistible force has 
vanquished all our hesitations, and all the faint-heartedness of all our 
Cabinets with regard to the occupation (‘restricted ” or complete) of 
Algeria, obliging us to surmount all difficulties, and to accomplish our 
task in a providential manner. This point established, one may, I hope, 
say that we will persevere, for after a labour of thirty years, and when 
the confines of Algeria are in sight, there is only needed that we should 
take a few more steps, and then touch the heart of this mysterious 
Africa. These steps we will take, if not to-day, at least to-morrow. . . 

‘] know that the idea of pushing our occupation any further will 
not be easily accepted. Where, as has been often asked, is this pro- 
gressive march toend? I am no more able to answer this question 
than I have been able to answer the previousones. We have marched, 
and here we have reached the extreme limits of Algeria, after having 
often set down for ourselves temporary pillars of Hercules. The net- 
work of posts by which we have defined Algeria has sufficed to hold 
it, but they do not suffice to carry on our relations with Central Africa, 
and to realise the commerce desired or the explorations dreamed ot 
by the wise. 

‘What we must do now is to occupy Ouargla. All the efforts we 
have made for five or six years to commence relations with the 
Touaregs, with Touat, Ghadamis, N’hatt, and with Central Africa, have 
not gone further than this: the appearance of a few Touareg chiefs 
and of some traders of the Sahara, and of some caravans organised by us, 
which, under the protection of the Touaregs, have gone down to 
Ghadamis and R’hatt. Certainly this is something, especially when we 
take into account the immense difficulties, of which the principal are 
(1) the ill-will ofthe populations; (2) the repugnance of the Touaregs 
to combine with Christians; and (5) the fears of the traders that their 
caravans might fall into the hands of the Chambas and other malefac- 
tors of the desert. The anarchy which long reigned among the tribes 
of the frontier, and their emulation in pillaging the caravans that come 
up from the south, have ended in driving the traders towards Morocco 
and the more eastern tracks. . . . The Beni-M’zab, the Insalah, the 
Chambas, and the Ouled-Sedi-Cheik fear that, attracted by southern 
trade, we may go and establish ourselves among them, and destroy 
the monopoly which they possess. The Chambas, essentially free 
and nomadic, fear that we may repress their rapine and bridle 
their independence. These populations are leagued together by one 
and the same thought, and we become aware of their ill-will by 
all the secret and occult practices by which they do their best to 
embarrass us. The Touaregs of Azquers, who are inclined to make 
terms with us, are held in awe by the Chambas. The caravans of 
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Touat, Insalah, and ‘Tidikelt that come to barter in M’zab 
hardly dare to sojourn; they keep their arrival secret, and they 
are urged to depart swiftly and silently, lest, as they say, the roumia 
should seize on them, and carry them off to Algiers. They are told 
that we mean to seize their country, and many ridiculous tales are spun 
to terrify all who may be minded to make friends with us. This 
ought not to astonish us, but it ought to prepare us for the consequent 
policy; we must hold Ouargla. ‘Then the snares will be broken, and 
the security of the road will be attained ; wells can be sunk along the 
iine of the caravan; then our commerce will furnish objects of barter, 
and these will be the certain and desirable results of our occupation of 
Quargla. We mean to trade with Central Africa, and that trade we 
will have.’ 

These were brave words, and if any one wishes to see their 
accomplishment he can watch the long strings of caravans 
that follow each other to Touggourt and the distant 
Soudan. The hand of commerce reaches to the other shore 
of a desert which stretches away, limitless and trackless as 
the ocean. Only camels traverse its expanse, and if you 
examine the loads just bound on these grunting, groaning, 
grumbling, and dusty beasts of burden, you will see that 
Dijon, Clermont, Lyons, and Marseilles, like Manchester, 
send their wares down to the verges of this awe-inspiring 
wilderness. 

In this very autumn Touat and Insalah have received 
French corps, but the much-talked-of Sahara railway will never 
cross those deserts, and, till the Arabs have more wants, 
Biskra will probably remain, what it is now, a téte de ligne. 
Its streets contain specimens of all possible costumes, in all 
attitudes, and at less than half an hour’s distanee from its 
forts, and from the date palms of the wonderful oasis in 
which old Biskra nestles, lies the great Desert. Its agha is 
a stately and courteous man, now hawking with his falconers, 
and now dispensing a large hospitality to strangers, with the 
placid gravity of his race. There is a garrison in Ouargla, 
und a garrison in Touggourt, but after leaving Biskra the 
traveller must not expect to meet with many Europeans. 
Except in the shape of French regiments and civil servants 
they are few and far between, and French outposts them- 
selves are scattered. Looking at this fact, it is impossible 
to imagine a greater danger for French supremacy in Algeria 
than the strange scheme which haunted the brain and cost 
the life of the late Marquis de Mores. He hoped to raise up 
enemies for England in the Soudanese, and further dreamt of 
a great Mahometan kingdom, of which the metropolis was to 
be Cairo, and which would comprise the Hamitic races, the 
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Fulah and Nuba groups, and the Negro groups of the Cen- 
tral Soudan. It was the imagination of an unsound mind, 
and its author perished at the hands of the very ruffians 
whom he conceived to be his tools, or his friends. If for 
a moment we could consider such a scheme as feasible it 
would, no doubt, prove a terror to the English, while to the 
French in Algeria it must mean the swiftest and most 
complete destruction. Were the whole Mahometan popula- 
lation to combine, then French garrisons, French settlers, 
French officials, and the whole Christian population would 
not suffice to withstand their onslaught. The work of sixty 
years would be submerged in half as many days. The Arabs 
of Algeria, to begin with, now number three millions, and 
are twice as numerous as they were at the fall of Abd-el- 
Kader. Let us look, on the other hand, at the white 
population. 

In the first twenty years the European immigration 
brought it up to 131,283 souls. By the close of 1855 there 
were about 10,000 landowners, working about 140,000 hec- 
tares, with a total of 150,000 white inhabitants. It is sur- 
prising that greater progress was not made, because millions 
of hectares of a soil more fertile than that of La Beauce itself 
awaited the colonist. But the fever and the locusts also waited 
for him, and, owing to the lack of roads, great expense was 
incurred in conveying a man, and his tools, to the place which 
he meant to occupy. Many colonists, therefore, were dead, 
and more were ruined, before they ever got a start. These 
details could not receive from the State all the attention 
that they required, for the governors of the provinces were 
soldiers, and the Government in Paris was for long unable 
to bring itself to think of anything but a military pro- 
gramme for Algeria. The conquest of the country had 
been so difficult—the tribes, especially the Flittas, were so apt 
to rebel, and so fanatical, and nothing if not treacherous ; 
therefore civil servants were for long at a discount. Indeed, 
to this day the high plateaux of the Saharian district 
are subject to military sway, and the natives, to do 
them justice, prefer the officer to the magistrate and the 
tax collector. Property is still unsafe in Africa ; the Arabs, 
if renowned for their bospitality, are even more famous as 
thieves, and though the richest lands in Algeria have been 
sequestered as a punishment for rebellion and theft, yet 
colonists get disheartened by the many obstacles on the way 
to fortune. It only required the return of a few half- 
ruined and wholly discontented men to popularise the evil 
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report that ‘there was nothing to be done down there.’ 
However, one country’s loss was another’s gain, and the 
ravages of the phylloxera in French vineyards have driven 
many wine-growers to make experiments round the northern 
slopes of Algeria. After the Revolution of 1848 a number of 
persons were deported to Algeria. Subsequent to the Franco- 
Prussian War free grants of land were made to such 
natives of Alsace-Lorraine as opted for French nationality, 
and, in consequence, found themselves homeless. If 
they declared that they were willing to ‘till and bring into 
‘ cultivation’ the lots assigned to them every help was given, 
For their settlement enormous sacrifices were made, and in 
ten years the sum of 60,000,000 francs was spent, to obtain, 
as a rule, only very deplorable results. 

In 1885, the total number of Europeans living in Algeria 
was 400,000, without counting the army. Of these the 
greater proportion were natives of France, and after them 
came the Spaniards, the Italians, and the Maltese. Since 
that date the number has augmented very considerably, 
because there are far fewer deaths from fever and violence, 
and because marriages are more frequent than in the early 
days of an unsettled colony, when there might be an annual 
return of 62,000 deaths, as against 44,000 births. 

The race born in Algeria is naturally more fitted for the 
conditions of tropical and semi-tropical life, for, as Dr. Felkin 
says, ‘wholesale immediate acclimatisation for Europeans 
‘is entirely out of the question.’ Gradual acclimatisation 
is ‘taking place, but ‘there is a greater amount of disease 
‘in Algeria than in either Morocco, Tunis, or Tripoli.’ 
Still, the efforts of Dr. Maillot and the marvellous study 
of marsh fevers by Dr. Laveran will ultimately do much to 
render disease more amenable to treatment; and the name 
of the latter will for ever be connected with the Plasmodium 
Laverani, that specific bacillus of malaria which he was able 
to study in Algeria under circumstances only too favourable 
for pathological researches into the origin and nature of 
fever. 

The two races, French and Arab, seldom intermarry, and 
they will certainly never be fused in each other, while it is only 
too certain that contact with the whites has had a more or 
less deteriorating effect upon a native population which is now 
unarmed and very poor. A breach exists between the masters 
and the subjects which nothing can really heal, because of the 
glaring difference between the ideas of marriage as promul- 
gated in the Koran, and those taught by the Church, and 
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protected by the Code. A clever colonist once remarked, 
‘As we do not hold this country by the women we can 
‘hardly be said to hold it at all.” That is true, but a good 
deal remains to be done by firm and gentle pressure, by 
elementary schools, by medical missions, and possibly by 
naturalising the natives. Many of them have been soldiers 
in the service of France, and as such wear their medals proudly. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu even advocates the formation of a dis- 
tinct colonial army for Algeria, to be composed of, say, 
25,000 French soldiers, 5,000 foreign legionaries, 30,000 
natives. These troops should not be engaged on the short- 
service system, but, receiving a bonus on engaging, they 
should remain under the colours till their fortieth year. 
They would then retire on lands granted to them, and would 
become colonists and heads of families. It is a question 
whether this plan could be made to work otherwise than 
on paper, but volunteering ought to be encouraged. A 
nucleus for French supremacy in every district would be a wise 
plan, and it might gradually lead to conferring the rights of 
citizenship on the natives. It ought not to be impossible to 
prepare such a code as naturalised Arabs would respect, and 
respect all the more because it was so drawn up as to spare 
their prejudices and to respect their ancient social forms. 
Under good government, as under that of the present Com- 
mandant of Biskra, the measure would be acceptable. Grave 
and potent and reverend aghas and caids may there be seen 
fraternising most gracefully with French officers, and the 
naturalisation of the Arabs who frequent the banks and 
counting-houses of Algiers, Constantine, and Biskra would 
do something to remove the deplorable impression created 
by the naturalisation of the Jews. The Arab loathes the 
Youdda. To have to submit to the French soldiery is a 
thing which, however distressing, is comprehensible, because 
the rowmia have beaten him by force of arms, but it is 
revolting to have to cringe before the Jew, who is only his 
master through his mortgages, his debts, his disinheritance, 
and his miseries. Crémieux, himself a Jew, obtained 
naturalisation for the rapacious Hebrews, and they, having 
now nothing to fear from razzias and insurrections, are 
slowly and surely acquiring a great percentage of the soil 
and of the forests from the natives. The power of the Jews 
lies in the deficiency of capital among natives and colonists 
alike. The Hebrew usurer is first the crutch and then the 
bloodsucker alike of the colonist who has mortgaged his farm, 
andof the poor Kabyle woman who tries to sell asetting of eggs 
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and of the sheik who would fain do a little business in horse- 
flesh. Little by little the Youdda absorbs the life of the 
community, and sends out into the ranks of desert bandits 
the Arabs whom he has swindled. Capital is very scarce 
throughout the colony, and what is sad is that the French 
colonist, if he has, by any happy chance, made a pile, is 
seldom centent to remain to spend it in the province where 
it was amassed, but goes off to spend it joyously in Paris 
or Marseilles. Luckily, this rule has praiseworthy ex- 
ceptions, and in the colony there are plenty of laborious 
and house-keeping settlers, who rear large families on the 
fruits of their fields, abstain from political conflicts, and 
prepare for Algeria a race of useful citizens, French indeed 
by their extraction and their loyalty, but who, thanks to 
their environment, are so prepared for life on the African 
continent as to add materially to its resources and its defence. 

Every undertaking and every administration is certain to 
have its detractors, and it is well to turn from the babel of 
conflicting opinions to the reality of things as they are on 
the Bourse. In November, 1896, the shares of the Compagnie 
Algérienne stood at 670; the stock of the Bona and of the 
East Algerian Railway was quoted respectively at 745 and 
670, while the shares in the Bank of Algiers were worth 
600-605. This bank has a large paper currency, and it 
issues a mass of small notes that have no circulation in 
France. It is almost impossible to get gold from its counters 
for 1,000 frs. unless three days’ notice be given. Not only is 
gold scarce in the colony, but bankers prefer not to let the 
Arabs get hold of it, as they inevitably convert the pieces into 
jewellery. Very curious are the hoarding habits of the 
natives. If you are fortunate enough to obtain change for a 
50-franc note in silver, you can any day pick out from the heap 
coins of Napoleon, First Consul, of the First Empire, of 
Louis XVIILL., and of Charles X. These peculiarities are 
curious enough, but M. de Marigny is able to state of 
Algeria that ‘ she stands fifth in the total of our exchanges— 
‘that is to say, after England, Belgium, Germany, and the 
‘ United States, but before Russia ’—and this position of her 
credit entitles her surely to such reforms as may promote her 
well-being. 

The riches of Algeria, with the exception of the great 
beds of phosphates, are agricultural, and its expansion 
is one of the burning topics of the day. Irrigation is 
certainly the most prominent and necessary work, and, while 
it asks for money, it demands less time than the comple- 
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tion of canals and railways. Hundreds of panaceas have 
been proposed for the colony, the dark clouds of disappoint- 
ment too often replacing the mirages of the imagination. 
Among the plans suggested has been the importation of 
Chinese labour (which is a folly), and a measure for the re- 
planting of the forests, which would be a proof of the 
highest wisdom. Algeria wants water, and it has been 
proved on the slopes of the Maritime Alps that on such 
replanting depends their much-needed rainfall. Corn will, in 
the rich plains of North Africa, attain to the fantastical height 
of two metres, and with a sufficient rainfall, with storage, 
with silos, and light railways, Algeria may yet astonish the 
world by her productive powers. Her farmers and herdsmen 
naturally cling to old-fashioned methods, but such colonists 
as M. Arlés-Dufour (at Hamma-R’hira) have found them 
both intelligent and tractable. After supplying the wants of 
the province and all the ‘small barley loaves’ of the native 
population, Algeria can export cereals to the value of 
2,603,604 frs. ‘The Government,’ says Sir Lambert Playfair, 
‘has undertaken expensive experiments as to the improve- 
‘ments which it is possible to introduce in the cultivation of 
‘cereals, but so far no conclusive results have been arrived at.’ 

The vine gives the greatest promise of riches for Algeria, 
and the very favourable notice of the wines in the last 
Exposition Viticole at Bordeaux has added to their popu- 
larity. There are at present 16,734 European planters and 
nearly 12,000 natives, though the latter do not cultivate 
the vine for the manufacture of wine, but only to make 
raisins of the fruit. The climate and the soil are both 
admirably adapted for the purpose of wine-making, though a 
careful manufacture and a careful classification are both 
sadly needed to do justice to the fruit of the Algerian vines. 
‘Algeria,’ says M. de Marigny, ‘ produces at this moment 
‘nearly as much wine as Germany, twice as much as 
‘Hungary, and nearlyas much as Austria.’ These wines are 
but little known in England, yet the white wine of Birmandreis 
isexcellent, and an Irish gentleman, who is a clever and dili- 
gent wine-grower, can place his claret on the quays of Water- 
ford at 10s. a dozen. In 1895, 28,000 litres were landed in 
England, but, perhaps owing to the use of our own colonial 
wines, the vintages of Algeria are never likely to be very 
popular here. About 4,000,000 of hectolitres were produced 
last year, and of this France alone can absorb over 
200,000,000 litres, landed at a price of avout 20 frs. the 
hectolitre. This commerce will increase rather than diminish, 
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for, as Sir Lambert Playfair says, ‘the wines of Algeria 
‘unite all the essential qualities required,’ if only skill and 
discrimination do justice to the patient work of the vine- 
dressers. 

We inevitably associate Algeria with the esparto grass 
used for paper-making. It is certainly one of the most im- 
portant of the natural crops. Provided the tufts are not cut 
over too near their crowns the alfa grass requires little care ; 
and plentiful also is the coir which is made from those dwarf 
palmettos that form the natural scrub of N. Africa, particu- 
larly of the slopes of the southern Atlas. ‘The sale of these 
vegetable fibres to Great Britain is worth one-sixth of the 
total which England contributes to the revenue of the 
colony. 

The best test of a nation’s wealth is the quantity of foreign 
articles which it absorbs and can pay for. In 1894-5 
Algeria’s wants represented nearly 60,000,000 of francs, and 
but for the existing prohibitive tariffs there is no doubt 
but that foreign imports would ere this have assumed 
larger proportions, for Algeria has been pacified for forty 
years. Of machinery she imported (largely from England) 
more than one million francs’ worth, and of English cotton 
goods about one million and a quarter. These goods spread 
far into the country, across the Desert down to the Soudan, 
and into the fastnesses of Kabylia, Every Arab that drives a 
camel or walks behind his plough, and every bournoused caid 
that stalks through the market, has a red, printed cotton hand- 
kerchief fastened by one point to his dress. The more than 
half-naked children in the negro villages, and the witch who 
terrifies the drivers of the fleet and beautiful racing mehara, all 
wear English cottons, and bales of them lie together with Tou- 
areg leathers, stuffed lizards, panther skins, gourds, saddle 
cloths, and yatagans in the picturesque confusion of the 
markets. But, to quote Sir Lambert Playfair again, 


‘the existing tariff has the effect of decreasing the trade, once of 


considerable importance, between Great Britain and Algiers, and the 
financial law voted by the French Parliament in December, 1893, seems 
likely further to reduce what has been spared by protectionist 
measures... . There is now a decrease of 63 vessels in a year, 
aggregating 38,315 tons. This is owing to the vexatious change in 
the droits de quai, by which vessels are compelled to pay quay duties 
on their entire registered tonnage, no matter how small the amount of 
cargo landed from them. Furthermore, Algiers, which had become a 
coaling station so important as to be prejudicial to Gibraltar and 
Malta, has to suffer by this new law, and a duty of 2/. a ton, in 
addition to other costs, must have the effect of preventing vessels 
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putting into Algiers to replenish their bunkers. A decrease of 
78 vessels has accordingly been remarked, and this corresponds to a 
loss of 17,000 tons, and represents a loss of 28,000 francs of labour to 
the workmen on the quays. The town of Algiers also reports a 
diminution of 2,000 frances on the sale of fresh water.’ 


If, leaving the columns of the Board of Trade returns, we 
take up the printed reports of the prefects of the provinces, 
we can realise some of the gifts which the mother country 
has given to her swarthy daughter, Algeria. We find hos- 
pitals (including the new one of Cardinal Lavigerie’s White 
Sisters at Biskra) which make up about 8,100 beds. There 
are twelve bureaux de bienfaisance, and numbers of villages 
of colonists, each with their fountain, their café, their little 
shady square, and their grove of eucalyptus. The railway 
stations also are surrounded by eucalyptus trees, in the hope 
of banishing the fever; there is a credit for vaccination ; the 
old citadel of Boghar is now the centre of a world of resinous 
trees, and on all sides we find churches, convents, and 
mission schools. On their benches Arab children are 
seated, and the religious question, which presents so many 
difficulties to the London School Board, is very simply 
dealt with. When the dozen or more of little Arab 
girls wish to say their midday prayer they get up and go out, 
and when the Sisters begin a catechism lesson, or a prayer, 
Aisha and Howra get up and go out. They play outside 
with the goat and the chickens, but beyond a small loss of 
time no harm comes of it. On a Sunday a crowd of Arabs 
may be found grouped round the open door of the church 
while the Mass is being said; and the Péres blancs engage 
so much respect in Algeria that one cannot sufficiently regret 
the loss inflicted on all classes by the death of that large- 
hearted statesman, Cardinal Lavigerie. The Brothers of the 
African Mission are very devoted, and they are content year 
after year to lead a forlorn hope—that of converting an Arab 
population full of fanatical fervour and full of secret con- 
tempt for the vrowmi and all his works. 

The preachers of the Gospel at least possess that immense 
perseverance which is needed for the consolidation of the 
colony. France possesses in Africa 2,783,950 square miles 
of territory, and it is to be hoped that she will endeavour to 
render Algeria in time self-supporting. At the present 
moment there is a deficit of not less than 3,000,000 frs. 
a year, while Tunis suffers from the fact that her products 
can only enter the home market under a tariff as vexatious 
as that which is levied on Spanish and Italian goods. Small 
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wonder, then, that the colonisation of Tunis, so brilliantly 
begun, now halts ; and it will continue to halt till Tunis, which 
is now called a Protectorate, is called, and is treated, as a 
French possession. 

There is as yet little temptation to French capitalists to 
touch African affairs, and the number of colonists who can 
only keep the wolf from the door is so great that small enter- 
prises, such as poultry-farming, cannot be attempted because 
of the trifling initial outlay. 

It is a question whether the action of the State in Algeria 
has been an unmitigated benefit to the region. The 
Governor-General unavoidably knows too little of the wants 
of this vast territory, and the present machinery for local 
government has become enormously expensive. For one clerk 
that was in receipt of Governmental salary ten years ago there 
are now twenty, and the colonists are not much the better 
for the change, and principally for this reason: that the 
State, having made a large outlay, pretends, and not un- 
fairly, to gather where she has strawed. 

If we take the railways we do not find that the 
position of the shareholders is to be envied. There is a 
Government concession, and Government guarantees a grant 
in aid, but all is not gold that glitters. The railway from 
Algiers to Oran measures 421 kilometres, and that from 
Oran to Am Sefra 454, Constantine is united to Biskra by 
239 kilometres of railway, while from Constantine to Algiers 
the line runs over 494 kilometres of the most varied country. 
When new extensions are asked for the Government modifies 
the original contracts in a way that is full of danger for the 
interests of the shareholder, and any new enterprise is 
rendered impossible. As matters stand the railways do not 
thrive, neither do the shareholders, nor, for the matter of 
that, do the travellers. The rolling-stock is shabby, the only 
trains are omnibus ones, their pace is slow, and their halts 
interminable. The carriages are uncomfortable, and where 
there is no competition you can only expect: to find, what 
you do meet with, an exaggeration of all the disagreeable 
peculiarities of the P. L. M. Railway. One is tempted to 
ask whether it would not have answered better had an 
enterprising company speculated in opening out Algeria by 
railways. 

Here we approach the question of the advantages and 
disadvantages connected with the system of large concessions 
handed over to trading companies which possess both a 
vital interest in the financial success of their own schemes, 
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and, as a logical consequence, a free hand in planning and 
carrying out their developement. 

We English have had many such ventures, both ‘regulated’ 
companies, like the Merchant Adventurers and the Russia 
and the Turkey Company, and ‘ joint-stock ? companies, like 
the Hudson’s Bay and the Honourable Kast India Company, 
not to speak of those modern enterprises which undertake to 
develope the Niger, Uganda, and North Borneo. Of many 
of these undertakings it must be said that they had their 
day, and now have ‘ceased to be,’ but of the work which 
they achieved let us hasten to say that no private individual 
could, and that no Government would, have done it. 

Will the French Government ever permit groups of 
capitalists to take in hand the great natural resources of 
Algeria, her phosphate mines, her 200 mineral springs, and 
her breeding studs? What would be required would be 
charters, good for more than thirty years, in order that a 
company should succeed where the action of the State has 
only exhausted the national finances, and where an indi- 
vidual effort (like that of Hammam-R’hira) has proved 
ruinous to M. Arlés-Dufour. 

Algeria is, and must for long be, a series of experiments. 
Those experiments, when handled by an amazing number of 
officials, represent at this moment an annual loss to France 
(that is, to the French taxpayers) of three millions of francs. 

Perhaps France contains few private individuals of 
ability and patriotism keenly desirous to succeed, and 
able to bear delays and reverses. Algeria is rich, and 
diversely rich, and it remains for Frenchmen to decide 
whether they are content with a decrease in the number of 
foreign vessels touching at Algerian ports, and with a system 
of nursing by the State which, after nearly half a century of 
peace, leaves the Colony piteously unfit for self-develope- 
ment, and very far from being self-supporting. That France 
is aware of having blundered, and that she feels the necessity 
for a revision of her government in Algeria, is evident from 
the recent ten days’ debate in the Chamber (November 1896), 
and from the speech of the Governor-General on all the 
burning topics of colonial policy. But will any changes be 
made—for example, in the tariff? It is the peculiarity of 
countries which insist on protection that they grow, not more 
liberal, but more and more protectionist, and apt to hamper 
commerce with new and hostile conditions. And when will 
France, with her vast colonial expansion and her unofficial 
‘Union Coloniale Francaise,’ give herself a Minister and a 
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portfolio for the colonies? Since 1889 the Department of 
Colonial Affairs has been in the charge of the Minister for 
Commerce and Trade, who is also President of the Council. 
But the interests of over thirty millions of persons cannot in 
this way receive the attention they deserve ; neither is there 
in Paris or in Marseilles any Colonial Institute where the 
intending colonist may read as he runs. Such changes 
cannot too soon emerge from the limbo of ‘ pious desires’ 
into the clear, confident daylight of accomplished facts. 
Then, has France got sons willing to sink the capital 
and the dividends of a lifetime, and would the Government 
be jealous of them if they presented themselves? Have 
Frenchmen grasped all the difference that lies between an 
emigrant anda colonist? The one, not having succeeded 
at home, is probably unsuccessful abroad, and, after living 
forgotten, may leave his bones on a distant and a deadly shore. 
His name was writ on water. Not so the imperial colonist. 
If he be not personally rich, he can at least coerce the wills 
and, by his character, command the money bags of others. 
He is a man ‘ of vast beginnings,’ who, intending ‘to make 
‘anarchy cease,’ fights the fight of the Will, and fights it for 
his country as well as for himself, and for his adherents. Time, 
space, and capHal are to him all as means to an end—to the 
subduing of the earth, and the wresting from her, and from her 
savage occupants, the treasures which will render the way of 
future emigrants and future colonists that of safety and of 
peace. In his own day possibly nothing may be seen but 
the strenuousness of his endeavours to make his country more 
great and her hiving swarms more happy. Will Frenchmen 
of this stamp go out and develope Algeria? M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu hopes that they may, and that the Government 
will not hamper them with jealous restrictions. Until 
this comes to pass we can hardly expect that Algeria will 
achieve the prosperity and importance which British ex- 


perience has taught us to associate with the idea of a great 
colony. 
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Art. VI.—The ‘ Pharsalia’ of Lucan. Translated into Blank 
Verse by Epwarp Ruivtey, Q.C., sometime Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. London: 1896. 


N epic poem on an historical subject is a form of composi- 
+* tion which the experience of poets and the progress 
of criticism seem to have condemned. It is difficult to 
imagine an epic written now upon the Peninsular or the 
Crimean War. As civilisation advances the poet is driven 
to deal with purely imaginary stories or with legends of a 
remote past. Information becomes more accessible, and 
men become more sensitive to inaccuracies in matters of 
fact. How could a poet recast the Crimean War so as to 
give it anything of the poetic shape of the Wars of Thebes 
and Troy? He would meet with insuperable obstacles both 
in style and subject. How could he prevent his language 
from becoming at times irredeemably prosaic ? 

‘And thou, Dalhousie, thou great god of war, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar,’ 


There would be too much of the ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel’ in 
the vocabulary of his work, and it would lack unity and 
coherence. It would hardly even have what Aristotle 
regards as a very inadequate kind of unity—the unity which 
consists in being concerned with a single hero. ‘There is 
‘no reason,’ Aristotle does tell us, ‘why some historical 
‘events should not be suitable for poetry’; that is, it may 
sometimes happen that a group of incidents makes an 
intelligible whole, bears its meaning on the surface, or 
conveys at a glance some instructive lesson or idea. Such 
a group of incidents Aschylus found in the Persian War. 
Freedom and intelligence triumphed, arrogance, aggression 
and material foree were overthrown. But such happy occur- 
rences must be rare, and if Aschylus himself makes the 
Persian War a true subject for poetry, it is only by seizing a 
few of its salient features and by removing the scene of 
action to the distant Persian capital. Historical epics were 
written by the Greeks and Romans not unfrequently. They 
wrote also didactic poems on scientific subjects. Both were 
due to the undeveloped state of science—science historical or 
natural, Astronomy, for instance, retained much that was 
poetical in nature, and it is only in an exceptional historian 
like Thucydides that a really critical and rigid method is 
thought of. The nature of poetry, too, was imperfectly 
understood, The poet was regarded as either furnishing 
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useful maxims for the conduct of life, as Hesiod and Solon 
did, or as merely trying to please and amuse. Aristotle did 
not share these crude views, but Aristotle was a very excep- 
tional critic. 

The true material for an epic would seem to be, not recent 
fact, but the remote memories of a people’s past, glorified 
and shaped by the imagination of successive generations or 
the artistic efforts of successive minstrels. Such is the 
material embodied in the Homeric poems. Colonists from 
Greece—Achans driven out by the Dorians—carried with 
them, across the Aigean, vague memories of ‘ Mycene rich 
‘in gold.’ There was contact and mingling of races on the 
new coast. The legends of one people became known to 
another, and gradually a great and complex story of a Siege 
of Troy grew into shape, the story of an enterprise in which 
the ancestors of many great families had taken part. The 
Romans had no such advantage in material. Italian legend 
was bare and meagre. The stories of the Kings of Rome 
were elaborated and beautified to some extent, but they were 
expanded largely by clumsy fictions and the accretion of 
isolated Greek anecdotes. The epic poems of Nevius and 
Ennius, which dealt with the history of Rome down to their 
own day, must have been somewhat incongruous or hetero- 
geneous in content, and it is clear that they laboured under 
difficulties of style as well as of subject. They began with 
legend—the flight of Aineas—and they ended with crude 
historical fact. In the later books of Ennius the hero was 
the elder Scipio. The poem as a whole probably had no hero 
—perhaps its unity could be defended on the ground that it 
had a heroine, Roma, the conquering city. It was ‘ about 
‘one city,’ if not ‘about one man.’ But it was a very loose 
sort of unity, and it is abundantly clear from the fragments 
remaining that there was far too much of the ‘ Lieutenant- 
‘Colonel’ in Ennius. 


‘The envoys from Minturnae next appeared’ 
(Introducuntur legati Minturnenses), 


‘The franchise to Campania now was given’ 
(Cives Romani tum facti sunt Campani). 


Ennivs’ epic was a structure built of brick with occasional 
pieces of marble, with occasional passages and verses of real 
power and imagination. 'The Roman epic poet was in truth 
placed on the horns of a dilemma; he must choose Greek 
heroic legend or Italian history. The one was foreign, and 
could not really touch or appeal to his countrymen: the 
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other was refractory, crude, prosaic, often hardly capable of 
being transmuted into anything like real poetry. The only 
poet who achieved a successful compromise was Virgil. He 
took a story which had been partly shaped by Greek imagina- 
tion, and which also had taken a strong hold upon the Roman 
mind; a story which enabled him to depict Roman history 
in prophetic glimpses and indirect allusions.* After Virgil 
the two forms of epic sprang asunder again. We have the 
purely historical epos of Lucan on one side, and on the other 
Greek legends treated by a Statius or a Valerius Flaccus. 

A new translation of Lucan suggests the enquiry, how far 
Lucan surmounted the two great difficulties of style and 
subject. And if the translator is to be fairly judged, it 
would seem to be necessary to consider these questions first. 
For we must not expect a translator to be more effective 
and impressive than his original. For the theme and its 
treatment the translator is, of course, in no way responsible. 
But the question of Lucan’s theme is interesting in itself, 
and so closely connected with the question of style that it is 
difficult to dissociate them. 

Did Lucan succeed in giving a poetic and picturesque 
unity to the subject which he handled? There is a certain 
unity or coherence in the delineation of the crisis of a great 
struggle such as that of the Cxsarian and Pompeian 
parties. But the ‘ Pharsalia’ cannot be said to turn upon a 
single idea, or upon a single hero. Not upon a single idea, 
for the writer’s vision was perplexed by the circumstances 
under which he lived; the republican idea might well have 
animated such a poem as his, but he lived under the des- 
potism which Cxsar founded, and the spirit in which it is 
written becomes a mixture of extravagant flattery, veiled 
irony, and ill-concealed despair. Nor is there an obvious 
hero; Lucan must have been a republican at heart, though 
the conspiracy which cost him his life does not appear to 
have aimed at the restoration of liberty, but merely at 
the transference of power to worthier hands than Nero’s. 
And being a republican he would have liked to make Pompey 
the leading personage, the heroic figure on his canvas. But 
facts were against him. Pompey could not be turned into a 
real hero. He was not free from ambition to play the tyrant. 
But he wanted to have despotism thrust upon him. He had 
not the strength of mind, or, to put it more favourably for 


* Virgil’s happy choice of subject is well described by Comparetti in 
his ‘ Virgil in the Middle Ages’ (c.i. pp. 7-11 in Benecke’s translation), 
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him, the unscrtpulousness, to grasp supreme power with his 
own hand. Probably he had good intentions and a real 
respect for the old constitution. But he had a good deal of 
vanity too, and no great measure of tact or frankness; so 
that he generally played the game in such a way as to raise 
suspicions of his disinterestedness. Lucan was very clearly 
aware of these defects in Pompey. Cato would have made a 
better hero. But again facts were adverse, in a different 
way. In spirit and temper Cato was all that a Neronian 
Stoic could desire. But he did not play a sufficiently large 
part in the actual events to be possible as a central figure 
for the ‘ Pharsalia.’ What Lucan does is to make him the 
mouthpiece of the highest and strongest ideas of Roman 
Republicanism and Stoicism. He is a kind of chorus to the 
piece at times—he is above the struggle, above the petty 
motives of many of the combatants, qualified to judge them 
sub specie wternitatis.* 

‘The hero de facto is Cesar’ is the conclusion arrived at 
by Mr. Heitland in his introduction to the ‘ Pharsalia.’ 
‘ He is the impersonation of power, and in spite of Lucan’s 
‘ attempts to blacken his character—which fail from being 
* overdone—he has a moral greatness that fits him to be the 
‘hero of a greater poem than the “ Pharsalia.”’ This 
result is reached after a careful and interesting examination 
of Lucan’s delineation of the other claimants for the honour 
—Pompey, Cato, and the Senate.t ‘Take him on Lucan’s 
‘ own showing, this is a man indeed. Cool-headed, clear- 
‘ sighted, viewing things as they are and suiting means to 
‘ ends, a man of definite purpose and swift execution; one 
‘ whose energy no labours can exhaust, whose tenacity no 
misfortune can relax, whose intrepidity no danger can 


a“ 


* ‘Nam cui crediderim superos arcana daturos 
Dicturosque magis quam sancto vera Catoni?’ 
(Phars. IX. 554-555.) 
‘For to whom on earth, 
If not to blameless Cato, shall the gods 
Entrust their secrets ?’ 
(Mr. Ridley’s translation, IX. 644 646.) 


Lucan’s conception of Cato seems to have profoundly impressed 
Dante. The subject is discussed in Dr. Moore’s recent ‘ Studies’ in 
that poet, pp. 170, 171, and 231, 252. Dante makes Cato the Guardian 
of Purgatory, in spite of the fact that he was a suicide, and often speaks 
of him in language like Lucan’s; ‘ O sacratissimo petto di Catone !’ 

+ Introd. pp. liii—Lxii. 
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‘ appal. This man sees to what the Roman Commonwealth 
‘js tending; he aims at what is possible, and will thus be 
‘able to guide its destinies. Useful forms he adopts, 
‘useless ones he discards. His is the one sane and steady 
‘mind among a generation of dreamers, blinded by un- 
‘certainty and prejudice.’ 

The position of Cesar in the ‘Pharsalia’ is briefly discussed 
in a very sound and useful book on Roman literature recently 
published—‘ The Student’s Companion to Latin Authors,’ by 
Messrs. G. Middleton and T. R. Mills. ‘Even in books 
‘ j,-iii. Caesar is the villain of the piece ; Pompey embodies all 
‘that is good’ (p. 268). This does not quite take into 
account the de facto pre-eminence of Cesar which Mr. 
Heitland points out. ‘ Even in books i.-iii.’ refers to the fact 
‘that these books were published when Lucan was still on 
‘good terms with Nero (cf. the gross flattery in i. 33-66).’ 
On both subjects, that of Czsar’s position in the poem and 
that of the meaning of i. 33-66, a doubt suggests itself. Are 
we not asking questions to which Lucan could not have 
given an answer himself? It is incredible that the flattery 
of Nero was even approximately sincere—probably Messrs. 
Middleton and Mills do not mean to imply that it was—but 
it is almost equally incredible that Lucan had no appreciation 
for the good qualities of Julius Cesar. And in the poem 
as a whole Pompey certainly does not ‘ embody all that is 
‘good.’ What Lucan really felt and thought is undiscover- 
able. There was a large element of declamation and a large 
measure of unreality in the writings of that time. Who can 
tell how far the young poet’s head was turned by the friend- 
ship of the artist emperor, or how deep was the reaction 
produced by his jealousy and disfavour ? 

An important passage for Lucan’s conception of Pompey 
is the description of his character put into the mouth of 
Cato in Book IX. Cato, as we have seen, is to Lucan, in 
some degree, the mouthpiece of heaven, the one man whose 
judgment in morals is almost superhuman. Mr. Ridley 
quotes in his preface the opinion of Lord Macaulay that the 
passage is one of the finest in Lucan. ‘It is a pure gem 
‘of rhetoric without one flaw.’ To say this is to say that 
itis one of the finest things in the poem, for there are few 
passages of any length which could be called gems of 
poetry. Mr. Ridley’s version is as follows: 

‘Yet Pompeius’ shade 
Nought else so gratified, not all the blame 
The people dared to heap upon the gods, 
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For him their hero slain, as these few words 
From Cato’s noble breast instinct with truth : 

“ Gone is a citizen who though no peer, 

Of those who disciplined the state of yore 

Tn due submission to the bounds of right, 

Yet in this age irreverent of law 

Has played a noble part. Great was his power, 
But freedom safe; when all the plebs was prone 
To be his slaves, he chose the private gown ; 
So that the Senate ruled the Roman state, 

The Senate's ruler: nought by right of arms 
He e’er demanded: willing took he gifts 

Yet from a willing giver: wealth was his 
Vast, yet the coffers of the State he filled 
Beyond his own. Le seized upon the sword, 
Knew when to sheath it; war did he prefer 

To arts of peace, yet armed loved peace the more. 
Pleased took he power, pleased he laid it down: 
Chaste was his home and simple, by his wealth 
Untarnished. Mid the peoples great his name 
And venerated: to his native Rome 

Ife wrought much good. True faith in liberty 
Long since with Marius and Sulla fled : 

Now when Pompeius has been reft away 

Its counterfeit has perished. Now unshamed 
Shall seize the despot on Imperial power, 
Unshamed shall cringe the Senate. Happy he 
Who with disaster found his latest breath 

And met the Pharian sword prepared to slay. 
Life might have been his lot, in despot rule, 
Prone at his kinsman’s throne. Best gift of all 


The knowledge how to die; next, death compelled. 


If cruel Fortune doth reserve for me 

An alien conqueror, may Juba be 

As Ptolemexus. So he take my head 

My body grace his triumph, if he will.” ’ * 


‘Non tamen ad Magni pervenit gratius umbras, 
Omne quod in superos audet convicia volgus 
Pompeiumque deis obicit, quam pauca Catonis 
Verba, sed a pleno venientia pectore veri. 

“ Civis obit,” inquit,  multum maioribus inpar 
Nosse modum iuris, sed in hoc tamen utilis evo, 
Cui non ulla fuit iusti reverentia; salva 
Libertate potens et solus plebe parata 

Privatus servire sibi rectorque senatus, 

Sed regnantis, erat. Nil belli iure poposcit, 
Queque dari voluit, voluit sibi posse negari. 
Immodicas possedit opes, sed plura retentis 
Intulit, Invasit ferrum, sed ponere norat ; 
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To translate this speech into effective English verse is no 
easy task. Lucan was saved from very prosaic effects—from 
the ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel ’—by the sonorous cadence of the 
Latin hexameter and the architectural symmetry and 
massiveness of form which it had acquired by the laborious 
efforts of many poets before him; the measure itself kept 
the poet from sinking, and even an inferior writer in Lucan’s 
day could easily make it dignified and impressive. But 
the thought of the passage is not poetic, and a translation 
in English blank verse could not fail, even with workman- 
ship as skilful as Mr. Ridley’s, to make this a little more 
apparent. ‘In due submission to the bounds of right.’ 
But Mr. Ridley’s rendering is on the whole perhaps as 
accurate, adequate, and effective as the conditions of the 
problem allow. 

To return to the question of Pompey’s character, there is 
clearly here strong praise for the senatorial leader. But it 
is not unqualified—‘nune et ficta perit’—since the gates 
were opened to Marius and Sulla, there was only the 
shadow, not the substance, of freedom. ‘ Nec color imperii’ 
—despotism will throw off its mask: it existed, though 
under a veil, before. Finally, Mr. Ridley’s translation 
hardly represents with exactness a turn of phrase by which 
Cato expresses a doubt as to Pompey’s strength of mind— 
‘eui querendos Pharium scelus obtulit enses ’—Egyptian 
treachery drew the sword, which else Pompey would have 
had to draw himself—and would he have drawn it# 


Pretulit arma togae, sed pacem armatus amavit ; 

Iuvit sumpta ducem, iuvit dimissa potestas. 

Casta domus luxuque carens corruptaque numquam 

Fortuna domini. Clarum et venerabile nomen 

Gentibus, et multum nostra quod proderat urbi. 

Olim vera fides Sulla Marioque receptis 

Libertatis obit: Pompeio rebus adempto 

Nunc et ficta perit. Non iam regnare pudebit, 

Nec color imperii, nec frons erit ulla senatus. 

© felix, cui summa dies fuit obvia victo 

Et cui quexrendos Pharium scelus obtulit enses ! 

Forsitan in soceri potuisses vivere regno. 

Scire mori sors prima viris, sed proxima cogi. 

Et mihi, si fatis aliena in iura venimus, 

Da talem, Fortuna, Iubam ; non deprecor hosti 

Servari, dum me servet cervice recisa.” 

(Phars. ix. 186-214.) 
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‘ Forsitan in soceri potuisses vivere regno.’* Perhaps 
Pompey would have brooked to live as a subject of Czsar, 
This is a very slight blemish, from a grammatical point of 
view, in Mr. Ridley’s rendering: it is rather his misfortune 
than his fault that the inaccuracy affects the question of 
Pompey’s greatness. If we were to go further in carping 
criticism it would be to object to 1. 251: 


‘Now unshamed 
Shall seize the despot on imperial power.’ 


Neither the order of words nor the phrase ‘ seize on’ 
imperial power is quite satisfactory. 


* Now no mask 
Shall hide the despot’s eager lust for power, 
No mask the Senate’s baseness.’ 


But it is very easy to suggest alternative renderings for 
one or two lines where success has been incomplete. The 
critic who can do this easily would probably fail to produce 
a translation of the whole which would compete for a 
moment with Mr. Ridley’s. 

In his preface Mr. Ridley quotes Sir Thomas May’s version 
of the well-known passage in Book IX. where Cato refuses 
to consult the Oracle of Ammon. His own rendering is as 
follows : 

‘What, Labienus, dost thou bid me ask ? 
Whether in arms and freedom I should wish 
To perish rather than endure a king ? 
Is longest life worth aught? And doth its term 
Make difference? Can violence to the good 
Do injury? Do Fortune’s threats avail 
Outweighed by virtue? Doth it not suffice 
To aim at deeds of bravery? Can fame 
Grow by achievement? Nay! No Hammon’s voice 
Shall teach us this more surely than we know. 
Bound are we to the gods; no voice we need ; 
They live in all our acts, although the shrine 
Be silent : at our birth and once for all 
What may be known the author of our being 
Revealed ; nor chose these thirsty sands to chaunt 
To few his truth, whelmed in the dusty waste. 
God has His dwelling in all things that be, 
In earth and air and sea and starry vault, 


* There is a similar point in ‘fuit obvia’ just before. Pompey 
would not have ‘gone out of his way’ to look for ‘summa dies.’ 
Cesar’s hand would not have trembled if the defeat had been his, vii. 
308. 
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In virtuous deeds; in all that thou canst see, 

In all thy thoughts contained. Why further, then, 
Seek we our deities? Let those who doubt, 

And halting tremble for their coming fates, 

Go ask the oracles. No mystic words 

Make sure my heart, but surely-coming Death. 
Coward alike and brave, we all must die. 

Thus hath Jove spoken : seek to know no more.’ * 


This is both accurate and forcible. There is only one 
line where a point is missed, and if Sir Thomas May has 
caught it it is rather by virtue of faithful dulness than by 
any special insight. 


‘Et numquam successu crescat honestum.’ 


Mr. Ridley’s ‘Can fame grow by achievement?’ is not quite 
lucid. May has— 
‘If good desires be happinesse 
And virtue grow not greater by successe ?’ 


Lucan’s idea seems to answer very closely to that ofa couplet 
in ‘ Hudibras :’ 
‘ Honour’s still the same, 
Whether we win or lose the game.’ 


Probably some slight flaw could be found in any thirty 
lines of any verse translation whatsoever. Mr. Ridley’s 
success lies in this, that these two passages are far from 
being purpurei panni in his work. He does not fall below 
this level. He shows the same command of terse and 


* € Quid queri, Labiene, iubes? an liber in armis 
Occubuisse velim potius, quam regna videre ? 
An sit vita nihil? si longa, an differat actas ? 
An noceat vis ulla bono? fortunaque perdat 
Opposita virtute minas, laudandaque velle 
Sit satis, et numquam successu crescat honestum ? 
Scimus, et hoc nobis non altius inseret Hammon. 
Heremus cuncti superis, temploque tacente 
Nil facimus non sponte dei; nec vocibus ullis 
Numen eget, dixitque semel nascentibus auctor, 
Quidquid scire licet, steriles nec legit harenas, 
Ut caneret pancis, mersitque hoc pulvere verum ; 
Estque dei sedes, nisi terra et pontus et aer 
Et cxlum et virtus? superos quid queerimus ultra ? 
Iuppiter est, quodcumque vides, quodcumque moveris, 
Sortilegis egeant dubii semperque futuris 
Casibus ancipites ; me non oracula certum, 
Sed mors certa facit : pavido fortique cadendum est. 
Hoc satis est dixisse lovem.’ 
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spirited English throughout. Here is a specimen of his This 
average manner selected by chance : exp! 
‘ Fierce falls the pillage on Hesperian fields, 
And Gallia’s fury o’er the snowy Alps 
Is poured upon us. Ceesar’s swords at last Mr. 
Are red with Roman blood. But with the wound pass 
We gain the better cause; the crime is theirs.* to t] 
One of the problems which confront the translator of a 
classical poet is the representation in English of passages 
which are allusive, which involve knowledge of mythology 
or legend. Mr. Ridley is not always successful in this sphere. 
He is not sufficiently explicit. Unfortunately the modern 
reader cannot be relied upon to recognise an allusion to 
heroic story: schoolboys nowadays know far too little of 
the beautiful and significant legends of Greece. And some- The 
times Mr. Ridley himself seems to have failed to grasp the in a 
precise meaning of his poet’s words. Towards the close of here 
Book IX. Lucan describes Casar’s visit to the Troad. The 
passage has in it several traps for the unwary translator. 
Lucan’s audience knew all the details of heroic stories very _ 


well. In Juvenal’s day, a little later, the ‘ grammaticus’ dent 
was expected to ‘ have at his fingers’ ends’ the most minute 









ae : : lines 
information—who was the nurse of Anchises ?—-who was the 
stepmother of Anchemolus?+ The modern reader of a 
translation of Lucan does not possess this knowledge; it 

may be heroic, but it is probably impolitic, to ignore his Ag 

ignorance. ticit 

‘ Graio nobile busto sugg 

Nhation et multum debentis vatibus umbras.’ { resul 

. auth 

Mr. Ridley translates : ‘. 

‘Rheeteum, noble for its Grecian tomb subtl 

And all the hero’s shades, the theme of sone.’ epigi 

- is i 

The words are somewhat obscure, for any reader. Why not al 

put it thus? soe 

‘Rheetenm, Tomb of Ajax, and the shore the ] 

IIaunted by spirits that still live in song.’ Pom) 

a spe 

* € Gallica per gelidas rabies offunditur Alpes, prete 

Iam tetigit sanguis pollutos Ceesaris enses. thusi 






Di melius, belli tulimus quod damna priores: 
Ceeperit inde nefas.’ 

Satires, vii. 234-5. 

Bk. ix. 962-3. 


—— 
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This is not an ideal translation, but it is at least more 
explicit and definite. 


‘ Not a stone but told 
The story of the past.’ * 


Mr. Ridley is here himself again. But at the close of the 
passage he fails once more to give his reader the real clue 
to the poet’s thought. 
‘ Discussa iacebant 
Saxa nec ullius faciem servantia sacri ; 
“ Tferceas,” monstrator ait, “ non respicis aras ? 


9 


‘ Stones confused 
Lay at his feet in sacred shape no more : 
** Look on the altar of Jove,” thus spake his guide, 
“God of the household, guardian of the home.” ’ 


The last line has a certain correctness and justification 
in ancient ritual, but surely it is quite beside the point 
here. 
‘“ Jove’s altar,” cried the guide, “ Hast thou no eyes? 
Here Priam worshipped, here he met his death.” ’ 


Lucan’s audience knew, if Mr. Ridley’s do not, the inci- 
dent of the death of Priam at the hands of Pyrrhus and the 
lines of Virgil : 

‘ Hoe dicens altaria ad ipsa trementem 


Traxit.’ T 


A general description of Jupiter as the patron of domes- 
ticity is hopelessly out of place. The rendering we have 
suggested is perhaps too free, but literal translation often 
results in mere obscurity and misrepresentation of the 
author’s meaning. 

Lucan and other poets of the Silver Age, besides being 
subtle and allusive in their language, are also professional 
epigrammatists: they put their thoughts in a form which 
is intended to evoke the applause of an audience. The 
point must be made very clearly: the language must be 
carefully balanced and withal quite simple: the cadence of 
the line must fall upon the ear obviously and naturally. 
Pompey encourages his soldiers in Book II. (ll. 531-597) by 
a speech which Mr. Ridley rightly describes as ‘ boastful and 
pretentious,’ and fails to fire the soldiery with any en- 
thusiasm. 








* “Nullum est sine nomine saxum,’ 


+ Mn, ii, 550 f. 
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‘No loud acclaim received his words, nor shout 
Asked for the promised battle.’ 


In the course of it, the senatorial leader tries to make light 
of Ciesar’s veterans: 
‘Dux sit in his castris senior, dum miles in illis.’ 
‘The line is extremely clear and symmetrical! in expression, 
Mr. Ridley renders : 
‘Let me be elder, if his soldiers are.’ 


This is brief, no doubt—to put a Latin hexameter into 
one English line is a tempting feat—but its simplicity is 
rather that of Nevius or Ennius than Lucan’s. 

‘Grey hairs? the leader’s here—there, all are grey.’ 


This, again, is no ideai or final translation, but it is perhaps 
rather more in Lucan’s vein—in the manner of Neronian 
rhetoric—than Mr. Ridley’s. 

Probably most English readers of the ‘ Pharsalia,’ impressed 
by the conciseness and finish of some of Lucan’s epigrams, 
would say that the translator should choose for his measure 
not blank verse, but the rhyming couplet of Dryden or Pope. 
And this view has been advanced by one of Mr. Ridley’s 
critics *--that his choice of verse is a mistaken one. ‘ We 
‘are convinced that had Lucan spoken English he would 
‘have spoken in the language of Pope; and we can only 
‘regret that a scholar—we had almost said a poet—so 
‘ accomplished as Mr. Ridley has not taken Pope, instead of 
‘ Milton, as his master.’ It is a plausible contention. But 
Mr. Ridley’s own opinion in the matter must carry a good 
deal of weight. He has the high qualifications for the task 
which his reviewer ascribes to him: enthusiasm for his 
author, an accurate and scholarly acquaintance with his text, 
and a sense for what is fitting in language which is almost 
always sure and felicitous. He has clearly bestowed upon 
his work prolonged study and careful thought. It seems 
probable that if the translation of the ‘ Pharsalia’ into 
rhyming couplets had been a natural, happy, and desirable 
enterprise for a scholar of the nineteenth century, Mr. 
Ridley would have discovered this, and would have made the 
attempt. One reason why he did not do so may have been 
that he wished to give—what he certainly has given—a very 
exact reproduction of every turn of his author’s thought. A 
rhyming translation would almost inevitably depart more 


* Tn the ‘ British Review’ of December 5. 
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widely from the Latin—it would be looser and less accurate. 
But his real justification would seem to be that while a 
rhyming couplet may represent most happily the effect of 
some of Lucan’s lines taken in isolation, it is by no means 
so obvious that a rhyming translation of the whole of the 
‘Pharsalia ’ would be equally successful. There are tracts 
of the poem where the ‘lieutenant-colonel’ would present 
himself—would be more obtrusively in evidence for the more 
elaborate and balanced metrical structure. The effect of the 
whole would be more tedious and artificial. The task would 
be harder for the translator, without any real benefit to the 
reader. The movement of the rhyming couplet is not really 
very like that of Latin hexameters. The effect of the 
hexameter depends largely upon variety of ‘ cesura,’ upon 
skilfully changing the place of the pause from line to line. 
Four or five consecutive hexameters in which a sentence 
ends with the end of a line are unpleasing and monotonous. 
In rhyming couplets the sense generally ends with the line, 
and the second line of a pair must almost invariably end in 
a full stop. Lucan wrote in the measure of Virgil, the form 
of verse which his countrymen recognised as the appropriate 
one for epic poetry. Is it the rhyming couplet, or Milton’s 
blank verse, that occupies the same position in English 
poetry? Lucan gave to the hexameter an epigrammatic 
and rhetorical turn. Would it not therefore seem to be the 
duty of an English translator to try to handle Milton’s blank 
verse in a similar way? This is what Mr. Ridley attempts 
to do, and attempts with a large measure of success. He 
does not always succeed—but to succeed throughout the 
whole of the ‘ Pharsalia’ would be an almost superhuman 
undertaking. 

Success would be difficult, because the Roman poets of the 
Silver Age possessed a very exceptional mastery of the 
mechanism of verse, and the verse which they had mastered 
was one of great power and flexibility. It was an instrument 
of expression shaped by the continuous labour of many 
hands. Poet after poet had experimented with it before 
Virgil. Gradually the less musical forms of it, the harsh 
and crude effects, were discarded or softened; the forms of 
line which suited the genius of the Latin language and its 
laws of pronunciation were retained and developed. Probably 
all the more effective forms of hexameter had been arrived 
at before Virgil’s time. One of the most effective of them, 
the line of the type, 


‘Peliaco quondam prognitae vértice pinus,’ 
q } ’ 
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had been cultivated to excess by the generation which pre- 
ceded him—the line in which the spoken accent of words 
and the metrical ictus coincide in the last three feet. But 
with the possible exception of Varro of Atax, of whose work 
very little remains, no poet before Virgil had succeeded in 
giving variety and harmony of cadence to a long passage. If 
the earlier poets attained to variety, it was by lapsing into 
uncouth and grotesque rhythms; and the hexameter of 
Catullus’ time is distinctly monotonous—it does not sink 
into repellent cumbrousness, but it sounds one note too 
persistently. With Virgil the hexameter attained its 
maturity, and all later epic poets are more or less his 
disciples. They wrote the verse with rather greater 
smoothness and precision, for they could not venture to do 
everything that the master had done. Some Virgilian 
effects are very rarely reproduced by them, probably because 
they had a just feeling that they were imitators, and that to 
imitate anything unusual is unsafe and likely to result in 
parody. However this may be, it is certain that Lucan, 
Statius, and Valerius Flaccus had very great facility and 
felicity in composing the complex and massive verse which 
was accepted by their countrymen as the measure of heroic 
poetry. It might be plausibly maintained that the English 
rhyming couplet answers rather to the elegiac verse of the 
Alexandrianising poets of Rome than to the metre of the 
Roman epos. If it is clear that the ‘ Heroides’ of Ovid 
would be rightly represented in English in the metre of 
‘ Eloisa to Abelard,’ it becomes doubtful whether the same 
verse should be employed in the translation of Lucan. 
What merits had the poets of the ‘Silver Age’ besides 
this mastery of the mechanism of verse? Mr. Ridley’s 
preface suggests this question, for he quotes very diver- 
gent estimates of Lucan’s genius and to some extent re- 
veals his own opinion. He is himself an enthusiast for 
his author, it is clear, and it is refreshing to meet with an 
admirer of Lucan who has the courage of his convictions. 
The poets of Imperial Rome have been unduly neglected. 
The salutary and necessary reaction in favour of Greek 
literature which characterises this century as compared with 
the last is sometimes carried too far. There is a great deal 
of misdirected admiration for the Greeks—not that the 
Greeks do not deserve our homage, but that they are often 
admired for qualities which they did not possess, or which 
are not specially admirable. There are those who would 
almost seem to be ready to part with a whole book of the 
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Pharsalia in exchange for a scarcely intelligible half-line of 
Sappho. No doubt Lucan’s poem has grave faults. Mr. 
Ridley, who is a discriminating admirer, points out several 
of them.* ‘There are passages which offend against our 
‘sense of justice; we are asked to admire what is morally 
not admirable. There are many mistakes, specially in 
geography ; there is obscurity, specially in astronomical 
matters; there are ghastly details of horrors, lengthy 
episodes not connected with the plot, and frequent ex- 
aggerations, as in the description of Sceva’s exploits. 
There are also details of which the reader wearies, as in 
the sea-fight in Book III. But a spirited and patriotic 
apostrophe, or the vigorous eloquence of Cato or Cesar, or 
a powerful and dramatic description, combine to give the 
‘poem force, and to maintain its power and interest; and 
‘impart to it a fascination under the glamour of which its 
‘faults are forgotten.’ This is a very just estimate, certainly 
not a partial or too favourable one. Perhaps some of 
Lucan’s defects admit of explanation or palliation. He is 
no doubt sometimes inaccurate in regard to matters of fact, 
even in history, as when he makes the triumph over Sertorius 
Pompey’s first, putting it ten years too early.t But some 
geographical inaccuracies are not entirely his own; for 
instance, it had become almost a poetic tradition since Virgil 
to speak of Thessaly as ‘ Emathia,’ though Emathia was 
really a district of Macedonia. Obscurity, again, is surely 
avery rare fault with Lucan. Most ancient texts contain 
acertain number of obscurities which are not due to the 
author, but to errors of transcription. This must be allowed 
for; and in matters of astronomy ancient writers are often 
clearer and more accurate than the modern commentator 
supposes. The ancients knew nothing about spectrum- 
analysis or the satellites of Saturn, but they knew more 
about the great visible facts of astronomy than many of 
their modern critics. On the whole, Lucan must be credited 


ananaenaununann a & 


. 


* Preface, p. Xi. 

+ Phars. vii. 15 f. The question of Lucan’s accuracy or in- 
accuracy is discussed at some length in Mr. Postgate’s recent edition 
of the Seventh Book (Cambridge University Press, 1896). He men- 
tions this blunder regarding Sertorius, along with others. In some 
eases he shows that Lucan made no mistake, or only made one which 
his authorities had made before him (Introduction, pp. xi-xii). On 
the whole, Mr. Postgate takes a somewhat harsh view of the poet’s 
inaccuracies, His ‘learning was undigested and inexact, and his self- 
confidence led him into error at every turn’ (p. xi). 
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with possessing in an eminent degree two great qualities of 
style, lucidity and energy. The qualities which his style 
lacks are softness and subtlety, the qualities of Virgil. Mr. 
Ridley quotes by way of motto on his title-page, ‘ Heard ye 
* the din of battle bray?’ The quotation is no doubt meant 
to suggest the force and vividness of Lucan’s general picture 
of the civil conflict. But Lucan might be said ‘bellicum 
canere,’ to sound the note of battle, in a narrower sense. 
There is a certain metallic harshness and hardness in his 
manner ; it is the clang of the brazen trumpet of war. How 
Shelley could put Lucan above Virgil it is rather difficult to 
imagine. Shelley’s is one of the extreme views referred to by 
Mr. Ridley in his Preface. ‘A poem, as it appears to me, of 
‘ wonderful genius, and transcending Virgil.’ This occurs 
in a letter, and is probably no very deliberate criticism. At 
the other end of the scale there is the judgment of Niebuhr. 
‘His poetry proceeded from the school of Seneca. His 
‘ example shows us how much more intolerable its tendency 
‘ is in poetry than in prose.’ ‘The opinion which now pre- 
‘ vails in regard to his merits cannot continue.’ Between 
the two extremes there is the opinion of Lord Macaulay, 
who had a strong admiration for Lucan’s rhetoric, which is 
somewhat like his own, and who is sometimes denounced in 
language like that which is applied to Lucan. We have 
heard it said that if Lord Macaulay were alive now, some of 
his confident critics would be very much more cautious and 
respectful in their utterances. We should rather like to see 
Lucan and Niebuhr confront each other in debate, in a 
language which both of them knew. Probably Lucan would 
refuse to conduct the discussion in a medium so turbid and 
cumbrous as German prose. The rhetoric of Lucan or 
Seneca, and the rhetoric of Macaulay, have obvious defects 
and limitations. The trick of it, it might be said, consists 
simply in this, that when the writer has to represent violet 
merging into rose colour, he uses bright blue and bright red 
and puts down patches of the two colours in sharp juxta- 
position. But probably schoolboys and students at the 
present time would be the better for reading more of Lucan 
or Macaulay than they do. Violet and rose are after all 
rather nebulous colours, and lucidity is so rare and so de- 
sirable that it is worth cultivating even at the price of 
occasional paradox and occasional crudeness or brazen hard- 
ness of expression. 

Mr. Ridley has rendered a signal service to his author, 
and he has deserved well of those of his countrymen who 
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are interested in classical literature. His translation has 
the great merit of being readable in itself. It is often very 
good reading; it is very rarely obscure or inelegant; and 
even in the not very numerous passages where he has 
missed the precise point of Lucan’s phrase, he at least 
gives us something that is intelligible and effective, and 
that neither makes the English reader pause nor mars the 
effect of the whole. If Mr. Ridley desires to embark upon 
another task of the same kind—the translation of a poet 
of the early empire—the suggestion is obvious that the 
‘Silve’ of Statius might with advantage be made more 
accessible to English readers or students. Statius had 
not the power of Lucan, but he was a very graceful and 
versatile writer, though sinking at times into turgidity or 
affectation. His shorter pieces throw a good deal of light 
upon the life and ideas of his age. But the translation 
of them would have to be made on very different lines 
from that of the ‘ Pharsalia.’ A few of them are in lyric 
verse, and even for those that are in hexameters it would 
be very doubtful whether blank verse would be a suitable 
vehicle. Statius again has much of Virgil’s subtle allusive- 
ness; passages like that of the ‘Rhatean Tomb’ and the 
‘Altar of Zeus Herkeios’ would have to be dealt with 
again and again. 

Statius, we may note, was one of the fervent admirers 
of Lucan, though he did not, like Shelley, venture to put 
him above Virgil. His words of praise do not seem to mean 
so much as that, and the enthusiasm for the ‘ Aineid ’ which 
he elsewhere shows makes it unlikely. The other great poems 
of Rome are to yield to the ‘Pharsalia’—the untaught 
muse of warlike Ennius, the high thoughts of Lucretius 
aglow with passion, the ‘Argonautics’ of Varro, and the 
‘Metamorphoses’ of Ovid; nay, the ‘ Mneid’ itself must 
look with respect upon this new strain that has music for 
Roman ears : 

Cedet Musa rudis ferocis Ennii 

Et docti furor arduus Lucreti, 

Et qui per freta duxit Argonautas, 

Et qui corpora prima transfigurat. 

Quin maius loquar : ipsa te Latinis 

neis venerabitur canentem, 
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Art. VII.—1. Judicial Statistics, England and Wales, 1894, 
Part II. Civil Judicial Statistics. With an Introduction 
by Jonny Macponett, LL.D., Master of the Supreme 
Courts. London: 1896. 


2. Reports of Commercial Cases: with an Introduction, 
Edited by 'THropaLp Matuew, Barrister-at-Law. London: 
1895-6. 


3. The Annual Practice, 1897. London: 1896. 


rue publication of the first volume of a new series of civil 
judicial statistics is an event of sufficient importance to 
justify a few remarks upon its cause. The publication of 
judicial statistics is not required by statute. Lord Brougham, 
in 1856, introduced a Bill to establish such a series, but the 
measure did not become law. In 1857, however, the Home 
Secretary placed himself in communication with the judges, 
for the purpose of obtaining these statistics on official 
authority, and the step resulted in the publication of the first 
return in 1859. From that time to the present the form of 
these statistics has remained unchanged, though assuredly 
capable ofimprovement. In 1894 Lord Herschell appointed a 
committee, which consisted of four officials of the High Court, 
to inquire into the state of the civil judicial statistics. With 
a promptitude worthy of imitation, this committee made its 
report, and the Home Secretary thereupon appointed Mr. 
John Macdonell, a Master of the Supreme Court, and one of 
the members of the committee, to edit a new series of civil 
judicial statistics. The first volume of this series, containing 
the statistics for 1894, was published at the end of last year. 
The length of time between the year of the statistics and the 
date of the publication may seem considerable, but, as the 
editor points out, this was unavoidable, since not only had the 
form of the returns to be altered but new material had to be 
obtained, and in the future the publication of the full return 
will follow more closely on the close of the year to which 
it relates. The change is interesting and important, for 
not only does it enable a more intelligent examination to be 
made of the judicial statistics from a legal point of view, it 
also presents data for the formation of some views on various 
features of the social and moral condition of the people. 
We shall have occasion to notice some points of detail in 
this volume on the discussion of various questions which 
have to be considered in reference to the present state of the 
legal system, Before doing this, however, it appears de- 
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sirable to refer to some conclusions of a general character 
which are suggested by this publication. 

The first question which one asks of these returns is 
whether litigation increases or decreases; and, taking all 
courts together, they show that there has been a slight 
decrease between 1858 and 1894. When the business of the 
different courts is examined, it will be seen that this decrease 
arises chiefly from a diminution of business in the Queen’s 
Bench Division. In the Chancery Division there has, as 
might have been expected, since a great deal of the business 
of that division is not of a contentious character, been an 
increase. But this has not been so marked as would have 
seemed probable when one remembers the number of limited 
companies which annually come into existence. For while 
in 1894 there was one Chancery case to every 4,035 in- 
habitants, there was in 1855-62 one case to every 4,855 
persons. There appears to be an easy explanation of the 
smallness of this increase. The judges of the Chancery 
Division are fully oceupied. They could not do more work 
if it were offered them. Anything in the nature of a block 
in the flow of business prevents the entry of new causes ; 
practitioners do not enter a case before an earlier one is 
disposed of.* The noticeable decrease in the work of the 
Queen’s Bench from one case per 187 persons in 1858-62 to 
one case to every 403 persons in 1894 is an important 
feature. It is not an altogether satisfactory sign of the 
times, for litigation largely results froma state of prosperity, 
from satisfaction with judicial tribunals, and from a deter- 
mination to vindicate rights. A compromise may in 
certain circumstances be prudent, but if a dispute can be 
quickly and economically decided by a judicial tribunal 
it is better that it should be settled by the decision of 
a judge than by an arrangement between the parties, 
unless there is a certain amount of right on the part 
of each of the litigants. When a suitor who is entitled 
to recover 200/. agrees to take 150/., in order to avoid the 
expense and annoyance of a legal trial, he is not receiving the 
same measure of justice as wien he recovers the whole of his 


* There were 235 actions as distinguished from originating 
summonses set down for hearing in the Chancery Division in 1894 ; 
153 were heard, 81 were otherwise disposed of, and 102 were pending 
at the end of the year (Judicial Statistics, p. 102). The latter were, 
therefore, sufficient to occupy two-thirds of the time in 1895 which 
the Court might give to the hearing of actions as distinguished from 
summons and mot'ons, 
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debt under a judicial decision. Some part of the decrease of 
business in the High Court since 1854 may certainly be set 
down to the increase in the business of the county courts, 
especially since the Act of 1867, for there is a distinct tendency 
among suitors to go to the county courts when the latter have 
jurisdiction. Some of it may also without doubt be caused 
by the depreciation in the value of agricultural land and the 
impoverishment of many farmers who were frequently 
litiganis at assize towns in agricultural districts. But some 
of it must certainly be referred to dissatisfaction with 
the legal system in the Queen’s Bench Division, its com- 
parative costliness, the uncertainty as to the time of trial, 
the frequent delays caused by interlocutory applications. 
‘Roughly stated, writes the editor in his Introduction 
(p. 46), ‘in actions tried the chances are three to one in 
‘ favour of the plaintiff.’ The plaintiff is the mover of the 
litigation ; hence the above causes are more adverse to a 
plaintiff than to a defendant, and tend to prevent him from 
seeking his rights; and since the former is also, in the 
majority of cases, in the right, it follows that these defects 
in the legal system cause a denial of justice to great numbers 
of the community. 

As we have already said, the increase in the business of 
the county courts to some extent accounts for the decrease 
in that of the Queen’s Bench Division. There is only one 
important point which arises on the returns in regard to 
these inferior courts. We refer to the power—given by the 
Debtors Act, 1869—of enforcing a judgement in a county 
court by imprisonment. Upon this point we may quote 
Mr. Macdonell’s words. 


‘There is one obvious difference between the mede of enforcing 
judgements or orders in the High Court and that in the County Courts: 
in the former they are as a rule enforced by writ of execution against 
the goods of the debtor, or by the appointment of a receiver; in the 
latter a common method is to take proceedings for the committal of 
the debtor to prison. Executions against goods resulting in sales by 
the bailiffs of the Courts are comparatively few, while the applications 
for committal are very many. In 1893-94 there were no fewer than 
249,520 judgement summonses per annum—that is, more than one in 
every three of the judgements for plaintiff resulted in a judgement 
summons. Comparing the returns for 1858-62 with those for 1893- 
94, there was an increase of 106 per cent. in the summonses issued, 
165 per cent. in the summonses heard, and no less than 201 per cent. 
in warrants issued—rates of increase far in excess of the increase of 
judgements for the plaintiffs. In other words, creditors more and more 
resort to issuing judgement summonses and to the extreme course of 
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obtaining warrants for committal. On the other hand, there is a 
reduction (18°64 per cent.) in the number of persons imprisoned. 
Imprisonment is not found necessary, because debts are paid when 
warrants are issued, or, what is probable, the opinions of certain 
judges as to the policy of making orders for imprisonment have 
changed. Hither the “ personal equations” of the judges count for 
much in making orders for imprisonment, or there is a great diversity 
in the circumstances of debtors in different parts of the country. A 
very large proportion of such orders are made on a few circuits, 
especially in the north of England. Drawing a line across England 
through the south of Yorkshire, it will be found that the greater part of 
the orders is made on circuits north of that line” (P. 65.) 


If we desire to know how this power of the county court 
judges is exercised, it is only necessary to refer to the 
number of persons imprisoned by their order in 1894, which 
was 7,648. The difference in the way in which the power is 
exercised by different judges is well shown by comparison 
of circuits No. 8 and No. 9. The first comprises Man- 
chester and Salford, the second Chester, and also such 
towns as Stockport and Ashton-under-Lyne—that is to 
say, there is a considerable similarity in the characteristics 
of the localities. In the first circuit there were 2,122 
default summonses, and in the second 895. But the judge 
of the first-named circuit imprisoned only 67 debtors, 
whilst the latter sent to prison no less than 277. It is 
clear from this comparison that the power of imprisoning 
debtors is not equally used. If it was right that in a 
circuit with a larger amount of business 210 fewer debtors 
should be imprisoned, then it is obvious that on a smaller 
circuit this number of men were not reasonably dealt with. 
No doubt the quantum of punishment in all criminal courts 
varies according to the disposition of those by whom the sen- 
tence is pronounced. Tquality of punishment is a thing to be 
desired, but it cannot be obtained. But imprisonment under 
debtor summonses in the county courts is not a punishment 
for a crime, it is a means to enforce a judicial order. It is in 
the nature of punishment for a contempt in refusing to 
obey an order of the court; and it is not allowed unless it 
is shown that a man can pay and will not pay.* It is a 


* ¢Such jurisdiction shall only be exercised where it is proved 
to the satisfaction of the Court that the person making default either 
has or has had since the date of the order or judgement the means to 
pay the sum in respect of which he has made default, and has refused 
or neglected or refuses or neglects to pay the same,’—Debtors Act, 
1869, sect. 5, subs, 2. 
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power which should only be employed as an exceptional 
measure. Moreover, it is a means of compelling payment 
which is not in favour in the superior courts, though, 
unfortunately, the ‘Judicial Statistics’ give no means of 
ascertaining the actual extent to which it is used by the 
judges of the Supreme Court. It is impossible not to 
fear that in many instances it is employed in the county 
courts as a means of extracting money from those who 
are really unable to pay their debts, and whose relatives 
or friends assist them rather than allow them to be in 
prison. For it is noticeable that ‘in the county courts 
‘the volume of litigation seems, as a rule, to increase 
‘ with the badness of times, depression of trade, low wages, 
‘ high price of food, low marriage rates, strikes, &c.’ *—that 
is to say, these courts are employed to compel persons to pay 
debts who are almost unable to do so. The question is one 
which cannot be decided without an examination of a certain 
number of cases, both of committals and non-committals. 
It is, however, obvious that such an official inquiry should 
be held, since, even granting the necessity of imprisonment 
to enforce the payment of judgement debts by persons who 
are paid weekly wages, it is pretty clear from these statistics 
that justice in this respect is not equally administered. 
When imprisonment for debt has become nearly obsolete in 
the Supreme Court it requires a strong case to justify its 
existence in the inferior courts, and it must be shown not 
only that this form of legal process is desirable, but that it 
can be equitably and equally employed. 

The county court is in its nature so near akin to that 
of the Queen’s Bench Division that we have touched upon 
it before referring to the work of another division of the 
High Court—namely, the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division. In regard to the shipping business of that 
division it is only necessary to say that, as might have been 
expected from the growth of English commerce, it has 
greatly increased between 1874 and 1894; there has been, 
for example, an increase in the claims for collision of 51 per 
cent. While the number of references in 1866 was fifty- 
three it was ninety-nine in 1894, and whilst the amount of 
damages reported due in these references was 111,616l. in 
1876 it had risen in 1894 to 286,708/. This increase arises 
very largely from the increase in the size and value of 
modern steamers, a tendency which at present shows no sign 


* Judicial Statistics, p. 21. 
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of diminution. We must turn now, however, to the other 
business of this rather oddly mixed division. 

Some light, both in regard to will-making and marriage, 
is given by the statistics in this volume. We may here 
briefly indicate one or two points which stand out among 
them of interest rather to the student of sociology than to 
the lawyer. ‘In round figures,’ says Mr. Macdonell, 
‘it may be stated that somewhat more than two persons 
‘who die possessed of property make a will for one who 
‘does not’ (p. 52), and a little later on he continues, ‘ It 
‘would seem that the practice of making wills is more 
‘common in country districts than in London.’ This latter 
feature may be caused by the fact that in the country— 
even among comparatively poor people—more persons are 
owners of landed property which in case of intestacy would 
not be divided among their next of kin. Looking at the 
matter generally, we find that in 1891-4 the grants of ad- 
ministration were one in ten of the persons who died, and of 
wills one in thirteen. In round numbers out of the 554,099 
persons who on an average died in these latter years just 
under 100,000 left property behind them.* In other words, 
just about four-fifths of the population of England have no 
realised property, and their children have to depend solely 
on their own exertions, or, in the case of women, on their exer- 
tions or their marriages, for their means of livelihood. The 
Englishman has too seldom been wont to safeguard himself 
or his children against the perils of the future, and even if 
they wished, a large proportion of the manual workmen of 
the country would not have the means to do so. But how 
comparatively few the property owners of the country are, 
as against those who are without it, is perhaps better realised 
by these figures than by any amount of vague assertion and 
statement. The habits of men, and the tendency towards 
thrift or extravagance, would be more fully shown if, in 
future, it were possible to give some figures as to the profes- 
sions and occupations of persons who have made wills or 
have died intestate, and it would appear that this would 
require only the addition of another tabular statement. 

In the Divorce Court—in the other branch of the division, 
as it may be termed—‘ there has been a great increase. It 
‘has not been a regular increase. It was rapid in the early 
‘years of the court. For ten years—from 1867 to 1877— 


* As compared with an average in 1876-80 of 521,112 deaths, and 
77,852 persons dying possessed of property, 
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‘there was an almost unbroken rise, but of late the 
‘increase has been very small and irregular’ (p. 53), 
This seems easy of explanation; the Act which esta- 
blished the Divorce Court was passed on August 28, 1857, 
and we may take it that for the next twenty years the 
country was learning to make use of the new tribunal, 
Further, any one who has followed with any regularity the 
business of the law courts must be aware that for nearly the 
last twenty years the time of the court has been, on the 
whole, fully occupied. As has been pointed out in reference to 
the Chancery Division, cases are not entered unless and until 
there is a reasonable probability of their being tried, and 
this tendency would alone be sufficient to explain the 
stationary character of the divorce business for the last ten 
years. From a sociological point of view these statistics, 
though an immense improvement upon those which 
have hitherto been published, are somewhat disappoint- 
ing, not from any defect in their compilation, but simply 
because they do not seem to throw any new light on 
the moral or material condition of the people. The 
number both of petitions for divorce and for judicial 
separation for 1894 was 643. This figure does not 
throw much light on the character of the marriage tie in 
England, but in another place the editor gives a table which 
shows that the proportion of divorces to 1,000 marriages 
is 16. In 1888 (the last year on which English and 
foreign statistics are given) it was 1°8, against 3°6 in 
Scotland, 19°38 in France, 8°4 in Belgium, and 15°7 in 
Germany, figures which, taken with the qualification which 
we shall presently state, if they have any significance at all, 
seem to show that English husbands and wives are either 
more faithful or more forgiving, or more forbearing in the 
use of legal methods of relief, than those of other countries. 
Still it must be borne in mind that as the causes for which 
divorces can be granted are more numerous in France than 
in England, the opportunities for application to the courts 
are greater. Here, for example, if a husband and wife de- 
cide to live apart it must be done by a mutual agreement. 
In France such fixed determination gives the court jaris- 
diction to divorce the parties. Again, in France there are 
greater facilities given to persons who desire a divorce: 
the jurisdiction is not in a single and central court, as in 
England, but in loeal tribunals; in this respect the pro- 
cedure in regard to divorce is on the same lines as in regard 
to ordinary civil actions. But the difference, even though 
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the area of England is smaller than that of France, must 
have some effect on the number of divorces. Perhaps 
an even more noticeable and interesting table is that 
which gives us the duration of marriages as compared with 
suits for divorce and for judicial separation in England 
and France. This seems to show that in France the ten- 
dency is towards the separation of husbands and wives early 
in the married life, whilst in England it is observable more 
aftera number of years of companionship. We have no 
desire to press these figures too far, but we should infer 
from them that the Frenchman or the Frenchwoman 
makes up his or her mind to regard the marriage as 
happy or unhappy at a comparatively early period, and 
having once settled down to it husband and wife get along 
with equanimity. In England, on the other hand, after 
quite a number of years of married life the tie is broken. 
Thus whilst the number of suits in England both for 
divorce and for judicial separation, when the marriage has 
lasted for from one to five years, was, in 1894, 22°41 per 
cent., for the same period it was, in respect of marriages of 
from ten to twenty years’ duration, 34°42 per cent. 

Before leaving the subject of divorce we may say that we 
cannot think that it would be desirable in this country to 
add a jurisdiction in divorce to local tribunals, as is desired 
in some quarters, even when that tribunal consists of a judge 
of the High Court sitting in a local centre. Suits for 
divorce should not be confused with ordinary litigation ; they 
must be regarded from a different point of view; thus too 
easy facilities for the obtaining of divorces have a tendency 
to lessen the responsibilities of married life, with its conse- 
quential duties to children. A local trial would also give 
opportunities for collusive suits, against which the judges of 
the court have rightly always set their faces. Divorces at 
the present time can be obtained without undue expense and 
with reasonable facility, but they are not granted without 
investigation and without serious consideration on the part 
of the court. 

When we realise from the figures of the return the 
moderate but yet considerable number of divorces which 
ure allowed by the court in accordance with the law, the 
injustice which may be caused by the objection of many 
clergymen of the Church of England to the remarriage of 
divorced persons becomes obvious. We may allow to those 
who take up this position the fullest credit for conscientious 
motives, but it is undeniable that such an attitude is wholly 
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anomalous in the clergy of a State Church. Persons who 
are legally divorced by a tribunal legally constituted by 
Parliament have a legal right to marry again, and a clergy- 
man of the Church of England in refusing to remarry such 
a person or persons is acting not as if he were a member of 
a State Church, but as if he belonged to an ecclesiastical 
sect absolutely separate from the State. It is to be hoped 
that the good sense of law-abiding Englishmen will always 
prevent a militant ecclesiasticism from causing a conflict 
which, from a legal point of view, can have but one issue, 
and which, when we regard the number of divorces which 
occur every year, may for a time be a substantial injustice 
to a large number of persons. The position becomes the 
more anomalous from a common-sense as distinguished 
even from a legal point of view, when we remember that 
the most profligate of men and women will be united by 
the same clergy in the bonds of matrimony, and with all 
the adjuncts of the Church service, if they have not chanced 
to have figured in the Divorce Court. 

In an article in this Review in 1891 it was pointed out 
that one of the remedies for the existing defects in our 
judicial system would be the handing over to two judges of 
the commercial causes which might be commenced in the 
Metropolis, that such judges should be appointed for a year, 
and that they should have complete control of the business, 
This legal reform is now effected, and there has come into 
existence a Commercial Court, with a separate judge, who 
has entire management of its business, and to whom from 
the inception of an action reference can be made in regard 
to any question arising as a preliminary to the actual trial. 
This is a change of great direct and indirect importance, 
which is likely to have far-reaching consequences. For the 
first time in the history of English law the commercial 
section of the people has a court solely for the purpose of 
settling the disputes which arise in the course of business, 
with a rough and ready procedure which is supposed to be 
more in harmony with the needs of the day than the more 
elaborate system which is employed in other common law 
actions. ‘True, no special rules have been made which 
abrogate any general rules in the case of commercial 
causes; but we must not be deluded by phrases, and 
though eminent members of the Bench may say that 
there is no difference between the procedure in use in the 
Commercial Court and in that of any other part of the 
Queen’s Bench Division it is impossible tv shut our eyes to 
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actual facts. It has been said—truly enough in one sense 
--that there is no such tribunal as a Commercial Court, 
and that there is simply one judge of the High Court who 
is selected to try a particular class of actions which are 
entered for trial. But here again we must take facts as we 
find them, and the fact is that to all intents and purposes 
there is a court, or a division—call it what you will— 
specially organised for the purpose of trying commercial 
causes. Not only is the particular jurisdiction handed over 
to one judge, but also one of the ‘ Masters’ of the Queen’s 
Bench Division has been selected to deal specially and 
solely with such business as is not usually transacted by a 
judge, such as the taxation of bills of costs. Therefore, 
though no new court or division of the High Court 
has been constituted on paper by Act of Parliament, 
a new division has in reality been established just as 
certainly as if it had been created by statute. It rests, no 
doubt, to some extent on sufferance; in other words, it 
could be disestablished by the Lord Chancellor and the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, the two authorities who 
alone have created it. But to put an end to it would be 
to defy public opinion, which is nearly as operative in many 
cases as an Actof Parliament. This unsystematic and half- 
hearted way of introducing an important change in our 
system is characteristically English. Many enduring reforms, 
whether purely legal or constitutional, have before now 
grown up in this piecemeal fashion. It has its advantages: 
a change can be introduced experimentally; if it fails it 
need not be proceeded with, and it can be dropped without 
any public commotion. The new system, too, can be easily 
amended, is more adaptable, and is evidently capable of 
easy extension. 

It is desirable to ascertain how this court came into 
existence, since the final result of the Judicature Act 
of 1873, of the succeeding statutes, and of the rules 
of court, was the amalgamation of the several courts 
of law and equity into one supreme court with an identical 
system of procedure. True the Queen’s Bench was kept 
as a separate division from the Chancery Division, but 
in itself it finally absorbed the three courts of the Queen’s 
Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer, which 
in a rough and ready way had very largely each taken 
to itself a separate kind of work, not a little of the 
commercial litigation of London drifting, as it were, to 
the Court of Common Pleas. It was not, indeed, without 
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some regret on the part of those who were responsible for 
these changes that the Court of Probate and Divorce and 
the Court of Admiralty were allowed to form a separate 
division, constituting to the public mind a most ill-assorted 
union, arising, it is true, from historical causes, but singu- 
larly unsuited to modern facts, since there was absolutely 
no connexion between the subjects of probate and divorce 
and of admiralty, the practitioners and litigants who came 
into Admiralty being essentially concerned with purely com- 
mercial litigation. That union has, however, in practice 
worked with remarkable success, not in consequence of this 
connexion, but in spite of it, and solely because the work 
connected with probate and divorce is wholly separated 
from that of Admiralty litigation, and because in regard to 
the court business it has been entirely in the hands of the 
president of the division, who has been free to make the 
most suitable arrangements for its transaction. He has 
only had to arrange for the employment of the time of 
himself and a single colleague; in one word, the division 
is workable in size. 

But the carving of a Commercial Court, almost of a 
Commercial Division, out of the Queen’s Bench Division 
shows the futility of legal changes which, however well they 
may look on paper, are contrary to the requirements of the 
age; it cannot also be too clearly borne in mind that the 
reform of procedure introduced by the Judicature Acts by 
no means required the creation of a large and unwieldy 
division. Indeed, it is apparently forgotten that by the Act 
of 1873 three separate common law divisions were established, 
with the object of thus giving facilities ‘for convenience 
‘in the arrangement and distribution of business,’ to quote 
from Lord Selborne’s speech on the first reading of the Bill. 
These divisions were not abolished after a Parliamentary 
debate but by the very undesirable method of an Order in 
Council of December 16, 1880, in pursuance of the power 
given by the thirty-second section of the Judicature Act, 
1873; the creation of a single division was thus not part of 
the original system. That reform of procedure, which was 
in many respects necessary, has not had practical results 
nearly proportionate to the extent of the change. There 
was an immense legal upheaval, a great obliteration of 
ancient ways, a perfect mass of new legislation by statute 
and by rules, which produced a very modest measure 
of really beneficial changes. In this débdcle the Guild- 
hall sittings disappeared, and a commercial action which 
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would have been tried by a judge sitting in the heart 
of the City, having the assistance of a jury of mercantile 
men, and which from the beginning would have been 
on the London list of one court, found itself in one 
prodigious list of the Queen’s Bench Division, liable to 
come on at no fixed time, nor in any fixed court, and 
frequently after great delay. If there had been a strong 
desire on the part of the mercantile community to settle 
their disputes in a court of law it is possible that these 
changes would have been insufficient to cause commercial 
litigation to disappear. But coming when they did, when 
there was not the most complete satisfaction with legal 
systems, and when arbitration clauses were becoming more 
usual in commercial contracts, these apparent reforms had 
the effect of driving commercial business from the Queen’s 
Bench Division. The channels of commerce are easily 
diverted, and the above combination of circumstances was 
sufficient to cause the flow of commercial litigation to cease 
from entering the law courts. 

But this result was not wholly satisfactory to any one; 
arbitrations are not suitable for every kind of commercial 
dispute; they are often by no means satisfactory: it is not 
always possible to obtain an arbitrator in whom all parties 
have confidence. Arbitrations are frequently very expensive, 
and it is not easily possible to have legal points which arise 
out of them, and which may act as precedents, settled once 
for all. It is in many kinds of business, notably in con- 
nexion with marine underwriting and the carriage of goods 
by sea, of great importance that questions which are similar 
in principle should be finally settled by a competent legal 
tribunal, so that those who are interested in them may know 
how to guide their conduct. The decisions of some eminent 
judges, from Lord Mansfield to Lord Esher, have influenced 
the course of mercantile business, and are closely interwoven 
with the history of English commerce. Thus, though arbi- 
trations in certain cases were satisfactory enough, it was felt 
that there was a need for some legal changes which should 
give the mercantile community a tribunal, at once prompt 
and efficient, from which there should be an appeal, if 
necessary, on purely legal points, even to the House of 
Lords. The dissatisfaction at the absence of any such 
tribunal was the more marked because in the Admiralty 
Court ship-owners, merchants, and underwriters were able to 
have a limited class of mercantile business transacted with 
rapidity and ability, and it seemed absurd that if two ship- 
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owners or underwriters could have a dispute in regard to the 
liability for a collision between two ships settled quickly, 
and the damages assessed by a specially qualified tribunal, 
with an absence of unreasonable legal technicalities, a ship. 
owner and a cargo-owner should not have the same facili- 
ties if a difference arose in regard to the construction of a 
charter party. 

The mercantile community is in many respects an organised 
body; it has not only its special organs of opinion in the press, 
it has its chambers of commerce and its representatives in 
Parliament, who can safeguard its interests. It has thus an 
actual and definite force, which cannot altogether be ignored, 
But it is doubtful if even this organised force would alone have 
been sufficient to introduce a change in the judicial system 
which would meet the wants of men of business. Something 
in the nature of an accident must be regarded as the efficient 
cause of the creation of a commercial court. At the end of 
1892 Mr. Justice Barnes became a judge of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division, on the appointment of Sir 
Francis Jeune to the place of president of the division, left 
vacant by the death of Sir Charles Butt. The new judge 
was thoroughly acquainted with mercantile law, and was 
equally cognisant of the demands of the commercial com- 
munity. Quite a youthful energy pervaded the bench of this 
division, for the president was anxious to make his court as 
effectivean instrument of justiceas possible. It thuscame about 
that in the course of 1893 it was made known that commercial 
causes arising out of disputes in some way connected with 
shipping, but in no sense purely admiralty actions, would 
be entertained in the Admiralty Court at such times as the 
court could spare from its more proper work. The result 
was that at once several actions were entered to decide points 
of marine insurance. The number of commercial cases in- 
creased, and it became clear that if the judicial strength of 
this division would have permitted it, the commercial com- 
munity would have gladly resorted to it as a commercial 
court. It was obvious, however, that this was impossible 
without an addition to the number of judges attached to the 
division, for two judges were none too many to cope with 
the steady flow of business, whether probate, divorce, or 
admiralty; the commercial business, with the existing 
strength of the bench of that division, could only be dealt 
with in a fragmentary manner and at the risk of dislocating 
the arrangements for the trial of admiralty actions. With the 
Queen’s Bench Division fully equipped for work it was ob- 
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viously impossible to place an additional judge at the service 
of the Admiralty Division, to do the business proper to 
another division, and for a time it appeared as if the mercan- 
tile body would have to remain satisfied with the odd moments 
of the admiralty judge. It was plainly, however, more 
than ridiculous that commercial men should be unable to 
have their legal business satisfactorily transacted by the 
Queen’s Bench Division, to which it properly belonged ; it 
would have shown a total incapacity to recognise a public 
demand had the lead given by the Admiralty Court not been 
followed. The result was that at the beginning of 1895 it was 
announced that commercial causes commenced in the Queen’s 
Bench Division were assigned to Mr. Justice Mathew, not only 
for trial, but in order that he might have control over them 
from their commencement. This was, as we have already 
pointed out, in reality the establishing of a commercial 
court. Nor did Mr. Justice Mathew allow the opportunity 
given to him to re-establish the confidence of the mercantile 
community in the common law courts of England to pass 
by. He practically put an end to dilatory interlocutory 
proceedings, and by the exercise of sound common sense, 
and from a contempt for mere legal technicalities, he put his 
foot down on the applications which in many cases cause so 
much expense before trial for so little real result. 

What consequence follows? That there now exists a 
commercial court which should be recognised by the Legis- 
lature. A judge of the High Court should be appointed 
under the authority of an Act of Parliament as the com- 
mercial judge, who should be available for the conduct of 
these actions throughout the legal year. He should not be 
taken away on circuit or to the Central Criminal Court. A 
requirement of the present time should be legally recog- 
nised, and the commercial court should be as established 
and permanent a part of the judicial system as the Court 
of Admiralty. No doubt, as we have already said, it would 
be unwise for any Chancellor or Chief Justice now to ignore 
public opinion and put an end to this tribunal. But an experi- 
ment having been successful the logical result should follow 
that the court should be definitely and finally established. 

But can tbe present excision of what is practically, as we 
have shown, another division out of the Queen’s Bench 
Division rest here? It is impossible to believe that it can 
long do so, for the creation of a Commercial Court indicates 
the true reform which is needed in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, That reform consists in its subdivision into 
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separate or quasi-separate courts, not, however, on the lines 
of the three ancient courts which were absorbed by it, but 
in accordance with the experience of the trend of legal 
business since 1873, and for the very purpose for which 
Lord Selborne preserved three common law divisions, viz, 
the facility for the arrangement of business. These separate 
courts will be able to organise their own business, since they 
will be of proportions capable of management. There will 
be established something like an esprit de corps; we will 
not call it rivalry, but a proper feeling of pride in the satis- 
factory transaction of the business of the court. The 
advantage of such a feeling has been seen in the case of 
the Commercial Court ; it partly owes its being to the energy 
of one division and to the feelings of another that it must 
not be outdone. At present the Queen’s Bench Division is 
an irresponsible and unmanageable judicial body. Split it 
into definite portions, and its vigour and usefulness will be 
increased. 

It would be out of place in this Review to enter minutely 
into legal details; it is desirable, however, to outline the 
system of subdivision which is required. First of all, to 
clear the ground, it may be said at once that there should be 
established a court of appeal from the decisions of county 
court judges and magistrates, which should sit continuously, 
and to which two judges should be appointed. It is ve 
desirable that in small disputes litigants should be satisfied 
with the decision of the court of first instance. Still there 
are so many difficult legal questions continually raised before 
county court judges and magistrates that there is abundant 
material with which to occupy such a court as we have 
indicated. It is most important to suitors in the county 
courts that appeals from them should be taken quickly 
and with regularity. At present the system of appeals from 
the county courts and from magistrates is a most haphazard 
one, and is a blot upon the county court system, for the 
suitors in these lower courts are entitled to have their 
appeals promptly disposed of. This, however, will not occur 
until a separate court is formed for this purpose, which shall 
be able to manage its business just as the two courts of 
appeal now do. The change is a simple one, and the fact 
that it has not yet taken place shows the conspicuous failure 
of those who are responsible for the working of our legal 
system to grasp the true needs of the time. 

The rest of the business of the Queen’s Bench Division, 
whether it consists of the trial of actions, or of work in bane, 
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should be divided among the judges for the fixed period 

of a year. It may be asked, Why should the court 

of appeal from county courts be a separate tribunal? The 

answer is, that it has work distinct and well defined, 

which can occupy the full time of a court, and thus it is 

business which should be in the hands of a separate 

tribunal. As regards judicial organisation, it would even 

be convenient that a judge should be, when possible, ap- 
pointed to a definite court when he receives his nomination 
from the Crown. The Lord Chief Justice is nominally the 
head of the Queen’s Bench Division, but the ordinary puisne 
judges are not mere subordinates.* Business must be 
divided between them by a mutual arrangement: seniority 
has its privileges ; circuits are not attractive to every member 
of the bench. Hence it is most desirable in the public 
interest that where a distinct court, with permanent judges 
attached to it, can be formed, this system should prevail. 
Nor would sucha system prevent the judges of one court from 
coming to the assistance of another should the business of 
their own courts admit of this. The judges of the Court of 
Appeal have frequently, from time to time, come to the 
assistance of the Queen’s Bench Division. Whether, how- 
ever, the system could be carried further than by the 
statutory creation of a commercial court and a court of 
appeal from inferior courts appears to be doubtful. The 
bane work of the Queen’s Bench Division, apart from the 
hearing of appeals from inferior courts, is of a miscellaneous 
kind. There is the proper Crown work, such as applications 
for writs of mandamus and applications for writs of habeas 
corpus ; there is Exchequer work, which consists in appeals 
in regard to revenue cases; and there are appeals from 
revising barristers, and it is, perhaps, doubtful now if this 
work would be sufficient to occupy by itself the time of 
a single court throughout the year. Two judges would 
be selected for this work. Other judges should also 
be selected; to one should be allotted special jury cases, 
and to another common jury cases, and to a third 
the trial of actions without juries at the Courts of 


* For example, by sect. 13 of the Judicature Act, 1881, three 
puisne judges of the Queen’s Bench Division are to be selected 
annually by a majority of votes of the judges of that division for the 
trial of election petitions. The Lord Chief Justice has a casting vote 
if the votes are equal, but otherwise he has no more power than an 
ordinary puisne judge, 
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Justice, and these judges should sit throughout the legal year, 
It is obvious that this plan is within measurable distance ; 
for the present year Mr. Justice Kennedy has been chosen to 
transact the civil business of Lancashire. In other words, 
so far as the business of this great county is concerned the 
system we have proposed is already in operation. And it is 
so simply and solely because there is a sufficient amount of 
general public opinion in Lancashire to bring pressure to 
bear on the Government, so that the desires of the locality 
cannot be safely neglected. Divided as indicated, the 
business of the High Court in London will be brought into 
a state of organisation. Judges would be able to make 
arrangements for its transaction in a business-like manner. 
If it were desirable that the trial of an action should take 
place on a particular day, for example, an application by the 
solicitor to the judge in his private room would be sufficient. 
The judge, master of his list, could make such arrangements 
as were desirable. He would not have to adjourn a case 
because he was bound to be the next day at some circuit 
town, an occurrence which has more than once occurred, and 
which must be regarded as a public scandal. 

When we come to the question of the Assizes, it follows, of 
course, that such judges as were not required for the business 
which has been already mapped out above would be avail- 
able for the business of the provinces. The Assizes are now 
practically contemporaneous with the whole legal sittings; 
with fewer judges available they would be wholly so, and they 
would be arranged by the circuit judges at the beginning 
of each legal year. We do not touch here on the re-organis- 
ation of the circuit system itself, for that was fully dealt 
with in our previous article; and we can only regret that 
changes admitted on all hands to be desirable have not yet 
been carried out. It may, however, be pointed out that the 
necessity for them is made more obvious than ever by the 
publication of the Judicial Statistics for 1894. ‘ It appears,’ 
writes the editor (p. 82) in regard to the work done by the 
judges at assizes, ‘ that more than 55 per cent. of the causes 
‘were entered at four towns—Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
‘and Manchester.’ He then proceeds to give the names of 
seven assize towns where not a single cause was entered, and 
of twelve towns where, during the summer circuit, one cause 
only was entered at each town; and he further points out 
that of the total amount recovered at assizes during the 
year more than one-half was on the Northern Circuit. It 
is perfectly clear from these and other data that the circuit 
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system had some time ago become, in its present shape, 
obsolete, and requires such reforms as shall bring it into 
line with the present condition and tendencies of legal 
business. 

It is unnecessary to go into this question of subdivision 
of labour at greater length; it is the principle which we 
desire to point to, a principle which, as we have said, while 
it necessitates to a greater or less degree the subdivision of 
the present unworkable Queen’s Bench Division, does not 
oblige us to return to the three historical courts. 

We must now turn to a question in regard to which there 
is probably and reasonably more public discontent than is 
felt upon any other point. We refer to the disproportion 
which there is in many cases between the stake at issue be- 
tween the parties and the cost of obtaining a decision upon 
it.* This disproportion has from time to time caused all 
sorts of recommendations and remedies in regard to pro- 
cedure, but more especially in regard to costs, to be put 
forward. It is sometimes spoken of as if it were merely a 
grievance under which a victorious suitor suffers, who, 
having got a verdict for 150/. and costs, finds that though 
his bill of costs amounts to 2001. he only recovers, on taxa- 
tion, 125/. from his defeated opponent, and has therefore to 
pay the balance out of his own pocket. But even if he 
recovered the full amount of his solicitor’s bill from his 
antagonist the latter might very fairly say that to have to 
pay a couple of lawyer’s bills of 200/. each was out of all 
proportion to the subject matter of the action. And he 
would be perfectly right. There are two ways, and two 
ways only, by which the grievance can be cured. The one 
is to enlarge the county court jurisdiction in actions of con- 
tract up to, say, 500/., or to apply what may be called a 
county court procedure to such actions in the High Court. 
At the present time what we are doing is to use the same 
machinery for important and unimportant actions, and then 


* The average amount of 50 bills of costs after a verdict for the 
plaintiff which were examined for the purpose of the ‘ Judicial Statistics’ 
was 1531. 2s, Gd. (p. 50). We also find that for 1891-94 the per- 
centage of verdicts in London and Middlesex under 501. was 30-2; of 
verdicts between 50/. and 100/., 226; and of verdicts for sums above 
100/., 47°2 (p. 48). In other words, less than 50 per cent. of the 
verdicts in London and Middlesex were for sums over 1001. Yet if 
the total average of the bills of costs is anything like that of the 50 
which were analysed, the cost of obtaining the smaller verdict must 
have been at a disproportionate expense, 
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we grumble because the costs incurred in respect of the 
latter are so high. If one man travels down to a place to 
purchase a horse, and another to buy a house, the former 
travels third class and the latter first class. In other words, 
practical men do not go to a large expense when the object 
of such expenditure is a small thing. That business-like 
distinction is kept in view in regard to actions for sums 
under 501., since they can be tried in the county courts, but 
is lost sight of in regard to actions which are brought for 
sums larger than this amount. Merchants and financiers 
in this the end of the nineteenth century deal with much 
larger sums of money than was formerly the case, but the legal 
system has not recognised the fact. If, however, we do so, 
then the remedy becomes obvious. We must have a cheaper 
procedure for unimportant actions. 

To the first remedy there is one strong objection. The 
county courts have already enough to do; largely to increase 
their jurisdiction would be a grievance to the small suitor ; 
they are satisfactory to the public now, and we should leave 
wellalone. In the High Court we have the judges, and all we 
have to do is to differentiate the procedure, and consequently 
the costs, in small and large cases. This would not be difficult. 
If the limit of 300/. is taken (it might be more), then rules 
should be passed to the effect that in such actions there 
should be no pleadings, no interlocutory proceedings, that 
one counsel only should be employed at the trial, and that 
there should be a limit to his fee, as there is in the county 
court. In other words, the county court procedure and 
scale of costs should be adapted, with necessary modifica- 
tions, to the small causes in the High Court. A distinction 
between important and unimportant actions was recognised 
by the enacting of two scales of costs, the higher and the 
lower, under the Judicature Act of 1873. But the lower 
scale is too large for small causes, and if the same procedure 
is to apply to all actions in the High Court, the expense of 
fighting small actions must be great. The procedure for 
small causes must be simple, and the scale of costs must be 
low. By no other means whatever will the trial of actions 
in which comparatively small amounts are involved be 
placed on a satisfactory footing so far as regards the expendi- 
ture of the litigants. A more elaborate, and consequently a 
more expensive, procedure can be employed by those who 
have larger sums at stake, and it may be in all actions other 
than those which arise out of contracts. In an action for 
libel or slander the damages may be forty shillings only, but 
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the trial may have been the means of clearing a man’s 
character, a result which may be of incalculable value to the 
suitor. Nor, again, does it seem desirable to encourage the 
bringing of various actions of tort; and the possibility of ob- 
taining damages at a very small cost may be the incentive to 
the bringing of any number of trumpery actions; not so much 
with a view to an honest vindication of a wrong as to the 
obtaining of damages. The cheaper procedure should, it 
would seem, be contined to actions of contract, or such as 
are in their nature contractual actions. By this we mean 
that actions, for example, against railway companies, which 
in asense arise out of a contract of carriage, should be on 
the same footing as pure actions of contract. To work out 
the several classes of cases would not be difficult, though 
these pages, as we have said, are not the place for the 
elaboration of technical details. 

We have already pointed out that the institution of the 
Commercial Court and the adoption there of a more business- 
like course of procedure must have a distinct effect on the 
procedure of the High Court. It is desirable to give some 
idea of what this commercial procedure is. An authoritative 
sketch is found in Mr. Theobald Mathew’s Introduction to 
the ‘ Reports of Commercial Cases ’ :— 


‘The course of procedure followed in chambers has been to ascertain, 
upon the order for the transfer of the case to the Commercial List, 
what directions were needed to secure a trial at the earliest convenient 
date. This has been done without difliculty. Commercial questions 
present themselves for the most part in similar shapes, and are readily 
defined. In former times pleadings in such cases generally followed 
common forms. As the result of the preliminary discussion before the 
judge, many cases have been put in train for settlement. When it 
has been found that the case must be tried, a note has been made by 
the judge of the question which the parties have expressed their 
intention of raising, and a copy of the note has been furnished to each 
side, or a direction has been given that notice of the grounds of claim 
and defence should be exchanged. Interrogatories have seldom been 
asked for, and their absence has produced no inconvenience. In lieu 
of the affidavit of documents, the parties have been directed, when it 
appeared to be necessary, to furnish lists of documents and to allow 
inspection. The affidavit of documents provided for by the rules 
often affords no security that a full disclosure has been made, and 
under the substituted procedure the responsibility is cast upon the 
solicitors, who, as officers of the court, have been informed that the 
withholding of a material document will be treated as a breach of 
professional duty. Parties have not, in fact, been hampered by the 
disappearance of the affidavit of documents. <A day is then fixed for 
the trial of the case, to the great convenience of solicitors, who can 
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arrange for the attendance of their witnesses, no encouragement being 
given to technical or other obstruction. The practice of granting 
commissions for the examination of witnesses abroad, often resorted 
to formerly in commercial cases, and generally found to be of little 
practical value, has been very rarely followed; and mutual admissions, 
the exercise of the powers conferred by Order 30, Rule 7, or the 
consent of the parties to permit the judge to act upon the materials 
submitted to mercantile arbitrators, have diminished the necessity for 
recourse to a method of obtaining information which is always dilatory 
and not infrequently wasteful. Commercial cases have been tried upon 
the evidence prescribed by the orders made in chambers without 
difficulty or delay, and with a great diminution of the cost incidental to 
actions in which the ordinary modes of litigation are followed. The 
grasp which the judge obtains of the case in chambers, and the 
power which he consequently acquires to prevent the taking of steps 
which will not assist the court at the trial, have been found to be of 
extreme value in securing expedition.’ * 


The result of the practice stated in the above passage 
is that in every case the judge who is to try the case, 
or some competent official, must, before any pleadings or 
other steps are taken, give directions as to the course of 
proceedings before the actual trial. Up to the present time 
such order has been made by the judge of the commercial 
court himself, and the same procedure has been followed 
since October 26 last, in regard to commercial cases to be 
tried in Lancashire, which are placed in a separate commer- 
cial list for Manchester and Liverpool. But it appears to be 
doubtful whether it would be feasible, if this procedure were 
adopted in all common law cases above a certain limit, for 
this primary application always to be made to a judge. 
Is there any reason why ‘a master’ should not equally 
effectively deal with the preliminary application, if it is 
clearly understood that on a summons for directions he is to 
act on the same lines as the judge of the commercial court 
has done? But, be that so or not, one thing is clear, that 
the ordinary suitor is as much entitled to a business-like 
procedure as the commercial litigant. Indeed, the fact that 
A., as a merchant in the City, can have a dispute with 
a fellow merchant expeditiously and satisfactorily disposed 
of by the commercial court makes it more absurd—we 
may even say, unjust—that if the same person, in his private 
capacity as a resident in the West End of London, has 
a dispute in reference to the furnishing of his house, he 
should have to proceed to trial under a system of procedure 





* Reports of Commercial Cases, Introd. p. vi. 
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more slow, more costly, and yet not more effective for 
the final disposition of the dispute. The anomaly is too 
glaring, and therefore there cannot be a doubt that sooner 
or later the procedure of the commercial court must, in a 
greater or less degree, be made applicable to other cases 
entered in the Queen’s Bench Division. The question, 
indeed, arises whether, from the experience of the com- 
mercial court, not only should there be no pleadings and no 
interlocutory applications in cases under a certain limit 
which arise out of breach of contract, but whether in the more 
important cases there should be, as a matter of course, more 
than pleadings and a single application, if necessary, for direc- 
tions. The affidavit of documents should, at any rate, be 
abolished ; so should interrogatories, leaving the question as 
to particulars and inspection to be dealt with as has been 
done in the commercial court. That some changes in pro- 
cedure of a radical character are imminent cannot be doubted. 
The old order is giving way not to the criticisms of legal 
theorists or of legislators but to the influence of modern 
business habits, and of that specialisation which was so 
completely ignored by the framers of the Judicature Acts. 
There is yet another question upon some aspects of which 
it is desirable to say a word or two, though it is a matter of 
too technical a nature to be usefully discussed at length in 
this Review. We have already pointed out that so far as the 
more trivial actions tried in the Queen’s Bench Division are 
concerned, the expenses of litigation are out of proportion to 
the stake at issue, and, further, that the only way to remedy 
such disproportion is by simplifying the procedure and adopt- 
ing a low scale of costs in actions under a certain limit. The 
point, however, to which we now desire to draw attention is 
that which arises in regard to the payment of the costs of a 
successful by an unsuccessful party. It is considered by the 
public, and considered rightly, that the present system does 
not work satisfactorily, because in many cases the successful 
party is obliged to pay, out of his own pocket, some costs 
which should be paid by his opponent. We have already 
had occasion to notice the average amount of fifty bills of 
costs which were analysed for the purpose of the ‘Judicial 
Statistics’ for 1894, which amounted to 133/. 2s. 6d. The 
average amount taxed off was 31/. 14s. 7d., which of course 
had to come out of the pocket of the successful party: in 
other words, between one-fourth and one-fifth of the amount 
of the bill was considered unreasonable. 
Let us look for a moment at the English theory of bills 
VOL. CLXXXV. NO. CCCLXXIX. N 
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of costs and of their review. When we do so it must be 
admitted that this theory is sound, but it is a different 
question whether it is now properly carried out in practice, 
In a bill of costs each piece of work is stated, with the 
amount payable in respect of it; a copy of this bill is 
delivered to the opposite party, who has an opportunity of 
objecting to any of the items before an official of the courts, 
who has to come to a decision, after hearing the solicitors 
who uphold and criticise the bill. Nothing can be more 
ideally perfect than such a system. It has not worked 
satisfactorily for successful litigants, partly from the imper- 
fection of the scales of costs and the rules as to costs, and 
partly from the tendency of judicial decisions in regard to 
costs. These have been based on the principle of trying to 
keep down the amount of costs; they have, however, only 
resulted in lightening the burden of the defeated party and 
placing on the successful party the penalty of having to pay 
a certain proportion of the costs of the litigation out of his 
own pocket. This fault is, however, capable of remedy by 
the improvement of the scale of costs, and by a more liberal 
view of the costs of litigation by the taxing officers. There 
have grown up three scales of costs well known to solicitors 
—costs as between party and party, costs as between solicitor 
and client, and costs as between solicitor and his own client. 
The first is an artificial bill, the second a reasonable bill, 
and the third that which may naturally be expected when 
the client is fidgetty or rich, or when the solicitor is inclined 
to run up costs, whether from over-anxiety or from a per- 
ception of the advantages of a long bill. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the second scale, as it may be termed, is 
that which should form the basis for any alteration. There 
are points in which it may be improved. It is, for example, 
the great desire of a litigant to know before he goes to law 
how much it will cost him. The correspondence between 
the solicitor and his client and between the solicitor and the 
opposite solicitor is always a considerable cause of costs, and 
is perfectly necessary in many cases. There appears to be no 
reason whatever why two fixed sums per month of the liti- 
gation in respect of these two sorts of expense should not be 
included in every bill, to cover all expenses under this head. 
In conveyancing business solicitors are remunerated by a 
scale or by lump sum. Such a system applied to the whole 
costs of a litigation is impossible, because a defeated litigant 
who has to pay his opponent’s bill is entitled to have some 
opportunity of seeing that it is a reasonable bill, and of criticis- 
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ing theitems init. Butina modified and business-like form 

the system is applicable to bills of costs arising out of 
actions, and would enable a solicitor to give his client a 

more accurate estimate of the cost of litigation than is at 

present possible. We use the word ‘ business-like ’ advisedly, 

because it is the absence of the business idea in regard to the 

costs of litigation which has made the public dissatisfied with 

them. Nor will the system of bills of costs be in accordance 

with modern views until the scale and rules are passed by a 

proper body. Judges, however eminent, are mere amateurs 

in regard to the work which has to be done in solicitors’ 

offices; barristers are pretty much thesame. There should, 

therefore, be a body expressly appointed to deal not only 

with the framing of new scales and rules as to costs, but 

also with jurisdiction to settle any questions which may 
arise in regard to them from time to time, so as to avoid, 
if possible, the expense of litigation on points of practice. 
On such a committee the bench, the bar, the solicitors, 
and the public should all be fairly represented. The 
bench is responsible for the carrying on of justice; the 
bar and solicitors are keenly interested in the question 
professionally ; it is the public for whom law and lawyers 
exist, and who should have some voice in the arrange- 
ment of the legal system when it is possible. It would 
be easy to nominate a stated number of laymen on such 
a committee ; representatives both of the general and 
the mercantile community should be placed on it; their 
opinion would be of remarkable value in qualifying and 
enlarging the opinions of the legal members, who must 
necessarily take a somewhat limited view of the matter. 
Such a body would also increase the confidence of the public 
in the work of the higher courts of law, and it would tend 
to keep the legal profession in closer touch with public 
ideas in regard to other parts of the legal system. An 
instance of such a want of touch is annually shown in 
regard to the Long Vacation. The judges persist in re- 
taining the rule which makes it begin on August 10 and 
end on October 24. They appear to be wholly oblivious to 
the fact that the days before and after the Bank holiday in 
August, which falls on the first Monday in the month, have 
gradually become a general period of holiday-making. To 
amend the rules by altering the date of the commencement 
of this vacation to August 1, and of its termination at 
an earlier date in October, would be a distinct public 
convenience and advantage. On the other hand, some pro- 
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fessional persons clamour for the abolition of this vacation, 
They seem equally forgetful of the fact that there is a much 
more distinct tendency to a long summer holiday among all 
classes of the people than there was even ten years ago, 
The complete cessation of litigation for a substantial period 
during the summer is convenient to all classes—litigants, 
witnesses, jurymen. Yet there are lawyers to be found 
who forget this fact, and thereby they show as great an 
absence of popular touch in their demand as the Bench do 
in their retention of the present dates. 

This absence of touch between the high legal authorities 
and the public has probably been increased by the fact that 
whilst the Lord Chancellor has become in a greater degree 
than formerly a minister of justice, he is more isolated than 
he used to be from legal matters. Time was when the 
Lord Chancellor constantly sat at Lincoln’s Inn; he was 
in the midst of the legal current; he was brought into 
contact with legal minutiz, with many members of the Bar. 
Now he sits only as the president at the hearing of the 
House of Lords appeals, and he has far less personal know- 
ledge of the trend of legal movements, whether among the 
Judges, the Bar, or the public. Matters are made worse by 
the fact that his permanent secretary, who may be regarded 
as the medium of communication between the Chancellor and 
the legal world, is even more isolated than the occupant of the 
woolsack himself. He is an official with many duties, civil 
and ecclesiastical, domiciled in a room at Westminster, wholly 
out of touch with the Bench and the Bar, who nevertheless 
in practice has virtually to exercise, in the name of his chief, 
a certain amount of authority in the law courts. 

A scheme of compulsory retirement among the clerks 
employed at the Law Courts might before now have been 
arranged had there been a proper entente between the 
Judges and the Lord Chancellor’s department. In 1894, 
and again in 1895, a Bill to amend some of the pro- 
visions of the law with respect to officers of the Supreme 
Court was introduced into Parliament. Instead of merely 
dealing with the question of the superannuation of the 
clerks who are employed in and about the Law Courts, and 
introducing the system in force among the clerical staff in 
branches of the Civil Service, these Bills went much further, 
and practically would have given the Lord Chancellor com- 
plete control over the whole body of legal officials, whether 
their duties were judicial or clerical only. They were some- 
what injudiciously introduced without consultation with the 
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judges, who, on the introduction of the Bill of 1895, met 
and appointed a committee to report on the proposed legisla- 
tion. After a careful consideration and criticism of the Bill 
four conclusions were reached; the first two are now of no 
great importance, but the last two indicate how a desirable 
change of system should be carried out. 

‘3. That if a rule of compulsory superannuation be applied to 
subordinate legal offices, it should be confined to those of a non- 
judicial character. 

‘4, That any regulations necessary to carry out any such super- 
annuation should be made by the Rule Committee, subject in financial 
matters to the control of the Treasury.’ 


As the Lord Chancellor is the chairman of the Rule Com- 
mittee this last recommendation means, in other words, that 
legislation affecting the management and organisation of 
the Law Courts should not be made without some consulta- 
tion with the judges. Of course the Bill in question was 
withdrawn, thus showing that neither the organisation of 
the Law Courts nor changes in it can be satisfactory unless 
there exists the necessary alliance between the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s department and the judges of the Supreme Court. 
The question of the control of the staff of the Courts of 
Justice is one of much importance, and the true solution of 
it would seem to be that the so-called Rule Committee 
should have its jurisdiction and its constitution enlarged. 
It should consist not only of judges, but of some representa- 
tive officials of the Courts, and it might even exercise some 
of the functions, in regard to the Law Courts, of the Lord 
Chancellor’s permanent secretary. It would be necessary 
that there should be a secretary attached to this body at the 
Law Courts, with the necessary clerical assistance. There 
would then bea body well in touch with the legal profession, 
fully cognisant of the daily business of the Courts, with an 
official attached to it always on the spot where legal busi- 
ness is transacted. The Lord Chancellor, as chairman of 


* For example, at present, by the Judicature Act, 1881, s. 25, 
the Lord Chancellor, with the concurrence of the Treasury, may make 
regulations («) for the appointment, removal, payment, and duties of 
persons (1) to keep order in the courts of justice, (2) charged with 
the care and cleaning of the Courts, and (b) in respect of any other 
matters necessary or incidental to the use or management of the 
Courts. Thus the Lord Chief Justice and the other Judges of the 
Supreme Court are set aside in favour of the Lord Chancellor, whose 
authority is, in fact, largely exercised by his permanent secretary, 
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this body, would be its head, and would also be its spokes- 
man in Parliament. 

In the preceding remarks we have examined some existing 
arrangements and suggested means of amendment; but 
we would at the same time point out that, though there are 
matters in respect of which neither judicial arrangements 
nor procedure are satisfactory, it is a mistake to form too 
adverse an opinion of the present state of legal affairs, 
There is much upon which, as a nation, we may congratulate 
ourselves: we have an absolutely pure judiciary; we have 
competent and honest subordinate officials. In the county 
courts we have a satisfactory system for the settlement of 
the smaller disputes which arise between man and man; 
and in the Supreme Court we have a legal organisation less 
efficient, it must be admitted, than the county court system, 
but one capable of being brought more into accord than it is 
with modern requirements, and which, even as things stand, 
will compare favourably with the higher courts, whether 
on the Continent of Europe or in America. The changes 
which are required should not be left to the initiative of 
lawyers. Every man hopes not to enter into litigation, but 
no one can tell when circumstances may not oblige him to 
do so. We live in a false security if we imagine that we 
may not become litigants. This is obvious by reference to 
statistics; for the year 1893-94 there was, taking all the 
courts of first instance together, both superior and inferior, 
one case to every twenty-four inhabitants of England." 
As it takes two men to make a quarrel, so it requires two 
suitors for every case, and therefore we may follow out the 
above calculation by pointing out that upon the above basis 
two out of every twenty-four persons in the population are 
litigants in the course of the year. It is, therefore, in- 
cumbent on the general public to demand such changes as 
are necessary to bring the legal system to the highest state 
of efficiency. 





* Jud. Statistics, 1894, p. 19, 
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Art. VILI.— What was the Gunpowder Plot ? The Traditional 
Story tested by Original Evidence. By Joun GeERarp, 8.J. 
London: 1897. 


[" may almost be thought a pity that Father Gerard did 

not postpone the publication of this book for yet another 
nine years. So resolute and skilful an attempt to explode 
and destroy the time-honoured story of the Gunpowder Plot 
might, with peculiar appropriateness, have been made on the 
tercentenary of the Plot itself; and the more so as, while re- 
sembling the Plot in its boldness, it must be held to resemble it 
also in its failure. This, however, is not apparent to the casual 
reader. The book is written with all the ability and dialectic 
skill for which the Society of Jesus has ever been celebrated, 
and on a careless or hasty perusal carries with it a bewilder- 
ing conviction. Still more was this the case when the 
subject-matter of the book was presented in the form of a 
popular lecture, illustrated with lime-light views, which an 
after-dinner audience naturally accepted as absolute fact, 
and departed, asking, in the words of the lecturer, What, then, 
was the Gunpowder Plot? After along and detailed ex- 
amination, Father Gerard professes his inability to answer 
the question; but, then, it must be borne in mind that 
Father Gerard is a special pleader rather than an historian. 
Aman cannot be both advocate and judge; and the state- 
ments of a writer who brings strong, or indeed overruling, 
prejudices to the examination of any question must be 
received with very great caution. The traditions of his order, 
as well as the life-long training of a Jesuit, are the worst 
possible equipment for the unbiassed consideration of a story 
which tends to incriminate Jesuits, and render it, perhaps, 
impossible for him to search for the truth merely for the 
sake of the truth. 

We do not for a moment suppose that Father Gerard has 
wilfully or wittingly falsified the evidence; but he has in effect 
done so by his method of ignoring or refusing any testimony, 
however clear, if only it runs counter to his preconceived ideas 
of the truth; of seizing on every statement, however shaky 
or doubtful, that tells in his favour, and of putting forward 
inferences or hypothetical assumptions as certain facts; and 
all this is done with such audacity, ability and art that it is 
not at the first or second reading that the inquirer can lay 
his hand on the special fallacies leading to a conclusion the 
accuracy of which we doubt, Something of the same kind 
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is not unknown to schoolboys. There is an ingenious pro- 
position in elementary algebra which seems to prove that 
2=0; and the schoolboy, unable to point out the false 
step, and yet knowing, by his commercial transactions at 
the tuck-shop, that 0 is not equal to 2, concludes that algebra 
is nothing but a pestilent device for his annoyance. But if 
his faith in algebra was a little greater, or if the falsity of 
the result was a little less certain, he might very well -be 
induced to believe that, under peculiar circumstances which 
he could not understand, 0 might be equal to 2. So it is 
with the Gunpowder Plot, of the facts of which most readers 
know little beyond the story they have received as chil- 
dren—the mysterious letter to Lord Mounteagle giving rise 
to a search in the cellar below the House of Lords and to 
the finding Guy Faukes with a dark lantern, prepared to set 
fire to a quantity of gunpowder concealed under a pile of 
coals and firewood. So that when a body of evidence is put 
before them, carefully manipulated to show that there was 
no cellar, no dark lantern, and no gunpowder, they are quite 
ready to believe that the whole story is a delusion or a 
fraud. 

It would be doing gross injustice to the extreme ability 
shown in Father Gerard’s book to imply that it can only 
have this effect on the most ignorant class of readers. It 
is calculated to act even more strongly on the many who 
have inquired further, but have no more knowledge of the 
details than is to be found in the official accounts filtered 
through the ordinary text-books, and are unacquainted with 
the evidence on which the story rests. They have learned— 
but on faith, not on conviction—that certain Catholics, or, 
in the language of the day, ‘ Papists,’ of whom the chief 
were Robert Catesby and Thomas Percy, had conspired 
together to destroy the King, the Prince of Wales, and the 
principal nobles of the realm; to seize Prince Charles, or 
the Princess Elizabeth, or the Princess Mary, and, in the 
name of one or other of them, to carry on the government; 
and that this was a plot essentially ‘ Popish,’ known and 
approved, if not actually instigated, by certain Catholic 
priests—all Jesuits—and more especially by the Provincial 
of the Jesuits in England, Henry Garnet. It is this that 
brings it so immediately home to Father Gerard. It is not 
too much to say that to the horror excited by the revelation 
of the Gunpowder Plot were largely due the enforcement 
and the stringency of the Recusancy Acts, as they continued 
for upwards of a couple of centuries; and even yet there 
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are many well-meaning people whose conception of a Roman 
Catholic is a man who is prepared to go to all lengths —even 
to the foulest murder—for the advantage of a bloody and 
idolatrous religion. But those who hold this extreme view are 
precisely those who have least studied the question, ignorant 
and narrow-minded ; and it may well be to these, and such as 
these, that Father Gerard now appeals. As they know nothing 
about the evidence, they may be expected to receive anything 
that is clearly put before them; and though the 8.J. after the 
author’s name on the title-page must be a terrible stumbling- 
block and rock of offence, when this is once surmounted 
the very clever and pleasant way in which the story is told 
will go far to carry conviction, and to lead the convinced 
from one extreme to the opposite. With this we are not 
now concerned ; but we deem it essential, in the cause of 
historic truth, to enter our protest against what we conceive 
to be an utterly false presentation of the story. 

Denuded of the ornamental trappings, the conclusions at 
which Father Gerard arrives are :—1. That there was indeed 
a plot against the Government; but that what the aim of 
the plot was, or how that aim was to be attained, is now 
quite unknown. 2. That the aim cannot possibly have been 
the received one of blowing up the House of Lords, as the 
story of the powder and the preparations for laying it is a 
tissue of falsehoods. 3. That whatever the plot was, the 
Earl of Salisbury was cognisant of it from the beginning, 
if indeed, he was not the actual suggester of it; and that 
the theatrical manner in which the déenowement was brought 
about was intended to enhance the value of his own services, 
which were, in fact, very handsomely rewarded. Although 
he nowhere commits himself to asserting it, the author has 
so often suggested that Salisbury was the originator of the 
whole thing that it is perhaps the first and principal idea 
carried away from the perusal of the book, as we know that 
it was carried away from the lectures which preceded its 
publication. It is well, therefore, to point out that it is a 
suggestion made without any evidence in support of it, 
and resting only on the alleged character of the principal 
conspirators. In this connexion Father Gerard, speaking 
of them as men ‘ ready to risk everything for the cause they 
‘ served,’ says :— 

‘So well was their character known, that when, in 1596, eight years 
before the commencement of the Plot, Queen Elizabeth had been 
unwell, the Lords of the Council, as a precautionary measure, arrested 
some of the principal amongst them—Catesby, the two Wrights, 
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Tresham, and others—as being persons who would certainly give 
trouble shoulda chance occur. Since that time they had not improved 
their record. All those above named, as well as Thomas Winter, 
Christopher Wright, Percy, Grant, and perhaps others, had been 
engaged in the ill-starred rebelllion of Essex, on which occasion Catesby 
was wounded, and both he and Tresham came remarkably near being 
hanged. They had likewise been variously implicated in all the 
seditious attempts which had since been made, Catesby and Tresham 
being named by Sir Edward Coke as being engaged with Watson. in 
the “Bye.” Thomas Winter, Christopher Wright, and Faukes had, 
if we may believe the same authority, been sent to Spain on treasonable 
embassies. Grant made himself very conspicuous by frequently 
resisting the officers of the law when they appeared to search his house, 
John Wright and Percy had, at least till a very recent period, been 
notorious bravos, who made a point of picking a quarrel with any 
man who was reported to be a good swordsman. It is evident that 
men of this stamp were not unlikely to prove restive under such 
treatment as was meted out to the Catholics, from which, moreover, 
as gentlemen, they themselves suffered in a special degree.* Lord 
Castlemaine remarks that loose people may usually be drawn into a plot 
when statesmen lay gins, and that it was no hard thing for a secretary 
of state, should he desire any such thing, to know of turbulent and 
ambitious spirits to be his unconscious instruments; and it is obvious 
that no great perspicacity would have been required to fix upon 
those who had given such evidence of their disposition as kad these 
men,’ 


All which surely amounts to saying that if a couple of 
ticket-of-leave men commit a burglary or a peculiarly brutal 
murder, the reasonable presumption is that the crime was 
suggested by the police, in order that the arrest of the 
criminals might redound to their credit. But having put 
forward this astounding hypothesis, Father Gerard goes on 
to support it by apparent evidence, which however amounts 
to this—that various persons, for the most part Catholics 
or personal enemies of Salisbury, suspected, or rather were 
said by some anonymous writer many years later to have 
suspected, Salisbury of having devised the plot. Thus— 

‘The Jesuit Father, Martin Grene, January 1, 1665-6: “I have 
heard strange things, which, if ever I can make out, will be very 
pertinent. For certain, the late Bishop of Armagh, Usher, was divers 
times heard to say, that if Papists knew what he knew, the blame of 
the Gunpowder Treason would not lie on them.”’ 


An anonymous writer is referred to as saying in 1673 








* Catholique Apology, p. 403. Father Gerard neglects to say 
that Lord Castlemaine, the husband of the notorious Lady Castle- 
maine, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, was born in 1634, and wrote 
the Catholique Apology in 1666. 
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that ‘ Lord Cobham and cthers’ had said ‘ that King James 
‘himself, when he had time to realise the truth of the 
‘ matter, was in the habit of speaking of the 5th of November 
‘as “ Cecil’s holiday.”’ Butthe charge is more particularly 
formulated by a quotation from Bevil Higgons, who, writing 
about a hundred years later, said *—not as a matter of fact, 
or of his own belief, but that— 

‘Some have affirmed that this design was first hammered in the 
forge of Cecil, who intended to have produced this plot in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, but, prevented by her death, he resumed his project 
in this reign, with a design to have so enraged the nation as to have 
expelled all Roman Catholics, and confiscated their estates. To this 
end, by his secret emissaries, he enticed some hot-headed men of that 
persuasion, who, ignorant whence the design first came, heartily 
engaged in this execrable Powder Treason.’ 


What sort of evidence is this on which to base such a 
suggestion? Higgons was a gentleman of good family, a 
descendant on the mother’s side of the Elizabethan Sir 
Richard Grenville, and his testimony of anything within his 
own knowledge would be very strong. But when, writing 
of what had happened a hundred years before, he says, ‘some 
‘have affirmed,’ it is an anonymous piece of hearsay which 
must have come through many anonymous channels, and is 
utterly valueless. But then, says Father Gerard, Salisbury 
was—according to his own personal enemies—a crouchback, 
as was Richard III. ; according to popular lampoons, ‘little 
‘bossive Robin;’ according to the Spanish ambassador, 
‘a venal traitor ;’ and according to the French ambassador, 
unable ‘to speak the truth even to his friends.’ But though 
the actual expression—‘ Tout ce que vous a dit le Comte de 
‘Salisbury touchant le mariage d’Espagne est rempli de 
‘ deguisements et artifices 4 son accoutumée . . . Toutefois, 
‘je ne veux pas jurer qu’ils négocient plus sincerement et 
‘de meilleur foi avec lesdites Espagnols qu’avee nous ’— 
scarcely warrants the translation, it was not, in that day, 
altogether to the discredit of a statesman that the foreign 
ambassadors believed that there was no getting the truth 
outof him. But as, proverbially, ‘ any stick will serve to beat 
‘a dog with,’ so any ‘flimsy gossip . . . at second or third 
‘handf’is good enough to blacken Salisbury’s character. 
Naturally, then, Father Gerard does not neglect the pension 





* A Short View of the English History, p. 296, published in 1728, 
but said to have been written twenty-six years earlier. 
t Dr. Jessop, in Dict. of Nat. Biog., s.n, 
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which the secretary received from the kings of Spain and 
France, though he forgets to say that it was after the con- 
clusion of peace. For a secretary of state to accept a 
foreign pension would now be justly considered infamous ; 
but a Jacobean statesman is not to be judged by a Victorian 
standard, and the anger of the Spanish ambassador is 
sufficient evidence that he did not get the best of the 
bargain. 

That Salisbury was of a political morality above the 
standard of his age no one has attempted to assert; but 
the facts that he was almost a dwarf, that he had a big head, 
that he accepted a pension from the King’s allies and saw 
that it was paid, and that he was hated by his enemies, 
especially by the Roman Catholics, are not evidence that he 
devised the Powder Plot, or even that he was acquainted with 
it from the beginning. That he was aware of its existence 
long before the 5th of November is indeed possible—is 
perhaps not altogether improbable—but in the total absence 
of evidence it cannot be stated as a fact. Father Gerard 
lays great stress on the certainty that Sir William Cecil, 
afterwards Lord Burghley, and Walsyngham had accurate 
knowledge of the Ridolfi, Throgmorton and Babington 
plots from the first; but of this knowledge there is clear 
evidence in the correspondence of the ministers with their 
agents; one of the principal of whom in the matter of the 
Ridolfi plot was Sir John Hawkyns, better known as a 
gallant seaman than as a double-dealing political spy. It is 
therefore allowable to assume that if Salisbury had such 
early notice of the ‘ Powder Plot,’ similar evidence would be 
forthcoming. ‘That there is none offers a fair presumption 
that his knowledge of it came comparatively late, though it 
may be admitted that he probably knew of it some time 
before the date of the celebrated letter to Lord Mounteagle. 

As to how he knew of it there is again no evidence. The 
suspicion of the conspirators and the general belief of 
contemporaries was that the traitor was Francis Tresham, 
the brother-in-law of Mounteagle, and this belief has been 
handed down to the present time. This, however, if 
established, would be fatal to the theory of Salisbury’s 
early knowledge, for Tresham was not admitted to the plot 
till October 14, twelve days only before the date of Mount- 
eagle’s letter. Father Gerard therefore endeavours to put 
the stigma on Percy, one of the original and most active of 
the conspirators, following in this the story told by Bishop 
Goodman, who says that he had it from one ‘ who is beyond 
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‘all exception, Sir Francis Moore, an ancient acquaintance 
‘to this Mr. Percy. Being the Lord Keeper Egerton’s 
‘ favourite, and having some occasion of business with him 
‘at twelve of the clock at night, and going then homeward 
‘from York House to the Middle Temple at two, several 
‘times he met Mr. Percy coming out of that great states- 
‘man’s house, and wondered what his business should be 
‘there. ‘That great statesman’ is understood to mean, and 
probably does mean, the Earl of Salisbury, but Goodman 
does not explicitly say so. But in any case no one can have 
known better than Sir Francis Moore, himself an eminent 
lawyer, that the story as related by Goodman is not evidence. 
It amounts in fact to this: that at some time, not stated, 
Moore told Goodman that on different occasions—not dated— 
he saw Percy coming out of Salisbury’s house at two o’clock 
in the morning. Without any dates the statement is very 
vague. It is not even certain that Moore told Goodman 
what Goodman has set down; that he did not say that he 
once or twice saw some one whom, in the darkness and at a 
little distance, he thought might be Percy. Nor is there 
anything impossible in the supposition that Perey—a man, 
it should be remembered, in the king’s service, one of the 
king’s pensioners—had been employed by Salisbury on some 
official business; or that, being a man of gallantry, he was 
engaged in some intrigue, for which night was more suitable 
than day. The indeterminate and hearsay character of the 
whole story prevents its having any value. But Father 
Gerard lays some stress on the story, also Goodman’s, that 
Percy had two wives. Even supposing it true, or that he 
had as many wives as King Solomon, it does not follow that 
he was therefore a perjured traitor to his associates. Still, 
if Perey will not do, Father Gerard thinks that suspicion 
may lie against Catesby. He says: 

‘It seems impossible to believe him to have been, as commonly 
represented, a man, however blinded by fanaticism, yet honest in his 
bad enterprise, who would not stoop to fraud or untruth. It is abun- 
dantly evident that on many occasions he deliberately deceived his 
associates and those whom he called his spiritual guides, making 
promises which he did not mean to keep, and giving assurances which 
he knew to be false. It will be sufficient to quote one or two examples 
quite sufficient to stamp him as a man utterly unscrupulous about the 
means employed to gain his ends. On November 5, when, after the 
failure of the enterprise, he arrived at Dunchurch in Warwickshire, 
Catesby, in order to induce Sir Everard Digby to commit himself to 
the hopeless campaign now to be undertaken, assured him that, 
though the powder was discovered, yet the king and Salisbury were 
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killed ; all were in a “ pother;” the Catholics were sure to rise in a 
body, one family alone, the Littletons, would bring in one thousand 
men the next day; and so on—all this being absolutely untrue. .. , 
Worst of all, we learn from an intercepted letter of Garnet’s, Catesby 
had for his own purposes circulated an atrocious slander against Garnet 
himself, although passing as his devoted disciple and friend: “ Master 
Catesby,” he wrote, “ did me much wrong, and hath confessed that he 
told them [his fellow-conspirators] he asked me a question in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time of the powder action, and that I said it was lawful, 
All which is most untrue. Ile did it to draw in others.” ’ 


There are however many points in Garnet’s evidence and 
later history which prevent us from giving the same weight 
to his testimony that Father Gerard does; and according 
to Garnet’s own teaching it was lawful and right ‘to 
* equivocate,’ that is ‘to lie roundly,’ ifthere was no other 
way to achieve the desired end, that end being supposed 
right in itself, or rather in the judgement of the liar. The 
well-known story of the journey from London to Coventry 
appears to be conclusive on this point. And thus Catesby, 
Garnet’s ‘disciple and friend,’ may well have felt absolved 
beforehand for lying to bring about the success of the 
enterprise which he believed to be justifiable. But even 
from the point of view of ordinary morality such lying falls 
into a very different category from that peculiarly base 
treachery which Father Gerard imputes to Catesby. 

The question as to the identity of the traitor would be one 
of singularly little importance were it not for the suggestion 
which Father Gerard implies rather than formulates: that 
one or both of these men, being the original authors of the 
Plot, were in Salisbury’s pay, in constant communication 
with him, and were in all probability instigated by him to 
undertake the enterprise as a trap for the Jesuits. This 
suggestion he seeks to confirm by the fact that the two men 
were shot dead at Holbeche. This is indeed a resuscitation 
of the irresponsible gossip of the seventeenth century, and 
was put into form about 1650 by Goodman, who says: 


‘ As there was no possibility that the traitors could resist, nor any 
hope that they could escape, neither did they kill any one man that 
did beset them, a special charge should have been given that they 
should take the traitors alive, whereby that upon the rack they might 
discover the whole plot. Now they that beset them were permitted 
to shoot and did kill Perey and Catesby, the two principal contrivers 
of the plot, and none but they were killed [not true; the two Wrights 
were also killed]; and some will not stick to report that the great 
statesman sending to apprehend these traitors gave special charge and 
direction for Percy and Catesby—‘ Let me never see them alive; ” 
who it may be would have revealed some evil counsel given,’ 
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Following Goodman’s lead, Father Gerard insists that 
there was absolutely no necessity to kill them: that they 
might have been taken alive. He appears to forget that 
it is neither safe to attempt nor easy to execute the 
capture of two powerful and desperate men, standing at 
bay, sword in hand, within a doorway; and the sheriff's 
men might very well think it a much more certain as well 
as more easy procedure to shoot them even ‘from behind a 
tree ’"—a detail, however, which seems to be incorrect. But 
suggestions or suspicions, gossip or hearsay, have no weight 
in the balance against positive evidence, such as that of Sir 
Thomas Lawley’s letter to Salisbury :— 


‘One of my servants was the first man that entered upon them at 
Holbeche and took Thomas Winter alive and brought him unto me, 
whom I delivered to the sheriff, and thereupon hasted to revive Catesby 
and Percy and the two Wrights, who lay deadly wounded on the 
ground, thinking, by the recovery of them, to have done unto his 
Majesty better service than by suffering them to die. But such was 
the extreme disorder of the baser sort, that while I, with my men, took 
up one of the languishing traitors, the rude people stripped the rest 
naked ; and their wounds being many and grievous, and no surgeon at 
hand, they became incurable, and so died.’ * 


It is unnecessary here to dwell on the many improbabili- 
ties and, indeed, absurdities involved in the hypothesis 
adopted by Father Gerard. It is enough for our present 
purpose to show that the suggestion is utterly unsupported 
by any evidence that can be accepted as such. Beyond that 
we need not go. The burden of proof lies with Father 
Gerard. The position is reversed when we come to consider 
the official story and the charges on which the conspirators 
were found guilty of treason and were put to death as 
traitors. These Father Gerard asserts to have been false. 
According to him the story of the Plot is a huge lie, con- 
cocted by Salisbury and his creatures for the ruin of the 
Catholic religion, and especially of the Jesuits. According 
to modern ideas the charges required to be proved. But 
they were proved to the satisfaction of the commission of 
honourable men who tried the cases; and though the 
legal forms three hundred years ago were widely different 
from those of the present day; though, whatever the 
theory may have been, the practice was to hold a man 
charged with treason to be guilty unless he could prove 
himself innocent ; though mental and physical torture was 


* Jardine’s ‘ Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot,’ p. 117. 
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freely used to extract a confession from the accused 
person; though the witnesses were examined in secret and 
under secret pressure, and though the accused was neither 
allowed counsel nor the opportunity of cross-examining the 
witnesses, the substantial justice of the sentence was not 
doubted at the time, even by the great body of English 
Catholics, who, while themselves feeling the cruel wrongs 
to which they were subjected by the Recusancy Acts, were as 
deeply shocked by the atrocity of the ‘ Powder Plot’ as the 
public at large. 

But all this evidence Father Gerard now practically 
denies. With a very imperfect record, he contorts the 
depositions, omitting from them such sentences or intro- 
ducing from other sources such hearsay statements as it 
suits his purpose to omit or to introduce ; dealing with 
them, in fact, very much as he might with the late Mr. 
Froude’s celebrated box of letters; and so arrives at a con- 
clusion which we can only describe as monstrous. Before, 
however, we examine his arguments more in detail, it may 
be well to repeat, without gloss or exaggeration, the story 
which was stated by the Government, charged against the 
conspirators, and held to be proved. . 

Early in 1604, the three men, Robert Catesby, John 
Wright, and Thomas Winter, meeting in a house at Lam- 
beth, resolved on a Powder Plot, though, of course, only in 
outline. By April they had added to their number Wright’s 
brother-in-law, Thomas Percy, and Guy Faukes, a York- 
shireman of respectable family, but actually a soldier of 
fortune serving in the Spanish army in the Low Countries, 
who was specially brought over to England as a capable and 
resolute man. Later on they enlisted Wright’s brother 
Christopher, Winter’s brother Robert, Robert Keyes, and a 
few more; but all, with the exception of Thomas Bates, 
Catesby’s servant, men of family and for the most part of 
competent fortune, though Keyes is said to have been in 
straitened circumstances, and Cateshy to have been im- 
poverished by a heavy fine levied on him as a recusant. 
Percy, a second cousin of the Earl of Northumberland, then 
captain of the Gentlemen Pensioners, was admitted by him 
into that body in—it is said—an irregular manner, his re- 





lationship to the earl passing in lieu of the usual oath of 
fidelity. The position gave him some authority and license 
near the Court; and enabled him to hire a house, or part 
of a house, adjoining the House of Lords. From the cellar 
of this house they proposed to burrow under the House of 
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Lords; to place there a large quantity of powder, and to 
blow up the whole when the king and his family were there 
assembled at the opening of Parliament. On December 11, 
1604, they began to dig in the cellar, and after a fortnight’s 
labour, having come to a thick wall, they left off work and 
separated for Christmas. 

Early in January they began on the wall, which they found 
to be extremely hard, so that, after working for about two 
months, they had not got more than halfway through it. 
They then learned that a cellar actually under the House 
of Lords, and used as a coal cellar, was to be let; and as 
it was most suitable for their design, Percy hired it as 
though for his own use. ‘The digging was stopped, and 
powder, to the amount of 36 barrels, was brought into the 
cellar, where it was stowed under heaps of coal or 
firewood, and so remained under the immediate care of Guy 
Faukes, till on the night of November 4, 1605—the opening 
of Parliament being fixed for the next day—Sir Thomas 
Knyvet with a party of men was ordered to examine the 
cellar. He met Faukes coming out of it, arrested him, 
and on a close search found the powder, of which a 
mysterious warning had been conveyed through Lord 
Mounteagle a few days before. On the news of this dis- 
covery the conspirators scattered, but by different roads, 
rejoining each other in Warwickshire, whence, endeavouring 
to raise the country, they rode through Worcestershire, and 
were finally shot down or taken prisoners at Holbeche in 
Staffordshire, as has been already mentioned. 

This is the story which was violently and pitilessly 
dragged out of Faukes, Thomas Winter, and Bates. There 
is no doubt whatever that they confessed only under severe 
torture ; and that Faukes, more especially, was a very reluc- 
tant witness, and even at the last extremity gave evidence 
only of such facts as were already known, and inculpated 
those only who were already dead. A more staunch and loyal 
confederate surely no plot ever had. The substantial agree- 
ment, however, of the several depositions and of all other avail- 
able evidence seemed to leave no doubt as to the reality of 
the alleged facts; nor, indeed, has it been seriously doubted 
till now. But Father Gerard will none of it. The whole 
story, he insists, was a concoction of Salisbury’s; the depo- 
sitions were cooked, as the rest of it, and have been so 
altered that it is difficult to know what was confessed and 
what was denied. The only thing he seems prepared 
to admit is the severity of the questioning to which Faukes 
VOL. CLXXXV. NO. CCCLXXIX. 0 
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was subjected, of which, indeed, his feeble and imperfect 
signature is a ghastly proof. 

It may be admitted that depositions so obtained were not 
worth much as direct evidence. Our ancestors were pro- 
bably well aware of that; but they also knew that indirectly 
they might be worth a great deal, and give them clues 
which would more satisfactorily solve the mystery. The 
error which Father Gerard makes is, we venture to think, in 
supposing that all the information before the Court was put 
before the public, and is now patent to him or any other 
inquirer. It is thus that he has pronounced the details, as 
related, absurd or impossible. It was this absurdity or 
impossibility which seemed to the lecture-room audiences 
the most convincing argument. It appeared to be proved, 
by a reductio ad absurdum, that there was no plot at all, or, 
at any rate, no such plot as we have been taught to believe, 
Knowing that Father Gerard’s arguments have had this 
effect, it becomes a duty to examine them in some detail; 
but it is primarily worth noting that the absurdity of the 
story did not strike the people of the day, men thoroughly 
well acquainted with the locality and able to see for them- 
selyes whether the operations described were feasible or not. 
The house, the cellar, and the House of Lords were then to 
be seen; and as they were then, they remained practically 
unchanged for nearly a couple of centuries. Among the 
commissioners, too, were men of honour and experience, who 
would not readily accept a story that was palpably absurd; 
so that there is, in reality, a prima facie case in support of 
the popular story. 

The first point on which Father Gerard dwells is the 
nature of the house which was rented by Perey. It was 
traditionally situated at the south-west end of the House of 
Lords, where, in 1825, when the old walls were finally 
demolished, the appearance of a breach violently made was 
discovered, and supposed to mark the attempt of the con- 
spirators. This, we are now told, is all wrong: the house 
was certainly at the south-east corner, and though the 
reasons alleged are of the slenderest, and even contradic- 
tory, perhaps the one that has greatest weight with Father 
Gerard is that here the wall showed no mark of any 
violence. Except for this, the exact position of the house is 
of little importance. It is admitted that it adjoined the 
House of Lords, but ‘ Speed tells us, and he is confirmed by 
‘ Bishop Barlow of Lincoln, that it was let out to tenants 
‘only when Parliament was not assembled, and during a 
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‘ session formed part of the premises at the disposal of the 
‘ Lords, whom it served as a withdrawing-room.’ If so, the 
Earl of Nottingham and others of the Lords Commissioners 
knew it, and could judge how far it could have been used 
for the purpose described. But Father Gerard’s main objec- 
tion is to the story of the mine, which—in order to prove its 
absurdity—he exaggerates enormously. He says :— 


‘On December 11, 1604, they commenced operations, and in a 
fortnight they had tunnelled from their starting point to the wall they 
had to breach; and that this first operation was of no small magnitude, 
especially for men who had never before handled pick or shovel, is 
shown by the fact that what they contrived to do in so short a time 
was quoted [by Goodman] as evidence of the extraordinary zeal they 
displayed in their nefarious enterprise.’ 
and he refers to Speed as saying, ‘The moles that first 
‘underwent these underminings were,’ &c., and that they 
dug, ‘ underpropping still as they went the earth with their 
‘framed timber.’ Ofthis ‘framed timber’ there is no other 
mention; nor is it said elsewhere that they ‘ tunnelled.’ 
The inference is rather that they simply dug down, laying 
bare as much of the wall as they judged necessary. Of 
their working with the pick there is no evidence. Harly 
in January they attacked the wall, and while the others 
worked, Faukes stood sentry to warn them of any danger. 

‘It must be asked, says Father Gerard, ‘how proceedings so 

remarkable could have escaped the notice, not only of the Government, 
but of the entire neighbourhood. This, it must be remembered, was most 
populous. ‘There were people living in the very building a part of 
which sheltered the conspirators. Around were thickly clustered the 
dwellings of the keeper of the Wardrobe, auditors and tellers of the 
Exchequer, and cther such officials. There were tradespeople and 
workmen constantly employed close to the spot where the work was 
going on; while the public character of the place makes it impossible 
to suppose that tenants such as Percy and his friends, who were little 
better than lodgers, could claim the exclusive use of anything beyond 
the rooms they rented—even when allowed the use of these—or could 
shut against the neighbours and visitors in general the precincts of so 
much frequented a spot.’ 
Such sentences as, ‘ people living in the very building,’ 
‘the public character of the place,’ ‘ little better than 
‘lodgers,’ carelessly slipped in as they seem to be, are 
intended to emphasise what follows :— 

‘How, then, did they dispose of the mass of soil dug out in making 
a tunnel through which barrels and hogsheads were to be conveyed ? 
No man who has had practical experience of the unexpected quantity 
of earth which comes out of the most insignificant excavation will be 
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likely to rest satisfied with the explanation officially given, that it was 
sufficiently concealed by being hidden beneath the turf in the little 
garden adjoining. What, moreover, was done with the great stones 
that came out of the foundations? Of these there must have been on 
hand at least some sixty cubic feet, probably much more, and they, at 
any rate, can scarcely have been stowed away beneath the turf.’ 


We pause to say that there was no question of conveying 
‘ hogsheads’ through the tunnel—if tunnel there was; and 
that ‘ sixty cubic feet’ isa heap rather less than four feet 
each way; no very formidable thing to lie in the corner of 
even a moderate-sized cellar. 


‘What above all of the noise made during the space of a couple of 
months, in assaulting a wall “very hard to beat through”? It is 
2 matter of common observation how sound travels in the ground, 
and every stroke of the pick upon the stone must have been distinctly 
heard for more than a hundred yards all around, constituting a public 
nuisance. Meanwhile, not only were there people living close by on 
every side, but men were constantly at work right over the heads of 
the diggers, and only a few feet from them; yet we are required to 
believe that neither these nor any others had any notion that anything 
unusual was going on.’ 


Again we pause to remark that ‘ the pick,’ ‘the people 
‘ living close by on every side,’ and ‘the men constantly at 
‘ work overhead and only a few feet from the diggers,’ are 
products of the author’s imagination. They are not men- 
tioned in the evidence. 

‘Neither is it easy to understand how these amateurs contrived to 
do so much without a catastrophe. To make a tunnel through soft 
earth is a very delicate operation, replete with unlooked-for difficulties. 
To shore up the roof and sides there must, moreover, have been 
required a large quantity ef the “ framed timber ” of which Speed tells 
us, and the provision and importation of this must have been almost as 
hard to keep dark as the exportation of the earth and stones. A still 
more critical operation is that of meddling with the foundations of a 
house—especially of an old and heavy structure—which a professional 
craftsman would not venture upon except with extreme care and the 
employment of many precautions of which these light-hearted adven- 
turers knew nothing.’ 

All this is most ingeniously put, and, at first reading, 
appears most plausible. But Father Gerard seems to 
forget, or to expect his readers to forget, the very many 
instances recorded of prisoners, in attempting to escape, 
having done very much what the conspirators are said to 
have done, and that without picks, without framed timber, 
and subject to the frequent supervision of warders and 
governors. Kveryone is familiar with the story of the 
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excavations made by the Abbé Faria; and though this is 
fiction, it is far inferior to the true story of Baron Trenck, 
whose exploits probably furnished the suggestion of those 
attributed to Faria. In 1754, Trenck was confined in the 
fortress of Magdeburg, where his scanty allowance of bread 
and water was handed to him every day through a hole in 
the door. Once a week the governor, in person, inspected 
his dungeon, which was a casemate, the floor of which was 
bricked, the walls were 7 feet thick, and outside the grated 
window was a sentry. Yet he raised the bricks of the floor, 
dug out some of the earth, and began on the wall. ‘The 
‘first layer,’ he says, ‘ was of brick; afterwards I came to 
‘large hewn stones.” We may omit the description of his 
artifices to prepare for the weekly inspection, and his ac- 
count of the way in which he got rid of the earth——mostly 
by reducing it to dust, and letting it blow away out of the 
window—and let him go on to speak'‘of the difficulties he 
had to surmount, ‘after having penetrated about two feet into 
‘the hewn stone.’ 


‘My tools,’ he says, ‘ were the irons I had dug out which fastened 
my bedstead and stool. A compassionate soldier also gave me an old 
iron ramrod and a soldier’s sheath-knife, which did me excellent 
service. With these two I cut splinters from my bedstead, which 
aided me to pick the mortar from the interstices of the stone. Yet the 
labour of penetrating through this seven-foot wall was incredible; the 
building was ancient, and the mortar occasionally quite petrified, so 
that the whole stone was obliged to be reduced to dust. After 
continuing my work unremittingly for six months, I at length 
approached the accomplishment of my hopes, as I knew by coming to 
the facing of brick, which now was only between me and the adjoining 
casemate.’ 


With the accident that overthrew his hopes we are not 
now concerned. It is enough to point out that here, one 
man, a gentleman too, unused to manual labour, without 
tools and under frequent supervision, did actually perform 
amore severe task than that which, according to Father 
Gerard, was an impossibility for the conspirators, well fed, 
well provided with tools, and having every facility for dis- 
posing of the earth and small stones—if, indeed, they saw 
wny necessity for removing them from the cellar. Some of 
the earth, we are told, was strewn about in the garden; but 
clearly the evidence on this point was not exhaustive. 

In addition, however, to the difficulty which he feels about 
the noise, the number of people in the neighbourhood, 
and the disposal of the earth or stones, Father Gerard 
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asserts that the Government had no evidence of this attempt 
beyond the confessions of Faukes and Thomas Winter, which 
he will not admit to be worthy of credit. He ignores the very 
plain evidence in their hands, the appearance of the cellar, 
which, intending to blow up the whole place, the con- 
spirators had left in the disorder to which they had reduced 
it. Father Gerard first infers and then asserts that their 
work had left no visible traces, and, therefore, that no 
work had been carried on. We may, however, bring against 
him a witness whose testimony he frequently adduces when 
it is mere hearsay, but leaves severely alone when it is 
of personal knowledge. ‘They were so negligent,’ wrote 
Bishop Goodman, ‘as they did not throw in that earth 
‘which they digged out of the mine; but left it open that 
‘it might be seen; and I myself did see it.’ * 

Grandmotherly gossip as Goodman was, with a strong 
leaning in favour of the Catholics, there is no reason to 
suppose him a wilful liar, and when he says, ‘I myself did 
‘see it,’ his words may be accepted as worthy of credit. But 
if Goodman saw it anybody else could see it; and there is 
nothing improbable in the supposition that the Lords Com- 
missioners and jury, either in a body or singly, did see it, 
even as now they view the body at a coroner’s inquest. 
That the evidence of it was before them it seems impos- 
sible to doubt. We believe, therefore, that the story of the 
excavation, and of the attack on the wall, contained nothing 
that was either impossible or improbable ; that the testi- 
mony in support of it was satisfactory and sufficient, and 
that it may be accepted as substantially true. 

According to the story deposed to by Faukes and other 
witnesses, and accepted by the Government, the conspirators 
hired a cellar under the House of Lords, and there stored 
the powder. But Father Gerard now asserts that there was 
no cellar; that what has been called one was a room on the 
ground floor, which 
‘had originally served as the Palace kitchen, and though commonly 
described as a “ cellar,” or a “ vault,” was, in reality, neither, for it 
stood on the level of the ground outside, and had a flat ceiling, formed 
by the beams which supported the ‘flooring of the Lords’ apartment 
above. It ran beneath the said Peers’ chamber from end to end, and 
measured 77 feet in length by 24 feet 4 inches in width.’ 

And the pictures given of the building show it with large 
windows coming down nearly to the ground, so that any 


* Court of King James the First, vol. i. p. 104. 
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passer-by eould look in, and secresy would be impossible. 
It is, therefore, important to point out that these pictures 
are, in reality, fancy sketches, embodying the author’s 
conception. They are described in the Appendix as ‘ The 
‘Houses of Parliament in Time of James I.; restored from 
‘the best authorities, and drawn for the author.’ That is 
to say, the windows as shown are more or less imaginary. 
But Father Gerard, anxious to show that there was no 
privacy about the place, describes it as ‘serving habitually 
‘asa passage between the different parts of the palace ’— 
that is to say, a room let to a private tenant as a store 
room was a room that anybody that chose might enter at 
any time. This appears to be an inference from Winter’s 
statement that they so arranged as to leave the cellar free 
for all to enter who would; which may equally well be 
supposed to mean at such times as they were admitted. 
Father Gerard’s inference is, indeed, explicitly contradicted 
by Faukes’s deposition that the door was kept locked; that 
he or, in his absence, Percy kept the key; and that ‘ marks 
‘were made to indicate whether anyone had entered the 
‘place in their absence.’ But as this plain statement is 
antagonistic to Father Gerard’s purpose, it is put aside 
as unimportant, whilst every weight is given to what is, 
at best, a very doubtful inference from Winter’s words. 
Whether Father Gerard’s identification of the ‘ cellar’ with 
this room, once the kitchen, is correct or not may be 
doubted. It is not explained why a spacious chamber such 
as this, and in such a situation, should have been put to 
such a use as the ‘cellar’ certainly was; nor does there 
appear to be any conclusive evidence that there was not a 
true cellar under the ‘kitchen;’ but it is very certain that 
if the ‘cellar’ was as Father Gerard describes it, the ab- 
surdities which he now points out must have been patent 
to the hundreds and thousands whom the report of the Plot 
drew there to flatten their noses against the windows, and 
gaze on the scene of the storied wickedness. 

But the point on which, perhaps, Father Gerard lays most 
stress of ail is the impossibility of there having been such a 
quantity of powder as is alleged; and he quotes several 
second-hand or after-date statements to the effect that this 
quantity was, ‘according to the lowest figure, over four tons.’ 
* How,’ he asks, ‘could half a dozen men, “ notorious recu- 
‘sants,” and bearing, moreover, such a character as we have 
‘heard, without attracting any notice, and no question being 
‘asked, possess themselves of such quantity of so dangerous 
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‘a material?’ And goes on to say that it was as much as 
was thought sufficient for Dover Castle, four lasts ; or as was 
in the four fortresses of Atcliffe, Walmer, Deal, and Camber 
together, which amounted to four lasts eight hundredweight, 
Apart from the hearsay reports, Father Gerard seems to base 
his computations on the statement that a barrel of powder 
contained 400 pounds. This is an error. The barrel of gun- 
powder contained 100 pounds; the last, which is rightly 
given as 2,400 pounds, contained twenty-four barrels. The 
quantity of powder stored in the cellar is repeatedly said, 
both in the depositions and indictment, to have been thirty- 
six barrels—that is, a last and a half, or about one ton twelve 
hundred weight; and this agrees very exactly with the 
valuation of the powder at 200/. In 1588 the cost of 
a barrel of 100 pounds was 5/. But to carry and move 
and stow a ton and a half in small portable barrels is 
a very different thing from the task on which Father Gerard 
dwells of moving and hiding not only the large barrels of 
400 pounds, but also the hogsheads that were spoken of, 
He has overlooked the fact that hogsheads, large hampers, 
and the like were themselves but places of concealment; 
that a hogshead filled with barrels of powder might pass as 
a hogshead of beer or some other harmless commodity, and 
that the powder was thus as effectually hidden as if buried 
under a cartload of coals. 

Father Gerard’s objections to the house, the mine, the 
cellar and the powder cannot, we think, stand a critical 
examination, or serve in any way to weaken the case of the 
Government ; to which, indeed, the most damaging consi- 
deration is that they themselves sought to strengthen it by 
false representations, by tampering with the evidence, by 
making alterations in the depositions; the object of all 
which is not quite clear. They do not, at least invariably, 
have any direct bearing on that one side of the question to 
which undoubtedly the Government attached great import- 
ance—the inculpation of the Jesuits. It is much to be 
regretted that Father Gerard has not more immediately 
applied himself to this aspect of the plot. He knows—no 
one more clearly—what a burden of guilt lies, in the opinion 
of the great bulk of Englishmen, on the name of Henry 
Garnet, the case against whom is confessedly obscure, in the 
judgement of all modern writers. Father Gerard has not 
cared to enter on this. He has contented himself with at- 
tempting to establish what we cannot but consider a vain 
paradox. If—we can suppese him arguing—there was ne 
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Powder Plot, then were Garnet and the other Jesuits 
certainly not implicated in it. 

Having, in our judgement, failed in his argument, the 
more interesting question still remains—Was Garnet guilty 
of criminally concealing a knowledge of the plot? It is 
admitted that he knew of it—in confession—from Greenway, 
who knew of it—in confession—from the conspirators them- 
selves. It is difficult to believe that the knowledge of 
Greenway and Garnet was limited to what they heard in 
confession; and, however tenacious Catholic priests may be 
on the inviolability of the seal of confession, it is well known 
that, where their own feelings are concerned, they have been 
able to exercise a certain discretion. 

It may, however, be said that the personal danger to 
Garnet, if he had given information of the plot, would have 
been very great; that he must either have become the tool 
of the Government, or have been put to the torture to 
compel him to reveal what he might be suspected of hiding. 
It is more probable that, had he handed these atrocious 
criminals over to justice, he would have done more for the 
cause he had at heart than could have been accomplished by 
twenty or twenty hundred successful plots. It is neverthe- 
less quite certain that Garnet was not—as Roman Catholics 
commonly allege—put to death because he did not reveal 
the secrets of the confessional; but because, although the 
evidence against him was insufficient, the commissioners 
believed that he had cther knowledge of the intended crime, 
and because his own admissions as to the legality of 
‘ equivocation ’ led them to the conclusion that, under the 
circumstances, no dependence was to be placed on his oath. 
There is here much on which we should gladly have learned 
the views now held by the Society of Jesus ; but on this we 
derive no assistance from Father Gerard. 


Rooks and their Ways. Jan. 





Art. IX.—1. Rocis and their Neighbours. By J.G. Sowrrsy, 
London: 1896. 


2. The Open Air. By R. Jervertrs. London: 1890. 


3. Gleanings in Natural History. By Epwarp Jesse, 
London: 1888. 


4. Bird Notes. By I. M. Haywarp. London: 1895, 


\ — books have been written about birds, their works 
a. and ways, habits, disposition, and character, but above 
all their song, with greater or less success, from the times 
of ever-fresh Gilbert White down to these days of cheap 
compendiums; but, even now, though natural history is a 
popular pursuit, and though information of a varied and ad- 
mirable kind is within easy reach of all who care to seek it, 
few take the trouble to search and observe for themselves. 
They talk much of the Book of Nature, and yet hardly 
trouble to turn a leaf in it for themselves; so that ignorance 
prevails widely, even as to what may be going on in the 
commonest hedgerow. 

As to the language of birds, their ordinary talk, few, 
even of those who hear it, understand a word. In the four 
southern counties of England nearly three hundred varieties 
of birds are to be met with, and of these three hundred not 
one-fourth are known even by name to the ordinary passer- 
by. Their language is a sealed book. To such happy 
wanderers, indeed, as Jefferies or ‘the Son of the Marshes’ 
it is but a woodland dialect, to be heard and easily under- 
stood at all hours of the day, and many of the night. Such 
a student has it at his fingers’ ends, if not at the tip of his 
tongue, mingling as it does with the hum of the wild bee, 
the chirp of the grasshopper, the murmur of the brook, the 
rustle of the sedge, or the passing whisper of the idle breeze. 
And this though every bird has a special language, well 
known to his wife and children and all his own kindred, 
apart from his song, and yet instinct with swift meaning. 

Walk down the neighbouring wide meadow, by the 
rookery, where clumps of noble elms still mark where 
once ran the great avenue up to the manor house. As we 
pass the old tithe barn, with its roof of red tiling, we note 
the cluster of starlings, busily in search of insects in every 
crevice and crack, while three or four of the older birds on 
the chimney-top are keeping up an incessant babel of small 
talk, whistling, and singing, that sounds full of fun and 
laughter. But all at once comes a dead silence. A single 
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note in it has given an alarm. The foraging party all hurry 
up to the roof, and wait for further orders; the hen par- 
tridge in the long grass below has heard the words of the 
old starling, and with a few soft notes called together her 
tiny brood to keep close to her, and be ready to be off with- 
out delay. A hundred yards away stands a solitary elm, old 
and withered at the top, with a crowd of leafy branches 
below, from the heart of which now suddenly come two 
sharp discordant croaks, utterly unlike the ordinary cry of 
arook; but a rook it is,though you can’t see him, and he 
has just said to his friends busily feeding in the next water 
meadow, ‘ Be on the look-out ; there’s a strange man coming 
‘this way—with a dog.’ And so well understood is the 
message of the sentry that, long before we reach the meadow, 
the whole flock are on the qui vive, and ready to take wirg 
at a moment’s notice. 

Each bird has his own peculiar notes of warning or alarm, 
of safety or satisfaction ; but though these may be generally 
understood by others not of his own special family, he has 
his own individual character, habits and traits, which to be 
known require long, patient, and careful study. For want 
of this, and of a faithful historian, many a bird has suffered 
sadly in moral character, and been classed as a rogue, a 
thief, or a vagabond, when he little deserved it. And in this 
respect, perhaps, not one has fared worse than the common 
barn owl, or the rook, too often confounded with his robber 
cousin the crow. Even so keen an observer as Shakespeare 
has been accused of this mistake in the well-known lines— 

‘ Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes way to the rooky wood.’ * 

The word ‘ crow,’ which in strictness is now used only to 
describe the carrion crow, was formerly applied, with perfect 
correctness, to the ‘rook,’ the most numerous family of the 
great Corvus clan. And this use of the word ‘ crow’ is still 
almost invariable in Scotland, as well as general in many 
parts of England. When Shakespeare wrote the ‘rooky 
‘wood’ it is probable that he meant the ‘murky’ or 
‘dusky’ wood, ‘ rooky’ being akin to ‘reekie.’ It is clear 
from the whole tenour of the passage referred to that this 
meaning accords far better with its sense than by under- 
standing ‘ rooky ’ as meaning ‘ inhabited by rooks.’ 

It is well, perhaps, that the cause of the respectable rook 


* Macbeth, ii. 5; and see note in the ‘Cambridge Edition’ (1892) 
of Shakespeare’s Works, 
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has been taken in hand by so able an advocate as Mr. Sowerby, 
who has devoted long years of patient study to his works 
and ways, and given us their best fruit in the charming little 
volume named at the head of this article. 

As far as we are aware no such student has ever so looked 
into the private life of Corvus jfrugileqgus, done half as 
much to redeem the character of our old friend, or given us 
so many glimpses of what he is really like. His book, he 
says, ‘ has no claim to be considered as a scientific treatise, 
‘or a popular natural history, but simply an enlargement of 
‘notes, and some few sketches made on the spot by the 
‘author.’ Its value springs from the fact that, with ample 
leisure at command, the author is a keen observer, delight- 
ing in out-door life in the fields and woods, and able to tell 
us what he saw and heard in bright and happy words, 
always truthful and at times brimming over with humour, 
To our readers we must leave the pleasure of perusing first- 
hand the life and adventures of one particular rook, Corney, 
the real hero of the play, with whom Mr. Sowerby was on 
intimate terms of friendship; though we shall here and 
there have to refer to some striking points in his biography. 

Before, however, touching upon Corvus himself it must be 
noted that when he calls his book * Rooks and their Neigh- 
‘ bours,’ by ‘ neighbours’? Mr. Sowerby means not only jack- 
daws and starlings and other such feathered friends, but the 
author himself, with his children and household ; ‘ Boots,’ 
the terrier, and even McGregor, the kitten, whose love of 
sport once led him to climb a lofty elm, and there, to the 
consternation of the lawful owners, settle himself down in a 
rook’s nest, and there abide for a couple of days and nights, 
and this in spite of all protests on the part of the birds. At 
last, after many vain attempts on McGregor’s part to reach 
the ground, ‘his heart always failing him when half-way 
‘down,’ a bow! of milk at the foot of the tree enticed him to 
a final effort, when, ‘thin and miserable enough,’ he rejoined 
his sorrowing friends below; while for the rest of the breed- 
ing season the whole group of nests was deserted as unsafe 
to live in. 

The author’s own place of observation was almost as im- 
mediate as McGregor’s, and more easily attained, being the 
roof of the house, where, as the branches nearly touched it, 
he had a good view of all that was going on at the busiest 
season, though at any other time a mere glimpse of a head 
above the eaves would send off the whole ‘ black congrega- 
tion’ hurry-skurry in all directions. Had it been a crow’s 
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nest into which McGregor intruded it is hardly necessary to 
add that his fate would have been sealed at once. Instead 
of being an object of alarm he would there and then have 
furnished them with a hearty supper, in spite of all outcries, 
or entreaties from friends on the lawn. 

That there should be any confusion between the rook 

and the ‘crow’ is the mere result of a general like- 
ness between the two birds in outward appearance ; 
for they differ not only in habits, but in one special 
physical feature, that might well distinguish the race 
of ‘robbers and plunderers’—‘ex rapto vivere nati ’— 
from the other, so often encouraged and cared for as friends. 
This special feature is that the skin surrounding the base of 
the bill of an adult rook, and covering the upper part of the 
throat, is totally bare of feathers—in all birds—whereas the 
crow has no such bare space. It has been said, indeed, that 
the lacking feathers are simply worn away by incessant 
digging for food; but it is hard to believe that Nature would 
have supplied feathers to be simply in the way, and not to 
be got rid of without hard toil, and some pain to the owner ; 
whereas they may naturally fall off, and not be renewed, 
because never intended to grow there permanently; and 
though digging may have had a hand in the work, yet, as 
Mr. Sowerby shrewdly says, 
‘Nature puts the finishing touch on by fixing where the feathers 
should cease, thus making a neater job of it by ending the bare skin 
off at a certain point, instead of leaving a ragged patch, as would have 
been the case if digging alone had removed the feathers.’ 


The robber crow has no marks of abrasion, simply because 
at the worst of times he has far less hard digging to do; 
though young lambs are not always to be found, nor young 
chicks, nor carrion always within reach. To these high 
delicacies the rook seldom, if ever, aspires; for even at times 
of dire and extreme hunger his food—in spite of his name 
Frugilegus—mainly consists of insects, worms, and cater- 
pillars, the grub of the cockchafer, the deadly wire-worm, 
and other such pests. 

Now and then complaints are made of his ravages among 
the turnips, but in point of fact his taste does not lie that 
way, and the charge is groundless, as a keen observer 
(‘Notes by a Naturalist’) clearly proves. 

‘“ They’ve ruined that there crop,” said a farmer one day to me; 
“ so I thought, but when I did go up to the ground most of my turmuts 
was rooted up, and hollowed out into great holes. They was all eaten 
out through and through with grubs; but the rooks had been pulling 
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up the roots to get at ’em. I did ought to have looked after that crop 
of turmuts myself.” ’ 


Nine-tenths of the mischief done by the rook are thus 
eaused by his digging at the roots of plants for the grub or 
larva which, by instinct, he knows to be hidden there. ‘[ 
‘have known,’ says another witness, a whole bed of lettuces 
destroyed by a single melolontha—the grub of the cock- 
chafer—tracing its passage underground from root to root, 
and finding it at the root of the last in a row, ‘ where a 
‘rook would have done me good service by uprooting the 
‘ first lettuce in the row and seizing the destroyer.’ 

Abundant evidence of this kind might easily be cited, but 
when all is said Corvus has much to answer for. As long 
as the ground is being prepared for future crops, the more 
rooks that visit a field the better will it be for the owner, 
All that they ask is to be let alone. Not so, however, when 
the seed is sown; for grain of all kinds, pulse, and even 
potatoes, are then eagerly sought for, and dug up with 
amazing dexterity, so that a whole crop may be in danger, 
and the bird-boy with his old, half-crazy gun must do his 
utmost to drive away the thieves. In times of long drought, 
when the ground is burnt wp and hardened into a solid cake, 
when not a worm or grub can possibly be got at—when ‘he 
‘cannot dig, and to beg is ashamed ’—then is ‘ Corvus’ driven 
into evil ways by downright hunger, and perhaps by the 
cries of a starving family. He plunders the kitchen garden 
or the orchard, the rows of young peas, or any green thing 
that has in it a drop of moisture. We have, says ‘the Son 
‘of the Marshes,’ given the rook his due at all times, as one 
of the farmer’s best friends, ‘but now and then steal over 
‘him evil desires, to which, for want of moral firmness, he 
‘ gives way, and suffers for it. Who can wonder?’ Not, 
even then, that his depredations are very extensive, or his 
euilt heinous, though Miss Hayward, in her pleasant 
‘ Bird Notes,’* protests against rooks as thieves of a godless 
order. ‘Two things,’ she says, ‘I have lately learned : first, 
‘ that they know Sundays from week-days; and second, that 
‘ they are very fond of walnuts.’ 

There was, it seems, within sight of the window a small 
walnut tree, on which hung bunches of goodly nuts, that 
were watched with affection. All through the week they 
were safe enough, but on a certain Sunday morning down 
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* Bird Notes, p. 60, 
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came half a dozen sable * marauders, settled on the tree, and 
began operations, though thrice driven away with many 
shouts of anger. That “day week, as the lady sat reading, 
suddenly among the lime trees was heard an extraordinary 
uproar of rooks, ‘ cries between a scream and a croak.’ Did 
it mean ‘ walnuts,’ or was it the mere expression of extreme 
anxiety, a struggle between a longing for nuts and fear of 
the nearness of the houses? Be that as it may, down swept 
the thieves again, and, in spite of all outcries, the tree was 
stripped of every nut but one—out of reach—and a second 
hastily dropped on the grass. It is clear, adds Miss Hayward, 
that 


‘birds take their pleasure, and enjoy an unwonted freedom of mind, 
during morning church-time; and, knowing this, I should have 
gathered the nuts before going out, but that my longest rake would 
not reach high enough to shake the boughs.’ 


Strangely enough, on the third Sunday two robbers again 
visited the same tree, made a great uproar at finding nothing, 
and then flew off in despair. ‘ Why didn’t they remember 
‘that the tree had been stripped?’ Why, indeed? for all 
ordinary thieves have better memories touching all matters 
of plunder, and birds are often credited with being equally 
clever in this respect—a fact strongly corr oborated by the 
appearance of the whole troop on the fourth Sunday—but 
merely to float round over the scene of action, high overhead, 
with much wheeling about and ominous cro aking, as if still 
‘ speculating on the subject of walnuts.’ + 

As to these ‘ parliaments in the air,’ which every observer 
of country life must often have witnessed, they would seem 
to be peculiar to the rook. <A great flock, all busily feeding 
in a meadow, will suddenly, without any apparent cause, rise 
into the air up to a great height, with much vociferous 
cawing, and at times many curious antics, and then, after 
wheeling round and round in a tangled crowd for a time, all 
at once, “with almost folded w ings, drop quickly down to terra 
Jirma,and once more assume their usual grave demeanour. 
What was the reason for or meaning of the confere nee, what 
the topics discussed, or what the issue, it would be hard to say. 

* ¢ Sable,” though Gilbert White tells us of two unique specimens 
that he found nailed to a barn door whose plumage, bills, legs, feet, 
and claws were pure milk-white. 

+t When food is abundant the rook is said to colleet and bury acorns, 
&c., and even walnuts, which of course are more easily cracked after 
sojourning in damp earth for a month or so, 
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Country folk will tell you that the subject of all the noisy 
talk is the weather, and that the conclave forebodes rain; 
but weeks of sunshine often belie the augury of such 
prophets. We much prefer the notion that after a good 
dinner the birds merely go up to the drawing-room for a 
pleasant chat. In like fashion, at sunset, on returning 
home to the rookery after a long day’s toil in distant feeding 
grounds—unless it be at breeding time—a whole flock will 
circle round the tops of the tallest trees, with many a wind- 
ing sweep and a babel of noisy cries, as in the days when a 
poet wrote of them— 
‘Et e pastu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus alis.’ * 

As the uproar increases the birds who have been at home 
all day rise into the air to join the revellers, until the whole 
colony are on the wing, when slowly the busy tongues cease, 
parliament is dissolved, and the peace of twilight settles 
down over field and wood for the night. The hours of rest, 
however, are few; summer nights are brief; and at early 
dawn all the rooks are awake again, and setting out by 
detachments in different directions—for the marsh, the 
water meadow, or the ploughed land—apparently on some 
plan of route talked over and agreed on before starting. 
During the breeding season the hen birds are left at home, 
to take due care of the eggs, or the young brood ; and this, 
above all, is the time when the best points in the character 
of Corvus come to light. As a husband, and as a family man, 
he is beyond praise, coming home at dusk with his baggy 
pouch at the base of the bill full of luscious dainties which 
he has treasured for his wife’s express enjoyment. Of these 
domestic scenes no one has given us so graphic a picture as 
Mr. Sowerby, who in the roughest weather often spent the 
greater part of many days ‘ up amongst the rooks.’ 

«One Sunday,” he says, “it had been sleeting all day, when about 
four o’clock I wrapped myself weil up, and climbed aloft through the 
bacon room—which is in the roof—on to the leads. What a wild 
scene it was! The husbands, all wet and weary, were fighting their 
way homewards, away over the whitened fields, with their wives’ 
suppers, pitching and rolling like so many luggers in a gale of wind. 
And what a hard task was that climb up the last hill for home! 
Meanwhile, soaked through and miserable, hungry and cross on 
account of the long absence of their husbands, out come the wives 


from their dripping nests, to see if they can catch a glimpse of the 
laggards,” and in a trice the row begins.’ 











* Georg. i. 381. 
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Both sides are now in a bad temper, and neither will 
listen to a word of explanation; she longing for supper and 
he with a bill so crammed with food that he cannot speak 
plainly. But by degrees peace is made; the provisions are 
unpacked, and presently the two are seated amicably side by 
side, the one administering and the other with open mouth 
receiving the choicest morsels of the bag; though not 
always even then is the lady content. After consuming all 
the provender she will greedily beg for more, and continue 
her importunity until her lord and master with an angry 
peck drives her back to the nest, to attend to her 
maternal duties. And so at last, in spite of the rush of 
wind and the sweep of bitter snow, all strifes are at an end, 
quiet settles down over the wild and clamorous scene, and 
the anxious parents drop off to sleep. 

Not that a rookery at the best of times is one united, 
happy family. There are, it seems, ‘all sorts and condi- 
‘tions’ of rooks as well as men; figuratively speaking, 
blacksmiths, ‘bakers, butchers, publicans, sinners, and all 
‘at times in full swing.’ In some trees—often in the 
beech—the nests are wide apart, as detached villas. In 
others they are so closely packed together that it is hard 
to enter at one door without encroaching on the threshold 
of the next, as if they all belonged to one family or a 
party of near relations. But, whether near or wide apart, 
the inmates are a quarrelsome race; angry words seem 
to be always flying about, young and old joining in the 
fray. There is much fighting in the days of choosing 
sweethearts and wives; quarrelling over the possession of 
old nests or the building of new ones; much jealousy 
among rival builders, who if they leave their work for a 
moment may return to find the whole house plundered or 
demolished. ‘In fact,’ says Mr. Sowerby, ‘the morals of 
‘rooks as to picking and stealing are utterly bad, even 
‘ when there is every chance of detection.’ 

Nor is it among the married folk only that this love of 
strife and laxity of morals prevail; for we read of ‘a rowdy 
‘lot of bachelors living together in a large, bushy tree,’ 
who spend most of their time in roving about from place to 
place in a noisy, aimless way, while all the other rooks are 
busy as bees. Among these vagabonds, even when ‘all 
‘respectable people are locked up for the night,’ you may 
hear quarrels going on, some of them breaking the still- 
ness of the night with their untimely brawls, until, with 
furious beak and noisy crash of wings, they often fall head- 
VOL, CLXXXV, NO. CCCLXXIX. Pp 
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long, clutched together, to the ground. After the combat 
follows a grand flocking together, and a burst of noisy 
cawing, and at last peace. Noise is the rook’s besetting 
infirmity. Wise and cautious as he is said to be—and has 
to be from the first day of his leaving the nest—and easily 
terrified at the first sound of alarm, over his own tongue he 
has absolutely no control. From the days of Asop to this 
hour it has been so with him, and he seems never weary of 
hearing the sound of his own ‘charming croak.’ Hence 
follows loss of character, or even of life. One idle note will 
often betray the whereabouts of a young, callow, and ignorant 
bird, or of his older and more crafty relative, to the idle gun 
of the farmer’s boy or the more terrible sportsman on the 
day of slaughter. From first to last his whole career is one 
of noise and bustling activity. 

In March—as a rule—-rooks leave their winter roosting- 
places and begin to think of the coming days of courtship 
and nesting, the graver and elder couples of the previous 
season as well as the more ardent youngsters. Tree-tops 
are examined with a view to a new settlement, old nests 
inspected and inquiries made as to probable security and 
safety.* Things began early this year, and on February 14, 
St. Valentine’s Day, a party of six settled down on the 
topmost boughs of a certain giant beech tree, within hail 
of the present writer; and for some hours were engaged in 
a sharp and noisy palaver, apparently as to the merits and 
possession of a couple of deserted jays’ or wood pigeons’ 
nests. The uproar ended at last in both abodes being fairly 
pulled to pieces, and the broken fragments left on the bare 
branches. But strife was renewed on the next two days, 
when the whole party—now increased to eight—came to 
terms of united action; and it was decided to found a new 
colony. The owner of that beech had long wished to see 
the solitary tree thus happily peopled, and hoped in vain. 
He had been told that unless the young rooks on a neigh- 
bouring elm were slaughtered in due season there was no 
chance for him, but the gallant sportsmen who thus advised 


were, as usual, in the wrong.t Corvus came unasked, and in 


* ¢A raven who builds in a tree invariably chooses the one most 
difficult to climb; but the rook fixes on that which seems strongest 
and securest for the future nest and young.’—St. John’s ‘ Highland 
Sports.’ 

Tt Mr. Hawker, of Morwenstow, delightfully tells us that, under 
similar circumstances, he made it a part of his daily prayers for three 
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due time four nests were built; nearly a secre of young 
birds were hatched, launched into a stormy life, and for 
weeks afterwards might be seen coming home at nightfall 
from some distant feeding ground, after a long day’s toil. 
A little later these four nests were deserted, and until the 
cold weather began the inhabitants betook themselves by 
night to a neighbouring rookery, where after the usual 
slaughter there is room and to spare. 

Meanwhile, though blackbirds, thrashes, and starlings were 
for ever busy on the lawn, nota rook appeared, unless perhaps 
a solitary one stalking about in the long grass below a cer- 
tain tree, and possibly one of the roving bachelor gang, with 
an eye towards walnuts. Beyond a doubt it was that band 
of miscreants who last year, after a long drought, set to 
work on a neighbouring stack of fine wheat, tore open a 
broad chasm in the thatch, and in a few hours carried off 
half that store of grain before they were detected. But it 
would be unfair to regard this as other than an exceptional 
case, or to condemn the whole race as ‘ex rapto vivere nati,’ 
simply because the police had been once called in. Even 
that well-known robber the carrion crow has hardly had 
justice done to him in this matter, having often been hanged, 
drawn, and quartered as ‘a foe’ to the wheat crop on the 
scantiest evidence. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, in a recent 
report, beings forward in his favour evidence of the clearest 
and most convincing kind. The stomachs of a thousand 
crows were carefully examined, with the simple result that 
more insects and spiders were found than any other kind of 
food in all the months but January and February. During 
May and June 530 were as carefully analysed, and a full 
half of all the contents was proved to consist entirely of 
insects, the majority being among the farmer’s worst foes— 
locusts, May beetles, weevils, wire-worms, and the grubs of 
the cockchafer (Melolontha) and Harry Long-legs (Tipula), 
which the rook does his best to exterminate. Add to this a 
goodly number of field mice and voles. and towards winter a 
few stray grains of waste wheat from ‘fc stubble or the farm- 
yard,* and the list is complete. 


years that some neighbouring rooks would migrate to his domain, ‘ and 
at last his prayer was heard, 

* Eight wood pigeons, said to be feeding on a field of clover, were 
shot by Mr. St. John, and on being examined the crops were found 
to be full of the seeds of two of the worst weeds of the country, wild 
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If this much be admitted on behalf of the crow, far more 
justly may it be urged in defence of the rook, a large 
portion of whose time is spent on the wing, or at hard work 
in the ploughed field or meadow, busily destroying the very 
enemies which defy man’s utmost skill to reach. Taken 
as a whole, therefore, the character of Corvus is worthy of 
much respect. Slow and deliberate in the choice of a home 
or a friend, he never hurries and seldom makes mistakes; 
if now and then a bit of a thief, he wages continual war 
against many pests that we are well rid of. He may be 
slightly pompous and apt to give himself airs in private life; 
he may even fancy at times, ‘in the gaiety of his heart, that 
‘ he is singing,’* when he is but giving a croak; but he isa 
pleasant and cheerful neighbour, and often shows a liking for 
his surroundings, in spite of that terrible ‘slaughter of the 
‘innocents’ from which he once barely escaped with his 
life. Of that day itself let Mr. Sowerby give us a sketch in 
his own picturesque words. 

‘Wandering across the park,’ he says, ‘by the stream, full of 
speckled trout, that on a sunny morning lends a willing mirror to the 
wandering clouds, I feel sad that so bright a morn should usher in so 
cruel and bloody a day. As I enter my door I feel like the sheriff 
who on certain special mornings hates the work that is to follow when 
required to attend particular functions in an official capacity. But 
the law having been broken by some vagabond rooks guilty of many 
delinquencies, my heart was hardened, and I had to summon a band 
of executioners from among the neighbouring farmers.’ 


Among these was Wilson, a small farmer, hardly looking 
like a man ready for dealing out death on all sides, making 
parents childless, and nearly as often children parentless ; 
for, the fit of murder being on him, his power of distinguish- 
ing between young and old is blinded. He is armed with 
what he ealls ‘a twice-barrelled gun ’—a weapon of terrible 
proclivities, but which having once made up its mind to 
speak seals the fate of its victims with impartial judgement 
and a voice of thunder. Next comes the schoolmaster, 
carrying his weapon as if an unbearable anxiety and terror 
to himself, but equally intent on murder. 


‘I believe,’ says Mr. Sowerby, ‘ that if his wife (who is home secretary 


mustard and ragweed. No amount of human labour and search would 
have collected on the same ground, at that time, as much of these seeds 
as was collected daily by each one of the great flock of five or six 
hundred pigeons for weeks together. Much the same may be said 
for the rook.—St. John’s ‘ Highland Sports,’ p. 118, 

* Gilbert White. 
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as well as minister for war) were to see him thus armed for the fray, 
she would scarcely recognise him as the mild and learned teacher of 
youthful villagers.’ 

So much for the humorous side of things. A moment 
later the deadly fray has begun ; the din becomes incessant, 
made up of explosions in many keys, and followed by omin- 
ous heavy thuds as some beloved son or daughter, maimed 
or dead, comes headlong down to the earth during the 
fusillade. But above all the din can still be heard the sad 
cries of the distracted parents, high up above the shambles, 
while the merriment below waxes louder and louder at each 
successful or idle shot. And so this miserable business, 
devoid of anything worthy of the name of sport, drags on and 
on ‘until,’ says our host—‘ the shoulders of my guests are 
‘ blackened, and they themselves, weary of slaughter, wander 
‘back to a goodly repast in the servants’ hall.’ There we 
must leave them, only glancing for a moment at the touch- 
ing picture he presently draws of the battle-field while 
strolling over it when the fight was done. 

Most of the dead had been removed, but here and there 
among the bushes, ‘ where the keen eye of the rook-pie man 
‘had not penetrated,’ dead and dying were still to be found. 
Some, lying on their backs, with half-shut eyes, and claws 
stretched out, as if supplicating for help; others, after sudden 
and swift death, resting on one side, slumbering peacefully, 
with beaks buried in the long grass; and, sadder still, not a 
few stricken birds crawling away from the shambles as they 
best can, in search of a refuge, though life hangs only by a 
slender thread. 

‘As dusk comes on,’ adds the kindly master of the domain, 
‘I grow weary of hearing the cries of the varent birds, 
‘ceaselessly asking their more fortunate neighbours for 
‘tidings of the lost ones ;’ and he wanders homewards at 
last, trying to shut out the recollection of the day, ‘and 
‘ vowing never to countenance the like again.’ 

Many stories are told of the sagacity of the rook, and of 
his tenacious memory, and inthe final page of his book Mr. 
Sowerby gives us a striking instance—drawn from life— 
which deserves to be recorded. A week or two after the 
slaughter, when most of the birds had forsaken their old 
‘ habitat,’ he and a friend observed on a bare, solitary tree 
two rooks, one of which was making a most peculiar noise— 
‘a low chatter accompanied by the snapping of its beak ’— 
and hopping from branch to branch in a most excited state, 
while her mate sat motionless, Wondering what it all meant, 
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they were presently overtaken by the two birds, swooping 
down within a few feet of them, and uttering loud cries of 
anger, the pursuit being continued almost up to the house, 
The next day, being out alone, the two birds on the same 
tree took no notice of him, but, on being joined by his 
friend, they attacked and pursued them with loud cries ag 
before. Unable to understand this strange outbreak, the 
squire, alone, paid them a second visit, wearing —by accident 
—his friend’s great-coat, when, ‘to my amazement,’ he says, 
‘no sooner had I turned the corner of the house than down came 
the furious bird, following me with loud cries wherever I went, and on 
my stopping under an apple tree settled on it overhead, not ten feet 
away, tearing leaves from the branches, and jabbering all the time in 
a most distracted fashion.’ 

That special great-coat was the cause of all the disturb- 
ance. His friend had worn it a day or two before, and gone 
ont with a rifle to shoot a young rook on a neighbouring tree, 
Hence the frantic grief and fury of one of the distracted 
parents, which followed the murderer to the very last, 
‘ pursuing the gig in which he drove away even up to the 
‘railway station.’ With this final incident Mr. Sowerby 
closes his lively and instructive sketch of ‘ Rooks and their 
* Neighbours,’ which, adorned as it is with admirable wood- 
cuts from the author’s own drawings, all lovers of birds will 
read with pleasure and close with regret. Of the life and 
career of ‘ Corney,’ the real hero of the play, who travelled 
from Winchester to the manor house in a_ schoolboy’s 
hamper—and survived the journey-—we have said little. He 
lived to become the pet of the household, the terror of all 
cats, the friend and comrade, or the bitter enemy, of ‘ Boots,’ 
the fox terrier; the cunning plunderer of larder and kitchen, 
and the destroyer of every stray book that fell in his way; all of 
which and a score of other delightful traits must be left for our 
readers’ own pleasant discovery. Asa civilised and educated 
rook it may be said that he rather came to grief and an 
untimely end, being much given to strong language, as well 
as to a great love of bathing, which, though ‘ cleanliness be 
next to godliness,’ is not quite the same thing. ‘ He, like 
most of us,’ says his biographer, ‘ had in his character certain 
knots and ravels that were not so pleasantly smoothed out 
as ours are, and did not escape passing under the rough 
‘ tile of a candid world’s opinion.’ His final exit from the 
scene was sudden and mysterious, but his whole career from 
first to last was full of interest, and a more picturesque and 
graphic sketch of bird life than that given in his biography 
it would be hard to find. 
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Art. X.—An Editor’s Retrospect : Fifty Years of Newspaper 
Work. By Cuarues A. Cooper, Editor of the ‘ Scots- 
‘man.’ London: 1896, 


r is curious to reflect how very little is known by the 
general public of the conduct and management of the 
newspapers. We are accustomed to think that the political 
life of Englishmen is led in public; and that it is our best 
security for the satisfactory working of our institutions 
that those who work the State machinery should act under 
the public eye, and be subject to public criticism. The 
doings of subordinates are of course not directly open to 
public approval or censure, but their acts have nevertheless 
to be accounted for by superiors who are responsible, and 
responsible before the public, for what has been done. Not 
only with regard to the House of Lords, the House of 
Commons, and the High Court of Justice, but in every 
County Council, Town Council, and Petty Sessions in the 
kingdom, publicity is courted. 

What sort of men are they who exercise authority and 
wield influence is a question quite as freely asked as whether, 
in any particular case, authority has been exercised well or 
ill. Our electoral system, parliamentary or local, must be 
regarded ‘in the rough;’ and on the whole it has been very 
successful, because with a very large number of electors 
politics are not impersonal. With these men the object 
has been to choose a representative not solely because he is in 
favour of this, that, or the other policy, but also because he 
is in their eyes, from his position, public record, or other- 
wise, a responsible person himself or the adherent of some 
statesman whom on similar grounds they trust. Considerations 
such as these tell much more largely at elections than might 
be supposed by those who attend only to platform speeches. 
The confidence of the public in those who wield public 
authority can spring only from publicity. Such, at least, 
was the old idea. ‘The ballot, it will be remembered, was 
long resisted as un-English; many constitutional theorists 
holding that the elector in his vote held a trust for the public, 
and that it behoved the public to know how it was exercised. 
Though this view has been repudiated, it assuredly remains 
the general belief that in our political system the People 


‘has a right to make itself acquainted with the personality 


of the ‘ powers that be.’ 
Let us turn to the great newspapers. Who can deny 
their mighty influence? Yet who, outside a very narrow 
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circle, knows anything about their conduct and management ? 
Even where the name of an editor is known, it is generally 
to the public a name and nothing more: no personality 
attaches to it; and as for the names of those who write 
the leading articles, they rarely get beyond the office doors, 
Assuredly it behoves the public to understand what the 
newspaper Press is, just as it behoves it to understand any 
other of the great institutions of the country. The better 
the newspaper system is understood by the public, the better 
for the public. Hence we feel we owe a debt of gratitude 
to the eminent editor of one of the most influential news- 
papers in the kingdom for raising, however slightly, the veil 
which shrouds from the popular eye the mysteries of the 
Press. 

If anyone is entitled by his personal experience to 
write a history of the newspaper Press, that man is Mr. 
Cooper, the editor of the ‘Scotsman.’ In his just published 
brightly written and gossipy volume Mr. Cooper has of 
course not thought of undertaking such a task as that. 
He has not even contemplated giving to the public a 
formal history of the ‘Scotsman.’ He has merely thrown 
together his recollections of a career wholly spent in the 
newspaper service, and very interesting some of them are. 
In his time he has seen the whole newspaper system revo- 
lutionised. He remembers the old wooden press, ‘ the days 
‘when the electric telegraph was not, and when railways 
‘ were in their infancy.’ 

The manufacture of that wonderful product of our time, 
the ‘daily paper ’—from the collecting of the raw material, 
that is the news, to the turning out of the finished article, 
the newspaper, and its distribution amongst consumers, 
the reading public—has undergone complete transforma- 
tion. Improvements of machinery and the discoveries and 
application of science have necessitated changes in the 
literary methods no less than in the mechanical work of a 
newspaper office. ‘Labour has been vastly lessened in 
‘proportion to the work done. Yet there are at least a 
‘hundred workers employed on newspapers nowadays for one 
‘similarly employed fifty years ago.’ The birth of the 
‘Scotsman’ was an important event in the history of Scotland. 
The first number appeared in January 1817, and consisted 
of ‘eight small pages of three columns each, in all equal to 
‘about twelve columns of the paper at present.’ The price 
was 10d., and it appeared once a week. From its very first 
number the paper flourished. In 1823 it became bi-weekly, 
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and its price was lowered to 7d., which was further lowered 
in 1836 to 4d. In 1855 the‘ Scotsman’ became a daily penny 
paper. ‘ Roundly speaking, the “ Scotsman” is now ten times 
‘as large as it was in 1817, and it is sold for a tenth of the 
‘ price.’ 

It is curious that the editor of the ‘Scotsman’ should not 
himself be a Scotchman. We gather from Mr. Cooper’s 
volume that, till he came to Edinburgh in 1868, the whole 
of his newspaper training had been acquired in England— 
first at Hull, where there was no field at all adequate to his 
abilities and energy, and afterwards in London, where he 
removed in 1861. Almost immediately he found employ- 
ment on the parliamentary reporting staff of the ‘ Morning 
‘Star,’ beginning his work in the Gallery of the House of 
Commons on the opening day of the Session in that year. 
Of course, at first he knew no one, even by sight, and he was 
totally ignorant of the forms of the House ; but very soon all 
the difficulties arising from the strangeness of place and 
people disappeared, and, to use his own words, he came to 
love the ‘Gallery’ better than anywhere else in connexion 
with newspapers. 

‘ There are few men,’ he continues, ‘ who have been reporters in 
the Gallery who have not felt the same love. As a training school for 
journalists it has no equal. Not that the work is hard: it is not. 
But every debate—every question almost—is education in journalistic 
work, Ihave long been of opinion that there is no school like to it 
for 2 newspaper man who wishes to rise in journalism. Yet, curiously 
enough, comparatively few conductors of newspapers come out of it. 
Men leave the Gallery to go to the floor of the House of Commons. 
They leave for the Bar, and later for the Bench. ‘They leave it for the 
work of book-making; but they do not, to any extent, go into the 
indoor work of newspapers.’ 


He tells a capital story of his early experience. Lord 
Palmerston had just spoken in reply to an attack made upon 
him by Mr. Beresford Hope on account of the selection by 
the Government of a particular design for the new Foreign 
Office. ‘We have all heard, said Lord Palmerston, on 
rising, ‘of the battles of the Big-Endians and the Little- 
‘Endians. We have all heard of the battle of the gauges. 
‘ Now we are to have the battles of the styles.’ No one else 
in the Gallery bad rightly caught the words. ‘ What did he 
‘say?’ asked a member of the staff of the ‘ Times.’ Cooper 
repeated the words, and found it necessary also to call 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’ to the recollection of his interrogator. 
Surely it was hard, after having set right the ‘Times,’ which 
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published a perfectly correct report, that, owing to the fault 
of printers and readers of the ‘Morning Star,’ his own paper 
should have made Lord Palmerston refer to the battles 
between the ‘ Big Indians and the Little Indians’! 

Good reporting is a very different matter from good short- 
hand writing, and though the latter may be more common 
than it was, Mr. Cooper questions whether there is as 
much of the former as there was in 1861. At that time 
the London papers alone had admission to the Gallery, but 
by degrees almost all, with the exception of the ‘ Times,’ 
have given up everything that can be called adequate 
parliamentary reporting. What these papers are now 
pleased to call reports, he very traly remarks, are much 
more like «a transcript of the official Parliamentary Pro- 
ceedings than anything else. 

An amusing account is given of the professional ‘ liners’ of 
that time—how one man used to take charge of all the 
executions, another of fires, whilst a third devoted himself 
to ecclesiastical matters. A certain ‘ecclesiastical liner’ 
was well known in the newspaper offices of the day as the 
‘ Bishop-maker ’ for the success he had achieved in putting 
forward the names and describing the manifestation of 
feeling in favour of candidates of his choice for vacant sees. 
Others delighted in recounting with great detail the perpetra- 
tion of murders and crimes, which in many cases had never 
happened. Mr. Cooper, however, goes a great deal too far 
in attributing the garrotting panic to the imaginative 
writing of ingenious ‘liners.’ ‘ Possibly, nay, probably,’ 
he thinks, ‘some persons really may have been garrotted, 
‘since, if this had not been, the scare could not have 
‘arisen.’ There was, as a matter of fact, an outbreak at 
that time, as not infrequently happens, of a special class 
of violent crime. Mr. Pilkington, M.P. for Blackburn, had 
been murderously assaulted as he walked back from the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Hawkins, of the British 
Museum, had been attacked the same night. The Home 
Office had taken very energetic steps in the policeing of the 
streets, and Parliament passed an Act inflicting the punish- 
ment of flogging in addition to other penalties for robbery 
with personal violence ; the House of Commons being moved 
thereto quite as much by the garrotting of one of its 
own members in the neighbourhood of Westminster as by 
the highly coloured or fictitious accounts of sensation- 
mongering newspapers. 

The most important event, politically speaking, of the 
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years of Mr. Cooper’s stay in London was the Reform 


agitation. The defeat of Lord Russell’s Government by 
the rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s moderate measure in 1866 
made way for the ministry of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, 
which the following year induced the same House of 
Commons to pass a tranchise Bill very much more Radical 
than anything English statesmen had hitherto advocated. 
How short is fame! The great Edmond Beales, M.A., who 
led the Hyde Park demonstrations, and whose name, with 
its proud addition, used to appear at the end of the Reform 
League proclamations, figures in Mr. Cooper’s recollections 
as a Mr. Edmond Beale, a barrister, a rather dull, but 
honest man, really in earnest about Reform, who was 
capable of making speeches to pass the time. ‘This was 
the hero before whom the Hyde Park railings fell; and 
Mr. Cooper is probably quite right in his opinion that the 
cause of their fall was principally their own rottenness, 
which yielded to the accidental pressure of the crowd, and 
that neither Mr. Beales nor any one else had contemplated 
an attack upon them. 

Whatever the reason may have been, the ‘ Star’ was not 
prosperous, and Mr. Cooper was glad to avail himself in 
1868 of an offer made to him by Mr. Alexander Russel, the 
great Whig editor of the North, to become assistant editor 
to the ‘Scotsman.’ Still, it was not without a pang that 
Mr. Cooper severed his relations with his friends ‘on the 
*“ Star,” ’ amongst whom Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, M.P., and Sir 
E. R. Russell, M.P., now editor of the ‘ Liverpool Daily Post,’ 
have since become distinguished. Scotland was an entirely 
new country to Mr. Cooper; and his friends warned him 
against the rigours of its Arctic climate and the half- 
civilised ways of its inhabitants. He boldly made the 
plunge. He found the warning unnecessary. ‘The change 
‘was delightful. There was warm welcome, and a bracing 
‘climate, and friends soon became many.’ 

‘The Scottish people, says Mr. Cooper, after thirty years’ 
experience, ‘are conservative, though their conservatism 
‘may be breaking down a little in these days. They are 
‘conservative in their customs, in their institutions, in the 
‘Radicalism of their polities” 'This, though it may sound 
paradoxical in some ears, has in it a very great deal of 
truth. Amongst those whom he knew well in Scotland 
were his predecessor, Mr. Russel, Professor Blackie, and 
Dr. John Brown, each one of whom in his own particular 
line was an outstanding figure in Edinburgh life. The 
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masculine vigour and racy humour of the first, the brilliant 
eccentricities and fiery enthusiasm of the second, and the 
genial charm and the literary cultivation of the last will long 
be remembered. We have no space, however, to deal here 
with anything but the political side of Mr. Cooper's * Retro- 

* spect.’ Mr. Cooper writes as editor of the ‘ Scotsman,’ and 
to that paper accordingly we return. 

The founders—that is to say, the projectors and original 
proprietors of the ‘ Scotsman ’—were Mr. Charles McLaren, 
an Official of the Customs department and a man of exten- 
sive reading ; Mr. William Ritchie, a solicitor of the Supreme 
Courts; his brother, Mr. John Ritchie, a draper, who had a 
shop in Nicolson Street, then one of the best situations in 
Edinburgh; Mr. John Robertson, bookseller; Mr. James 
MeDonald, silk merchant; Mr. A. Abernethy, printer, and 
Mr. J. McDiarmid, connected with the Commercial Bank. 
They were associated by the strongest spirit of resistance to 
the all-pervading, narrow-minded “Toryism of the day. In 
their prospectus they protested against the servility of the 
Edinburgh Press, which, as a str iking example then showed, 
dared to publish nothing distasteful to the ruling powers. 

‘They pledge themselves for impartiality, firmness, and indepen- 
dence. . . . The editor and his immediate associates are lovers of their 
country... .. They wish to preserve constitutional liberty equally 
from the encroachments of power and the destructions cf anarchy. 
At present they conceive there are dangers to be apprehended from 
both, for an unfortunate estrangement, they fear, has taken place 
between the people and those who hold office over them,’ 





These men, with little of influence or wealth to back 
them, animated with a spirit of resistance to the prevailing 
intolerances, the narrow prejudices, and the oppressive 
methods of government in their time, in founding the 
‘Scotsman ’ achieved for their country a good work such as 
it has been given to very few, even of our leading statesmen, 
to accomplish. They and their successors, through good 
repute and through ill repute, have held firmly by those 
principles of liberty and moderation, for rmerly identified with 
the Whig party, but which under various names have now 
become almost the common property of the nation. If we 
discard from our thoughts, for a moment at least, party 
names and party badges, we see that, so far as political 
principles are concerned, the fathers of the ‘ Scotsman’ and 
their direct descendants have won along the whole line. 

From 1817 to 1897 the editorial management of the 
‘Scotsman’ has been, for the most part, in the hands of only 
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three men. Mr. McLaren was the first editor. He began in 
1817 and remained editor till 1848, when he was succeeded 
by Mr. Alexander Russel, who had joined the paper three 
years before. Mr. Cooper, who had become connected with 
the paper as its London correspondent in 1866, became, as 
we have seen, assistant to Mr. Russel in 1868, and on the 
death of the latter, in 1876, he entered, he tells us, for a 
short time on a joint editorship with Mr. Wallace, once the 
liberal-minded and reforming minister of Grey Friars, and 
now M.P. for East Edinburgh.* Since 1880 Mr. Cooper 
has been sole editor. The reign of Mr. McCulloch, how- 
ever, though short, deserves to be mentioned, even though 
Mr. McLaren throughout retained the real direction of the 
‘ Scotsman,’ since it cannot but have confirmed that paper 
in the vigorous assertion of the truths of political economy, 
always one of the ‘Scotsman’s’ strongest characteristics. 
Thus since its birth, eighty years ago, there have been virtually 
but three editors of the ‘Scotsman,’ and Mr. Cooper may 
well doubt whether any other paper has, or ever had, such 
an editorial record. 

Throughout this long period the ‘Scotsman’ has never 
wavered in its attachment to certain very definite principles. 
It contended with all its strength in favour of widening the 
franchise, and in the accomplishing of complete Free-trade. 
It strove against all limitations, founded upon religious 
differences, of the general privileges of citizenship. It has 
always withstood high pretensions on the part of ecclesias- 
tical authorities. Scotland is a strongly Presbyterian 
country, yet the various churches in their councils and as 
represented by individual ministers have found themselves 
vigorously resisted by the ‘Scotsman’ whenever anything 
approaching to ecclesiastical intolerance or arrogance became 
manifest. Mr. Russel used to recall with relish a saying of 
a brother editor that ‘the two books that bother the clergy 
‘are Burns and the Bible, and ‘ bothered ’ accordingly out 
of these two books they frequently were. In 1851, much to 
its credit, the ‘ Scotsman’ refused to take any part in the 
exaggerated anti-Popery ery of the day, and keenly opposed 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 

Mr. Cooper, with a good deal of reiteration, asserts that 
no one can rightly estimate the great service to the country 


* Mr. Wallace has stated that from 1876 to 1580 he was sole editor 
of the ‘Scotsman,’ receiving his appointment on the death of Mr. 
Russel. See letter to the ‘ Speaker,’ January 2, 1897. 
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waich the Press renders, if he confines his attention to the 
work of the London newspapers. This is perfectly true; 
and doubtless also he is right in suggesting that there is not 
a little arrogance on the part of the great organs of the 
metropolitan Press towards the ‘ provincial newspapers,’ 
The London papers are to a great extent of necessity 
national rather than local, and this is in an especial degree 
true of the ‘Times.’ For instance, a speech made, or a 
murder committed, or a great fire occurring, in Edinburgh, 
will be almost as fully reported and commented upon in the 
‘Times’ as if the event had happened within three miles of 
Printing House Square. But the converse hardly holds, for 
the ‘Scotsman’ is of course written in the first case for 
Scotchmen, and is moreover bound to give special attention 
to everything which specially concerns Edinburgh. The 
‘Scotsman’ is however itself a metropolitan paper, and 
perhaps its editor is a little forgetful of the great service 
which the Scottish provincial Press has assisted the ‘Scotsman’ 
in rendering to the Scottish people. From Glasgow, from 
Dundee, from Aberdeen, and from Inverness issue papers 
of high standing and great influence; and though un- 
doubtedly the ‘ Scotsman’ speaks on behalf of Scotland as 
a whole in a way in which no other Scottish paper can 
aspire to do ; still, no wise man would ever treat the voice 
of a single newspaper as the authoritative expression of 
national opinion. Scotchmen who did that and forgot that 
there were Scottish papers issued out of hearing of the bells 
of St. Giles would fall into the very mistake against which 
Mr. Cooper so properly warns them. 

The conversation reported between Mr. Cooper of the 
‘Scotsman’ and the late Mr. Macdonald of the ‘Times’ is 
full of interest, and seems to have been very gratifying to 
both. The former had been remarking upon the multiplicity 
of the daily papers, and the latter insisted that, however 
their number might increase, there would always be one in 
every district a head and shoulders above its rivals. ‘That 
‘ would be the case,’ he said, ‘in London. It did not follow 
‘ that this paper would have the largest circulation; but it 
would be the paper whose opinions would be most thought 
of, if not most respected, on the Continent, in London, and 
in England.’ So in the ‘ different districts of England— 
one paper would over-top the others. . .. . It would be 
the same in Scotland.” He went on to say that, if they 
knew their business, these papers would not merely maintain 
but would strengthen their position. ‘ 
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agreed with Mr. Macdonald. We wonder whether provincial 
editors—say, Sir Edward Russell, Sir Charles Cameron, and 
Sir John Leng—would unanimously agree with the representa- 
tives of the leading journals of England and Scotland. 

Mr. Cooper's great energy and ability, powerfully seconded 
by the ‘ business head’ of the paper, Mr. Law, worked won- 
ders for the circulation and the ever-growing influence of the 
‘Scotsman.’ Under Mr. Cooper the ‘ Scotsman’ became the 
pioneer in many successful experiments, pointing the way 
of reform not merely to provincial papers, but to the great 
London organs ulso. Mr. Cooper, after a prolonged struggle, 
won for the ‘ Scotsman’ and for the provincial Press the pri- 
vilege of sending its reporters to the Gallery of the House of 
Commons, before that time reserved entirely for the London 
papers. 

The ‘ Scotsman’ established agents of its own all over Scot- 
Jand for the better distribution of the paper; it introduced 
the system of the ‘ special wire ’ and of the ‘ special train,’ 
and took various other well-considered steps in advance, in 
all of which it has since been followed by other newspapers. 
Mr. Cooper is entitled to boast that of late years British 
journalistic enterprise has been more vigorous out of London 
than in it, and that London papers are to-day availing them- 
selves of methods which were devised for them in Scotland. 
It is difficult to estimate, however, whether England or 
Scotland really deserves most credit for the reforms effected. 
It is always difficult to estimate accurately the balance of 
trade, and to compare exports with imports. If, on the 
one hand, London has clearly imported from Scotland 
certain definite improvements, it must not be forgotten that 
one of the most valuable imports to Scotland from London 
was Mr. Cooper himself. It is a very curious fact that the 
editors of the ‘Seotsman’ and of the ‘ Dundee Advertiser,’ 
which together provide the newspaper supply of a very large 
proportion of the Scottish people, should both be Knglish- 
men; for Sir John Leng, as well as Mr. Cooper, is from the 
South, and, like him, had his earliest newspaper training in 
Hull. 

The Midlothian campaigns of 1879 and 1880, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s election in the latter year, were great events in 
the history of the whole kingdom. Those were, indeed, 
great days with the Liberals of Scotland. Neither Mr. 
Disraeli’s personality nor his politics had won for him in 
Scotland any large amount of general popularity; and in 
that country and at that date Conservatism was at a very 
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low ebb indeed. Even after the election of 1874, at the 
height of the Conservative reaction, that party hardly 
found any representation in the burgh constituencies—indeed, 
the burgh polls showed that almost everywhere it was in a 
hopeless minority. In a good many counties Conservative 
members were chosen; but it was indisputable that in these 
eases their return was due to territorial influence, that 
the general popular feeling of the constituencies was 
almost always on the Liberal side, and that only the very 
limited franchise that then existed made Conservatism a 
formidable political power even in the Scottish counties, 
The effect produced upon public opinion and political divisions 
in Scotland by Mr. Gladstone’s break-up of the Liberal 
party in the early spring of 1886 has never been quite 
appreciated in England. It has been far greater even than 
the change in the representation in Parliament denotes, 
The Irish vote in Scotland in many constituencies carries 
great weight. The Crofter element had no political power 
till 1885, but it now counts fora good deal. It is not too 
much to say that, of the classes whose opinions before 1885 
made Scotland Liberal, a very considerable preponderance 
now throw their weight against the party of Home Rule, 
even though it calls itself ‘ Liberal.’ But let us go back to 
1879 and 1880. 

No one has ever doubted that Lord Rosebery was the main 
instrument in bringing Mr. Gladstone down to Midlothian, 
or that he was strongly seconded by the ‘Scotsman,’ at 
that time very intimate with Dalmeny. On every ground, 
public and personal, it was natural that Lord Rosebery 
should advocate Mr. Gladstone’s candidature, and should 
wish to concentrate public attention upon the great fight—a 
struggle not only between Whig and Tory, but between 
Dalmeny and Dalkeith. No abler move in party warfare was 
ever made. Lord Rosebery, Mr. Adam, and Mr. Cooper, as 
they had advised, so throughout they believed in the cam- 
paign—not merely that Mr. Gladstone would win Midlothian, 
but that his fight there would rally the Liberal forces 
throughout the United Kingdom. Myr. Cooper is quite right 
in saying that amongst many influential Liberals great 
doubts were at the time freely expressed in conversation as 
to the wisdom of the campaign. Amongst these doubters, or 
more than doubters, Sir William Harcourt was one. The 
campaign was a mistake. If it led to the winning of two 
or three seats in Scotland, it would lose them in England. 
And so on, and soon. The grumblers were mistaken, Mr, 
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Gladstone’s three advisers knew what they were about. 
They had judged rightly of the general opinion of Great 
Britain, not less than of Scotland. Mr. Cooper does not at 
all exaggerate the fervour of the feeling in Scotland in 
1879-80. 


‘Dalmeny became for tne time being a sort of Liberal Mecca, 
whither the faithful flocked from all quarters to do honour to their 
prophet. No one could fail to see that Mr. Gladstone enjoyed himself. 
The homage paid to him would have gratified any man. He made 
triumphal processions through Edinburgh. Hundreds of thousands of 
voices greeted him. Wayside cottages on country roads were 
decorated in his honour, and old men and women, young men and 
maidens, in their cleanest and best, stood at their doors and cheered 
him as he drove past to places where he had speeches to make. I 
doubt whether any statesman ever had such popular honour done 
him..... In 1886 the people, other than Irishmen, were not 
demonstrative. In 1892 attempts to get up processions and displays 
like those of 1879 were abject failures.’ 


When the General Election was over there were only 
some half-dozen Conservative members left in Scotland, and 
the enthusiasm kindled in Midlothian had, as was anticipated, 
spread elsewhere. Four general elections have taken place 
since then, but since then the ‘ Liberal party’ has never had a 
predominating majority in the House of Commons, Its 
brief tenures of office have been dependent upon the pleasure 
of an Irish party which boasts that it owes no allegiance 
either to Liberal leaders or to Liberal principles. This is, 
indeed, one of the few sentiments held in common by all 
the various sections of which the Irish Home Rule party is 
now composed. 

For the ‘Scotsman’ Mr. Gladstone’s sudden adhesion to 
the policy of Home Rule was a severe trial. That paper 
had already, before 1886, gone far—many of its friends 
thought much too far—in sketching a policy of ‘ devolution ” 
of parliamentary authority to Scotland and Ireland. ‘ Local 
‘national representative bodies were to be created to frame 
‘measures and get them into shape, which measures the 
‘ Imperial Parliament might afterwards sanction.’ Assuredly 
it was a sanguine view, to say the least, that an Irish National 
Parliament would be controllable by the Parliament at West- 
minster ; and, of course, as the Home Rule struggle pro- 
ceeded, it soon became clear to everyone that the real issue 
upon which the whole question turned was not one of more 
or less of ‘devolution,’ but of whether the whole people of 
the United Kingdom were to be in fact and in theory supreme 
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in every part of it, or whether, on the contrary, the Irish 
claim to a national government and parliament was to be 
admitted. Who was the nation? Unionists answered—The 
people of the United Kingdom in Parliament assembled, 
Mr. Parnell’s claim was that Ireland was a nation no less 
than Great Britain. Between these two views there could 
be no compromise. One or the other must be totally de- 
feated. Hence Round Table negotiations, and Gladstonian 
Home Rule Bills, which attempted to combine mutually 
destructive principles, were destined to failure. With the 
best intentions, 2 man could not be both a Unionist and a 
Home Ruler at the same time, as many have learnt by sad 
experience. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Gladstone appealed to the 
Liberal party at the General Election of 1885 to give him a 
majority sufficient to resist the pressure of Mr. Parnell in 
favour of Home Rule; and it is therefore only those 
who have lost recollection of the then situation in the 
stirring events which followed who will now be surprised by 
the conversation that took place between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Cooper, at Dalmeny, before the election was over. 

‘Mr. Gladstone asked me if I did not think he had gone rather far 
in urging the creation of such bodies. One might be possible in 
Scotland ; but what of Ireland? He showed that what had been said 
in the paper had been brought to his knowledge, for he alluded to 
particular arguments that had been used. My answer was that, within 
the limits that had been suggested, such bodies would be safe. He 
made no comment or reply.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s private talk and public speeches were 
absolutely consistent. 

Four Liberals were elected for the City of Edinburgh; 
and, but for the unfortunate death of one of them before ‘the 
introduction of the Home Rule Bill, ‘it is certain that 
‘Edinburgh would have voted in block against the second 
‘reading. The early death of Sir George Harrison created 
w vacancy which was filled by Mr. Childers, who, at the 
General Election, had been beaten at Pontefract. ‘* He and 
‘I became pretty close friends. He was returned after 
‘ having defended some measure of Home Rule for Ireland, 
‘which | thought was on my lines, and which nobody 
‘thought was on the lines of the Bill subsequently 
‘ brought forward by Mr. Gladstone.’ It seems strange, 
in turning back to that period, that after the debate 
on the Address at the meeting of Parliament «anyone 
should have doubted that Mr. Gladstone had determined 
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to accept the policy of Mr. Parnell. Of his intentions the 
Parnellites had, at all events, no shadow of doubt. Though 
almost everywhere, at the General Election of 1885, they 
had bitterly opposed the Liberal party, they voted for Mr. 
Gladstone in a body on an Amendment to the Address, and 
thus placed him once more at the head of a government. 
From that Administration, it will be remembered that Lord 
Hartington and Sir Henry James, and many other sturdy 
Liberals, held aloof; but Mr. Childers accepted a place in 
the Cabinet. Under these circumstances—and here we think 
it right to quote Mr. Cooper verbatim— 


‘there was no reason to doubt that the ‘“‘ Scotsman” would be kept 
well informed of the doings and intentions of the new Government. 
Apart from other sources of information, Mr. Childers could, I thought, 
be relied upon to take care that we made no mistake by reason of 
erroneous news that might be furnished to us. This statement 
indicates a principle upon which I have always acted in editing the 
“Scotsman.” Never have I published, or allowed to be published, 
statements as to facts or intentions made known to me by statesmen, 
or other men, without their consent. “ Tell me all you can or choose 
to tell. It will keep me from going wrong as to facts; it will not be 
published without your consent.’”’ There is no exaggeration in saying 
that hundreds of times I have seen in other newspapers statements as 
to Ministerial intentions cr individual movements about which I have 
known often weeks before. In the case of Mr, Childers no difficulty 
arose. What he wrote privately was kept private by me. What was 
published on his information was published by his authority. 

‘No sooner was Mr. Gladstone seated in office than he began his 
self-imposed task of drafting a Home Rule Bill. tumours 
innumerable flew about; they were all mere guesses so far as they 
related to the provisions of a Bill. Not until the measure was sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet was anything definite known, and the first 
authentic sketch of the purport of the Bill was given in the 
“Scotsman.” Kites had been flown; some perhaps with intent; but 
the public had no means of knowing what Mr. Gladstone had 
prepared. 

‘From time to time Mr. Childers wrote to me giving his impressions 
of what the Bill would be. He promised, as soon as it came before 
the Cabinet, I should know what it was, and a cypher was arranged in 
which he could telegraph information to the public. 

‘On March 28 the information came at the moment that the 
announcement was made of the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Trevelyan. They had resigned because they would not accept 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure. There had been a Cabinet Council on the 
previous Friday, when the Bill was produced. In the London Letter 
of the “Scotsman” on Monday, March 29, the following passages 
appeared :— 

‘* | believe you may accept as correct the following partial descrirtion 
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of the scheme as it was presented to the Cabinet on Friday last ;— 
(1) It proposes to create a Parliament for Ireland, with some proyj- 
sion as to the rights of minorities. (2) It proposes that Ireland shall 
cease to return members to the Imperial Parliament. (3) It gives to 
the Irish Parliament full control over Irish financial and fiscal affairs, 
It will thus enable that Parliament to settle the Customs and Excise 
duties for Ireland. By this power the Parliament can establish a 
system of Protection in Ireland, if it chooses, though I believe provi. 
sion is made that there shall be no differential duties. (4) It gives to 
the Irish Parliament the power of having a separate currency for Ire- 
land, if it chooses to do so. One result of this would, of course, be 
that dollars and cents would become the currency in Ireland. There 
are many other provisions which will equally confer upon the 
Irish Parliament Imperial powers. I need scarcely say that there ig 
an extreme unwillingness to believe that Mr. Gladstone really intends to 
produce such a scheme as this. Even those who are his firmest sup- 
porters outside the Cabinet are staggered by the propositions so far as 
they know them.’ 


Mr. Cooper states that every word of this message, 
including the comments, was sent to him by Mr. Childers, 
Mr. Gladstone’s colleague in the Cabinet, and that he there- 
fore felt that the ‘Scotsman’ might safely publish the 
information as authentic. It came as a shock to the public, 
especially to that over-credulous portion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
following, who, against all the evidence, still believed that 
their leader was a friend of the Union. In the few days 
that followed before the first reading of the Bill, certain 
modifications in it were made, and ‘many, who had 
‘denounced the whole scheme used the modifications as a 
‘salve to their consciences, and supported Mr. Gladstone.’ 

Once satisfied as to what Mr. Gladstone meant by Home 
Rule, the ‘Scotsman,’ under the direction of Mr. Cooper, 
played a manly and patriotic part. ‘The editor was, of 
course, warned by Mr. Gladstone’s satellites of the ruinous 
course to himself that he was pursuing. The paper would 
lose its influence, and he himself would be ostracised so far 
as the Liberal party was concerned. These gentlemen had 
mistaken their man. Mr. Cooper’s ‘ reply was that, if the 
‘Scotsman ” was to lose its influence by being honest, 
‘ the sooner the influence went the better. if he was to be 
‘ ostracised for acting conscientiously, ostracised he would 
‘be.’ And when, at a later date, he was ‘sounded’ on 
behalf of the Ministry as to what modifications in the Bill 
would conciliate the ‘Scotsman,’ he replied that nothing 
less than a change in the very principle of the measure would 
satisfy him, for the Bill meant the Repeal of the Union. 
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In those times full of difficulty and of that strain and 
trouble that come from the rupture of old political friend- 
ships, Mr. Cooper struck the true note :—‘ Never in its career 
‘had the “Scotsman” been at the beck and call of states- 
‘men or politicians; so far as his influence could go, it 
‘never should be.’ At a critical moment in the history of 
his paper, as of his party and his country, Mr. Cooper 
proudly asserted and afterwards fearlessly maintained the 
independence of the ‘ Scotsman.’ The battle which was begin- 
ning was not one which could be decided by the manceuvres 
of wire-pullers and party tacticians. The country was taken 
by surprise, and was stirred to its foundations, and in the 
enlightening of public opinion, and in steadfast adherence, 
at all cost, to principle, few, if any, newspapers in the king- 
dom set a better example or did better work than the 
‘ Scotsman.’ 

The Midlothian campaign and the division of the Liberal 
party caused by the Home Rule policy have been the 
greatest political events in the history of the ‘Scotsman’ 
since Mr. Cooper undertook the editorship, though, of 
course, in every political controversy of the time the ‘ Scots- 
‘man’ has taken a prominent part. Apart, however, from 
special views on particular questions, as to which, of course, 
men differ, the ‘ Retrospect’ affords much food for reflection. 

Mr. Cooper, as we have seen, relates the arrangement 
between Mr. Childers and himself, in 1886, as if it were 
quite of an every-day character, and as if there were 
nothing in it to surprise or startle the public. The arrange- 
ment was made between a respected and experienced 
statesman on the one hand and a newspaper, second to 
none in character, on the other. Yet there it is to speak for 
itself! We cannot but regret that Mr. Cooper’s account of 
the transaction was not made public in the lifetime of Mr. 
Childers—not that anyone would dream of doubting Mr. 
Cooper’s desire to be accurate; but it is at least very 
conceivable that Mr. Childers’s understanding of what was 
arranged differed from Mr. Cooper’s. The comments Mr. 
Childers, had he been still with us, might have insisted were 
by him intended only for the private ear of Mr. Cooper. 
He might have urged that his intention was to keep the 
paper trom falling into error, not to betray precise informa- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s project to the public. Mr. Childers, 
holding the views he did, should of course have resigned 
with Mr. Chamberlain ; or, still better, should have declined, 
with Lord Hartington, to enter Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. 
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But in this respect the conduct of Mr. Childers was neither 
better nor worse than that of others whose opinions against 
Home Rule were public property, and who nevertheless 
vigorously supported the Home Rule Bill. 

We have no desire to impute blame in this matter, nor, 
without having the whole of the facts and the intentions of 
all concerned before us, to reflect upon the conduct of 
individuals. What does concern us is the relation of the 
Press to the public. The mass of newspaper-readers share 
Mr. Cooper’s desire that the Press should be, above all 
things, independent, and they respect his determination 
never to allow the ‘Scotsman’ to degenerate into the 
humble follower of any politician. Yet with newspapers in 
less vigorous hands, transactions such as these, necessarily 
entirely unknown to the public, must greatly endanger 
independence. Mr. Cooper has frankly raised the veil as to 
a single paper and a single transaction. Yet no one 
supposes that this was the first and only occasion on which 
political secrets, even Cabinet secrets, have been divulged to 
the papers, by those who were bound to keep them. With 
papers of less standing than the ‘ Scotsman,’ and politicians 
of lower rank than Mr. Childers, such transactions would 
almost inevitably take the form of a bargain, express or 
implied. A politician, in short, who is not scrupulous might 
endeavour to win the personal support of a newspaper which 
is not particular, by supplying it, without the knowledge of 
his chief or his colleagues, with private information ; and an 
alliance might thus be formed useful to both parties, but 
involving meantime a good deal of deception and misrepre- 
sentation towards the public. 

Than transactions such as we have supposed, nothing can 
be more lowering to the character of our public men or the 
tone of public life. Hitherto in this country the reputation 
of statesmen as men of honour has stood very high with 
the public. Hence the revelation of betrayals of faith with 
colleagues, and rumours of intrigues between politicians 
and newspapers, come with a very disagreeable shock of 
surprise upon the popular mind. There is, it cannot be 
denied, far too great laxity in the keeping of confidence in 
political matters. The permanent officials of our great 
departments are, we believe, above reproach. But those 
best acquainted with political life know well how difficult 
active politicians find it to keep a secret. A few years ago 
a House of Commons committee agreed to take evidence and 
to deliberate in private on a subject interesting to the 
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public, with a view to publishing the evidence at the same 
time as the report. The Chairman put it to the members 
of the committee as a matter of personal honour not to 
divulge the proceedings to the newspapers. Yet day by 
day there appeared in the papers something very like a 
verbatim report of what had taken place. And the attempt 
at privacy had to abandoned. This, we believe, is no soli- 
tary instance. That what is said and done within the 
Cabinet should be communicated by 2 Cabinet minister 
behind the backs of his chief and his colleagues to a news- 
paper in order to serve some private purpose of his own, is an 
intolerable outrage on all honourable feeling, and one which 
it is impossible to censure too severely. 

Mr. Cooper claims on behalf of the provincial press 
greater political independence than can be expected from the 
papers in London, where intimate relations are easier between 
politicians and pressmen. In the interest of this political 
independence, again, he deprecates the ‘shower of honours’ 
which in very recent years has descended upon newspaper 
men, who should have nothing to gain or to lose from the 
smiles or the frowns of any Minister. The world, of course, 
considers that such honours have been earned by the party 
support of the newspaper, and such a view does not promote 
‘the interests of honestly independent journalism.’ We are 
entirely at one with Mr. Cooper in valuing the independence 
of the newspapers, and we agree with him in deprecating 
the new departure of recent years in giving titles to the 
managers of newspapers as a reward for party services; but 
we do not feel at all sure that in the present day the powerful 
newspapers outside London are less accessible than the 
London journals to the inducements and the influence which 
party managers can bring to bear. 

The ‘Scotsman,’ whilst claiming and asserting its own 
independence, has, it must be owned, often shown too little 
toleration for the independence of others. Mr. Alexander 
Russel had no mercy on the ‘independent Liberal.’ Indeed, 
as he said to Mr. Cooper, ‘ when a man calls himself an inde- 
‘pendent politician, it means that he isindependentof common 
‘sense, and generally of common honesty.’ Lord Palmerston 
put the same idea more epigrammatically when he defined 
‘an independent member as a member who could not be 
‘ depended upon ’—a view natural enough to the leader of a 
party. Mr. Russel on several conspicuous occasions, strong 
party man as he was, showed that his idea of political 
principle was something very different from mere party 
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orthodoxy, and that as an ‘independent Liberal’ he could 
do good service to his country. What he practised himself 
was more admirable than what he preached to others. The 
Liberal party has always had need of independent men, 
even though these may try the patience of orthodox place- 
men and of party Whips, and it is of great importance to 
the public that a really independent Press should take pains 
to guard itself against the danger of seeing parties and 
persons exclusively through official or ex-official spectacles, 
The House of Commons, for instance, was the poorer by the 
ejection from a Scottish constituency of the late Right 
Honourabie E. P. Bouverie, though doubtless his parlia- 
mentary action was highly distasteful to party managers of 
the day. 

The ‘Scotsman’ has been singularly fortunate in the 
vigorous characters of the men who from its birth to the 
present time have presided over its destinies. It is true, as 
Mr. Cooper vigorously asserts, that a newspaper has a 
personality belonging to itself, quite distinct from the per- 
sonality of any particular editor. Alexander Russel, he 
declares, never said, or could have said, that ‘he Russel was 
‘the “Scotsman;”’ though doubtless he was proud, and 
most rightly proud, of being known in his later days as 
* Russel of the “Scotsman.”’’ ‘It is not an uncommon cry of 
* the shallow-pated and the angry that the views expressed 
‘ in a newspaper are only one man’s opinion, and ought to 
‘ have no more weight in a newspaper than if he had spoken 
‘them.’ No doubt every great newspaper represents a 
great deal more than the personal view of any single in- 
dividual; it also represents a powerful body of opinion. 
Still Mr. Cooper’s own pages afford ample evidence, if any is 
needed, to prove that, close beside the intangible, shadowy 
and mysterious ‘ personality’ of a powerful and prosperous 
newspaper, we shall always see, when the veil is lifted, a 
personality of very real flesh and blood, a being almost of 
like passions with ourselves, not unsusceptible of party 
feelings, not necessarily indifferent to party rewards. In 
short, the temptations against which high-minded statesmen 
must contend are temptations also to newspapers; and it 
speaks volumes for the high character of those who manage 
our great newspapers that, with all the facilities which 
anonymity gives, these journals do not fall behind our public 
men in their standards of public principle, or in the success 
with which they act up to them. 

A year ago we called attention to certain aspects of news- 
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aper war correspondence, and pointed out that it behoved 
the public to understand certain risks that would inevitably 
attach to the system, if unrestrained, during a war between 
Great Britain and a European Power. It is highly con- 
ceivable that the interest of newspaper and public may be 
opposed. ‘To be first in the publication of news is the goal 
for which every newspaper contends. The highest happi- 
ness to which the editorial mind can attain is to see other 
journals denying some statement of his own paper which 
private and early intelligence has shown to be authentic. 
Whether the details of the Home Rule Bill were made known 
a few days sooner or later in the spring of 1886 was of little 
importance to the public. Yet it was information which 
any newspaper would have gone almost any length to obtain. 
The competition to be first between newspapers is keener 
than perhaps the public at all realise. 

This volume will be of great service in enlightening the 
public as to what a newspaper really is. Decade by decade 
the Press steadily improves. Its tone rises. It provides the 
public with an ever-increasing variety of reading. It com- 
mands the services of the ablest men in the country. In the 
national discussion of politics it is largely taking the place 
of Parliament itself. The story of the ‘Scotsman’ is an 
illustration of what has been happening with other news- 
papers all over the kingdom. No wonder Mr. Cooper is 
proud of a newspaper with such a record as the ‘Scotsman,’ 
whose fame and power in recent years he has done so much 
to increase. 
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Art. XI.—Final Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Financial Relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland |C, 8262}, 1896, and Minutes of 
Evidence (C. 7720-1}, 1895, and [C. 8008], 1895. 


[sane can be no doubt of the seriousness of the ferment 

into which Ireland has been thrown by the Report of the 
Royal Commission. The mectings recently held in Cork, in 
Limerick, and in Dublin, and especially the great meeting at 
the Dublin Mansion House, on December 28, have shown 
how widespread is the interest felt in the question, and how 
singular has been its influence in uniting—for the moment 
—classes of Irishmen hitherto bitterly hostile to one another, 
The excitement will only be heightened by the impending 
discussion of the subject in the House of Commons. The 
Irish members must be sadly changed if they fail to seize 
upon the rich material which the Report provides for fresh 
variations of the old melody of the wrongs of Ireland; and 
political human nature must be changed altogether if British 
Home Rulers do not seek to win back the somewhat estranged 
affections of their Irish friends by utilising to the utmost 
the new opportunity, which the findings of a majority of the 
Commission give them, to abuse the Union and embarrass the 
Government. All the more desirable must it appear to 
employ the brief season of respite still before us in examining 
the facts elicited by the Commissioners and subjecting their 
conclusions to that impartial and dispassionate criticism 
which will become more difficult than ever, when the whole 
subject has been obscured and envenomed by the distortions 
and recriminations of party warfare. 

Yet we approach the task with extreme diffidence. The 
result of the inquiries of the Commission is calculated to 
inspire in any self-questioning mind a doubt as to the 
possibility of impartial judgment—even on economic pro- 
blems (which might be thought to afford little more scope 
for political bias than the multiplication table)—if these 
problems are in any way connected with political issues. 
There were thirteen members of the Commission, who sur- 
vived at the date of the publication of the Report.* Of these 


* The O’Conor Don, Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, Sir David Barbour, 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, Mr. Blake, Mr. Bertram Currie, Mr. W. A. 
Hunter, Mr. Charles Martin, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Slattery, and Mr. G, W. Wolff. Mr. Childers, the first Chairman of 
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thirteen, seven who were Irishmen and four who were British 
Home Rulers, while at issue with one another in many 
respects, were yet on the whole agreed in thinking that the 
existing financial system of the United Kingdom involved 
injustice to Ireland. Two who were British Unionists, while 
approaching the question from widely different points of 
view, yet both came to the conclusion that the existing 
system was not unjust to Ireland. The deceased Chair- 
man, who was a British Home Ruler, agreed with the 
majority. Of these fourteen gentlemen, all of whom with- 
out doubt entered on the inquiry with every desire to be 
scrupulously fair, not a single Home Ruler found him- 
self able to report that Ireland had no grievance; not a 
single Unionist, who was not also an Irishman, found him- 
self able to report that she had. The great majority in 
favour of what, for the sake of brevity merely, we may call 
the anti-British view was exactly commensurate with the 
majority of Home Rulers and Irishmen on the Commission. 
It is impossible to exclude the thought that, if the com- 
position of the Commission had been different, it would 
have arrived at a different verdict. But where men of 
such ability and integrity are unable to free themselves 
from political or national bias, who may hope to be just? 
We ourselves are Unionists. We are approaching this sub- 
ject with the fullest determination to deal with what is, 
after all, an economic and not a political question, in the 
neutral and scientific spirit which is alone appropriate to 
such an inquiry. But it is impossible not to feel a certain 
discouragement in engaging upon a task which apparently 
requires for its accomplishment a degree of fair-mindedness 
inconsistent with the possession of strong political convic- 
tions. 

And second only to the moral difficulty of the task is 
the mechanical difficulty. The Commission have presented 
us with six reports and two memoranda. Add to these the 
Draft Report of the deceased Chairman, Mr. Childers, and 
we have in all nine several documents to deal with. It is 
impossible to subject them, or any two of them, to a collec- 
tive analysis. On the other hand, to examine them severally 
would be an interminable task, and would impose an un- 
justifiable strain on the patience of our readers. What 
method of procedure is the unfortunate critic to adopt? 





the Commission, and Sir Robert Hamilton died during the course of 
its inquiries, 
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After much pondering over this initial puzzle, the most con- 
venient course compatible with fairness has appeared to us 
to be that of following in the main the Draft Report of Mr. 
Childers. This is the root-stock from which all the other 
anti-British reports spring. It contains the arguments on 
which the conclusions of the Majority Report of the eleven 
unti-British Commissioners are based, and it contains a great 
deal more besides which is not even mentioned in the latter 
singularly meagre document. It is by far the most compre- 
hensive statement to be found anywhere in the Blue-book 
of what may be termed the Irish case, and it is from this 
armoury that most of the weapons used in the several 
reports of the three distinct groups * of anti-British Commis- 
sioners are drawn. In following Mr. Childers, we shall 
indeed be obliged to diverge from time to time in order 
to cull from the other anti-British reports any arguments 
or conclusions of importance which are not covered by his. 
But these digressions need not be very numerous. As for 
the Reports of the two Commissioners (Sir David Barbour 
and Sir Thomas Sutherland) who on the main question—i.. 
whether Ireland has or has not a financial grievance—differ 
from their colleagues, these will naturally be brought under 
review in the course of our criticisms of the Report of Mr. 
Childers. The result of this method of examination will, we 
hope, be to give our readers as clear a view of the [rish and 
the British case respectively as the limits of space, the diffi- 
culty of the subject, and the extreme confusion in which it 
is involved by the multiplicity of reports, permit. 

Fortunately, the Draft Report of Mr. Childers itself is not 
open to reproach on the score of incompleteness or ambiguity. 
The document is quite worthy of the important and compli- 
cated question with which it deals. It is temperate in tone, 
concise in narrative, lucid in argument. While we shall 
have to express dissent from many of its conclusions, we 
gladly recognise that, taken as a whole, it is a most valuable 
contribution to the discussion, and brings the main points of 
the controversy into clear relief. Mr. Childers’s reputation 
for industry and for the skilful handling of difficult financial 
problems will certainly not suffer from this piece of work, 
upon which he was zealously engaged almost to the last days 
of his life. 


* ie. (1) The O’Conor Don, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Hunter, and Mr. Wolff; (2) Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. 
Currie; (3) Mr. Sexton, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Slattery. 
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Mr. Childers’s Report consists of three parts, the first of 
which deals with the history of the financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland, while the second and third are 
devoted to an examination of the relative taxable capacity of 
the two countries, and to the practical inferences to be drawn 
from that comparison. It is the second and third parts 
which naturally contain the largest amount of disputable 
matter. But it is impossible not to dwell at some length on 
the main features of the historical review which precedes 
them. 

Mr. Childers divides his retrospect into three periods—the 
period before the Union, and more particularly the years of 
the independent Irish Parliament (1782-1800); the period 
from the Union to the amalgamation of the British and 
Irish Exchequers (1800-1817); and the period from that 
amalgamation to the present day. The first of these periods 
is dismissed somewhat summarily. It is pointed out that 
before the Union there was no fixed or obligatory contribution 
on the part of Ireland to the cost of foreign wars, while on 
the other hand Ireland was ‘almost entirely excluded until 
‘the close of the American war from the advantages of foreign 
‘and colonial trade, and, after 1780, was only gradually 
‘admitted to them.’ It is stated that in 1760, a year of war, 
when the expenditure of Great Britain was 17,993,0001.* and 
her revenue 9,207,000/., the revenue and expenditure of 
Ireland nearly balanced, and neither much exceeded half a 
million. In 1766, however, a year of peace, the expenditure 
of Great Britain had fallen to 10,315,000/., an amount about 
equal to her revenue; while the expenditure of Ireland had 
risen to 732,000/,, a sum which her revenue, 767,000/., was 
more than sufficient to meet. There seems, indeed—though 
this is not referred to by Mr. Childers—to have been a very 
marked rise in the expenditure of Ireland during the period 
of her parliamentary independence, even before the com- 
mencement of the great revolutionary war which had such 
disastrous effects upon the finances alike of Ireland and 
Great Britain. The following figures, not taken from Mr. 
Childers, but from a well-known Parliamentary Paper much 
quoted by him on other occasions (Return of Public Income 
and Expenditure, H. of C. 366 of 1869, known as ‘Chisholm’s 
Return’), are worth noting :— 


* Throughout this article figures will, unless there is some special 
reason to the contrary, be given in round thousands, 
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IRELAND. Great Brita, 
Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue, 
1782 £837,000 £764,000 £29,233,000 £13,764,000 
1792 =—-:1,895,000 1,568,000 16,953,000 18,607,000 


It will be observed that in these ten years, which were 
years of profound peace, Irish expenditure under the Irish 
Parliament increased more than 60 per cent., until at the 
end of the peace period it amounted to one-twelfth of that 
of Great Britain. If we look at the expenditure on civil 
government only, the facts are still more remarkable :—— 


EXPENSES OF CIvIL GOVERNMENT. 


Ireland. Great Britain. 
1782_—=ti«w : . £236,000 » £1,744,000 
172 : i - 647,000 ° 2,065,000 


Thus the expenditure of Ireland on civil government was 
nearly one-third of that of Great Britain. And this, it 
should be added, was net expenditure only. Considerable 
sums were paid out.of the revenue before it reached the Ex- 
chequer, which, if they could now be determined with suf- 
ficient accuracy, would swell both sides of the account. These 
circumstances are worth bearing in mind in view of the criti- 
cisms with which the Blue-book teems on the extravagance 
of Irish civil administration at the present day, and of the 
tendency to throw the blame for such extravagance on the 
Union. Neither will it be found useless, in view of points 
subsequently to be discussed, to bear in mind that in 1792, 
under an [rish Parliament, and when Ireland was still prac- 
tically free from any share in the burden of creating and 
maintaining our vast Empire, the amount of revenue raised 
in Ireland stood to that raised in Great Britain in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 155, all of it devoted to her own purposes. Just 
half of the British revenue at the same date was devoted to 
paying the interest on a debt contracted in the establish- 
ment of our naval supremacy and the creation of a world- 
wide Commerce and Empire, in the benefits of which Ireland 
has subsequently shared to a considerable extent, if not, it 
may be admitted, in anything like the same degree as England 
and Scotland. 

With the outbreak of the revolutionary war the epoch 
of financial distress set in alike for Ireland and Great 
Britain. Ireland freely took upon herself a liberal share 
in the cost of the war, and to the cost of foreign war was 
added, in the years after 1797, the yet more ruinous cost of 
rebellion at home. Though the revenue increased between 
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1793 and 1800 from 1,363,000/. to 3,017,000/., the ex- 

enditure grew in still greater proportions—from 1,363,0001. 
to 6,615,000/. During these seven years the debt of Ireland 
rose from little more than two millions to upwards of twenty- 
eight millions. 

This was bad enough, but there were worse things to 
follow. By the 7th Article of the Union it was pro- 
vided that Ireland and Great Britain, while each re- 
maining responsible for its own debt and for some minor 
items of expenditure, should for a space of at least twenty 
years share all other burdens in the proportion of 2 to 15. 
In other words, Ireland was to pay two-seventeenths 
and Great Britain fifteen-seventeenths of the common 
expenditure of the United Kingdom. Whatever might 
have been the effect of this arrangement in normal times, 
the extraordinary circumstances of the period immediately 
succeeding the Union caused it to break down com- 
pletely. For fifteen years after 1800 the United King- 
dom was engaged, almost without interruption, in a war 
by sea and land which assumed proportions hitherto un- 
known in our history. The expenditure of the State rose 
to a figure which no one dreamed of in 1800, even after 
the bitter experience of the preceding seven years. Alike 
in Great. Britain and in Ireland, the revenue, though im- 
mensely increased, especially in the former country, by 
additional taxation, lagged far behind the expenditure. 
But while Great Britain was able to defray 71 per cent. of 
expenditure out of revenue, Ireland was only able so to defray 
49 per cent., and the Irish debt consequently grew to the 
most alarming dimensions. By 1817 that debt had reached 
the appalling total of 112,684,000/. Had it not been for the 
amalgamation of the Exchequers in that year, Ireland would 
soon have been hopelessly bankrupt. 

A great controversy arose at the time, when the Act of 
Union was under discussion, and has been revived at 
intervals ever since, as to the justice of the proportions of 
2 to 15 adopted in distributing the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom between Ireland and Great Britain. Mr. 
Childers acquits the authors of the Union of any intentional 
unfairness to Ireland, and endorses the view of Mr. Chisholm, 
expressed in an explanatory note to the first volume of his 
famous Return,* that the provisions of the Act, as far as 
they dealt with the adjustment of the joint accounts, were 


* Vol. i. p. 477. 
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interpreted in the manner most favourable to Ireland. At 
the same time Mr. Childers is of opinion that, however fair 
their intentions, the authors of the Union did, by fixing the 
proportion of 2 to 15, impose upon Ireland a burden which, 
in the events which actually happened, proved excessive, 
‘The miscalculation made by the framers of the Union,’ he 
says, ‘was chiefly due to their failure to foresee the future 
‘increase of the total expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
‘and for this they can hardly be blamed.’ Still, whatever 
its cause, the miscalculation is indisputable. Ireland was 
subjected to a burden to which she was unequal. This 
conclusion is adopted not only by the eleven Commissioners 
who join in signing the Majority Report, but also in the 
dissenting Reports of Sir David Barbour and Sir Thomas 
Sutherland. Everybody in fact is agreed that, in the 
language of the Majority Report, ‘ the Act of Union imposed 
‘upon Ireland a burden which, as events showed, she was 
‘unable to bear.’ 

But then, as a matter of fact, she never did bear .u. 
According to the Act she should have paid two-seventeenths 
of the joint expenditure. What she did pay, in the sixteen 
years during which the proportional arrangement lasted, was 
enormously less. The expenditure with which Ireland was 
debited, during the sixteen years of the proportional system, 
under that scrupulously fair and even favourable construc- 
tion of the Act of Union to which Mr. Chisholm bears 
witness, was 159,783,000/. The revenue raised by her was 
77,844,000/. The balance was represented by additions to 
her debt. But then as that debt was at the end of the 
period amalgamated with the debt of Great Britain, it is the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom, and not those of Ireland 
only, who have in the long run had to bear the ‘ excessive 
‘burden’ imposed on Ireland by the proportion of 2 to 15. 
The ‘ miscalculation’ made by the authors of the Union is 
historically, no doubt, interesting. But as a factor in 
determining the fairness of the Union arrangements in their 
actual effect its importance is simply ni/. And _ this 
Mr. Childers himself very frankly confesses. ‘ Inasmuch 
‘as a great proportion of the expenditure charged to the 
‘Irish account after the Union was met by the increase 
‘ of the Irish debt, and as that debt was amalgamated with 
‘the British in 1817, the expenditure by Ireland after the 
‘ Union was to a great extent a nominal or paper trans- 
‘action.’ It is all very well to say that it was unfair to 
Ireland to ask her to pay in the proportion of 2 to 15, 
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What did she pay? 77,844,000/., as against 927,659,0001. 
That is not 2 to 15, but in round figures 2 to 24.* Whether 
this proportion was, in view of the circumstances then 
existing, unfair to Ireland we have not the space to discuss, 
nor has any one at this time of day the materials to deter- 
mine. All that can be said is that, on the principles adopted 
by Mr. Childers in dealing with the relative contributions 
of the two countries at the present day, the proportion of 
1 to 12 can hardly have been unfair in the period succeed- 
ing the Union. For Mr. Childers, as we shall see, holds 
that ‘taxable capacity’ is the proper criterion by which the 
contributions of the two countries should be determined, 
and that their relative ‘taxable capacity’ at the present 
time is as 1 to 20. Now, it is universally admitted that 
during the last eighty years the wealth of Great Britain 
has increased at an enormously greater rate than that of 
Ireland. If, therefore, the just proportion at the present 
time is 1 to 20, it is more than likely that in the period we 
are considering there was no unfairness in a proportion of 
1 to 12. 

But the fairness of the amounts relatively contributed by 
Ireland and Great Britain in the first sixteen years of the 
Union is more or less an academic question. With the 
amalgamation of the Exchequers in 1817 we come to matters 
of more living interest, for it is the arrangement of 1817 
which governs the financial relations of the two countries 
at the present day. The 7th Article of the Union, while 
fixing the proportions of 2 to 15 as a provisional arrange- 
ment for twenty years, and providing for the revision of the 
proportions at the end of that time, distinctly contemplated 
that, at some future date, the two countries should contribute 
indiscriminately to the expenditure of the United Kingdom 
‘by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each,’ and 
that it should ‘no longer be necessary to regulate the con- 
‘ tributions of the two countries towards the future expendi- 
‘ture of the United Kingdom according to any specific 
‘proportion.’ This complete financial unitication which the 
Act contemplated as possible, and its authors undoubtedly 
looked forward to as likely and desirable, was hastened by 
the embarrassments of the Irish Exchequer arising out of 
the enormous growth of the Irish debt. It was in order to 
relieve Ireland that the proportional system was wholly put 
an end to even before the expiration of those first twenty 


* See vol. i. of the Minutes of Evidence, pp. 334-5. 
VOL. CLXXXV. NO. CCCLXXIX. R 
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years for which the proportion had been fixed at 2 to 15 in 
the Act of Union. By the Act 56 George III. cap. 98 it 
was provided that the revenues of Great Britain and Ireland 
were from January 5, 1817, to constitute one general 
fund, the ‘ Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom,’ and 
to be indiscriminately applied to the service of the debts of 
the two countries, the Civil List, all other services hitherto 
charged on the separate Consolidated Funds of the two 
kingdoms, and the Supply Services of the United Kingdom 
generally. As far as the application of the revenues of the 
two countries went, the unification thus effected was, and 
has ever since remained, complete. 

Not so, however, as regards the method of raising the 
revenue. The intention of the Act of Union was, as we have 
seen, that, upon the amalgamation of the Exchequers, the 
whole revenue of the United Kingdom should be raised in- 
discriminately from every part of it ‘ by equal taxes imposed 
‘on the same articles in each country .. . . subject only’ 
(and this proviso is, in view of the findings of the Commission, 
of great importance) ‘to such particular abatements or 
‘exemptions in Ireland, and in that part of Great Britain 
‘called Scotland, as circumstances may appear from time to 
‘time to demand.’ In 1817, however, and for a long time 
afterwards, no general attempt was made to assimilate the 
taxation of Great Britain and Ireland, and therefore the 
necessity of considering whether ‘ particular exemptions 
‘ or abatements’ should be conceded to Ireland did not arise. 
The Tea Duty has ever since 1817 been levied at the same 
rate in the two countries, and the Tobacco Duties were 
assimilated in 1819. But Great Britain remained subject to 
many and heavy taxes, the legacy of the war era, which 
were not levied in Ireland, and of the taxes common to the 
two countries the rate continued, in many cases, to be 
higher in Great Britain. It is estimated by Mr. Chisholm 
that in the five years 1817-1821 there was raised in Great 
Britain from taxes not imposed in Ireland the sum of 
101,397,0001., or an annual average of 20,279,000/. Here we 
have ‘ exemption and abatement’ with a vengeance ! 

It has been stated that the object of the amalgamation of 
the Exchequers was to relieve Ireland. How great the relief 
was may be judged from the fact that, while the liabilities of 
Ireland for the financial year 1816-17, in which the amalga- 
mation took place, would under the proportional system have 
amounted to 11,218,000/., they were under the new system 
reduced to 5,564,000/., that being the actual amount of her 
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revenue.* The immediate effect ofthe amalgamation was to 
reduce the liabilities of Ireland by more than one half at a 
single blow. 

That the treatment of Ireland on this occasion was liberal 
no one can possibly dispute. Nor is there any disposition on 
the part of Mr. Childers, or of most of the Commissioners who 
signed the Majority Report, to maintain that, for some time 
at least after the amalgamation of the Exchequers, Ireland 
was at any disadvantage. In the financial year 1824—5, the 
last year before the removal of the Customs barrier between 
the two countries, the revenue raised in Ireland was 
4,475,0001.+ and that raised in Great Britain 53,296,000/., the 
amount per head of the population being fully five times as 
great in the latter as in the former country, which, even 
allowing for the difference in wealth between them, must be 
regarded as very favourable to Ireland. And at that time 
the revenue raised in either country still represented, as 
nearly as possible, the amount actually contributed by its 
inhabitants to the common Exchequer. 

The removal of the Customs barrier in 1825 causes a 
difficulty with regard to the comparison of the revenues of 
the two countries in the years subsequent to that removal. 
After 1825 the revenue collected in the one country or the 
other, the amount of which is known to a pound, no longer 
corresponds with any accuracy to the revenue contributed, 
or, as the Commissioners properly call it, the ‘ true revenue.’ 
In order to arrive at ‘ true revenue’ a number of adjustments 
are necessary which, in the absence of precise statistics as 
to the movement of duty-paid goods between Great Britain 
and Ireland—to say nothing of other elements of un- 
certainty—can only be made by means of calculations more 
or less hypothetical. Yet it is, by universal consent, the 
amount of ‘true revenue’ which is alone material to the 
question before the Commission. What we want to know, 
in considering the equity of the financial relations between 
the two countries, is, not the amount of revenue collected in 
Ireland or Great Britain, but the amount of revenue paid by 
Irishmen or Britons. It is of no consequence whether the 
duty on tobacco consumed in Ireland is collected on this side 
of St. George’s Channel or on the other side. Wherever it 
is collected, it is the Irish consumer who ultimately pays it. 
Conversely, it is of no consequence whether the duty on 


* Minutes of Evidence, vol. i. p. 340, 


t Ibid. p. 349. 
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lrish whiskey consumed in Great Britain is collected in that 
country orin Ireland. It is the British consumer who pays it. 

The difficulty of arriving at the ‘ true revenue’ of either 
country in the years subsequent to 1825 has been the bane 
of this controversy for more than half a century. It was in 
order to get over that difficulty that Mr. Goschen in 1890 
directed the preparation of a return which should analyse 
the ‘revenue as collected’ in Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively in order to arrive at the ‘ revenue as contributed,’ 
In this return, and those which have succeeded it, framed 
on similar lines, we now possess official estimates of the 
‘true revenue’ of the two countries for the seven financial 
years from 1889-90 to 1895-6. It is true that these 
estimates are far from pretending to complete accuracy, 
Errors affecting several heads of the account have been 
discovered, and in consequence the figures given in the 
earlier returns have undergone successive modifications in 
the later ones, always, it may be noted, with the result of 
showing the ‘true revenue’ of Ireland to be less than it at 
first appeared. Still, with all their imperfections, these 
returns, at any rate in their latest form, are sufficiently 
near the truth to justify the Commission in using them in 
support of certain broad conclusions. The same can hardly 
be said of the estimates which the Treasury, not without 
evident reluctance, has been compelled to make of the ‘ true 
‘ revenue’ of Ireland for every tenth year between 1819-20, 
a year for which the figures are practically certain, and 1889- 
90, the first year for which there is a “ Financial Relations ” 
Return.* For this intervening period information similar 
to that which has enabled the Treasury to calculate, more or 
less convincingly, the ‘true revenue’ of the last seven years 
no longer exists. All that can be said of the estimates 
which have been framed for the years 1829-30, 1839-40, 
1849-50, 1859-60, 1869-70, and 1879-80 is that they are 
the best guesses which careful and conscientious experts 
have been able to make on a subject with regard to which 
nothing more than the roughest approximation to the truth 
is any longer attainable. 

With this necessary warning we shall proceed to follow 
Mr. Childers in his review of the changes which have come 
over the financial relations of the two countries from the 
amalgamation of the Exchequers in 1817 to the present time. 

* House of Commons Paper 313 of 1894, quoted in the Minutes of 
Evidence, vol. ii. pp. 200 and 201. 
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And it will be best to begin by selecting from the number of 
years brought into comparison by him, the figures of the first 
and last. 


True REVENUE. 


Ireland. Great Britain. 
1819-20... ; - £5,256,000 =. £51,445,000 
1893-4"  . : . 7,568,000 . 89,286,000 


At first sight it would appear that the position of Ireland 
at the present time compared favourably with her position 
ir the early years of the existing financial system. The 
proportion of her contribution to that of Great Britain, 
which in 1820 was about 1 to 10, has now fallen to little 
more than 1 to 12. Though she is paying absolutely 
more, she is paying relatively less to the common Exchequer 
than she did seventy years ago. But a little reflection soon 
dissipates this apparent advantage. For whatever estimate 
we may make as to the growth of wealth in the two countries 
respectively since 1820, there can be no doubt whatever 
that the progress of Great Britain in this respect has been 
out of all proportion to the progress of Ireland. The latter 
country, despite the falling off in her population, has no 
doubt also grown richer. Her contribution relatively to her 
wealth is certainly no heavier than it was. But that of 
Great Britain has become infinitely lighter than it was. She 
earries the burden of ninety millions with far greater ease 
than she did that of fifty millions at the end of the reign of 
George III. 

How is it that taxation, regarded in relation to means, has 
undergone this much greater reduction in the larger than in 
the smaller country? Mr. Childers devotes much space to 
the discussion of this question, and he was right in so doing, 
for in the historical portion of the inquiry this is the most 
important point. We have seen that at the time of the 
amalgamation of the Exchequers, and for some years after- 
wards, very little was done to equalise the taxation of the 
two countries, but that Great Britain remained subject to 
more taxes, and, in the case of many taxes common to both 
countries, subject to higher rates than Ireland. And even 
when the process of equalisation began in earnest, it was 
very gradual. There were, moreover, two dilferent forms 
of that process which it is very important to distinguish. 


* The “ Financial Relations ” Returns go down to 1895-6 ; but the 
Commissioners, when preparing their reports, had no figures before 
them later than the end of 1893-4, 
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On the one hand numerous taxes were taken off, including 
most of those which were special to Great Britain, and many 
others which, though common to both countries, weighed 
more heavily upon Great Britain than on Ireland. On the 
other hand, especially in the decade 1850-60, the remaining 
taxes common to both countries were gradually raised in 
Ireland to the British level, and one great impost—the 
income Tax—which had been introduced in 1842 for Great 
Britain only, was in 1853 extended to the sister country. 
The degree in which Great Britain has benefited by the 
remission of taxes not imposed in Ireland appears from the 
following striking figures. From an annual average of 
20,279,0001., in the five years ending in 1821, the yield of 
exclusively British taxes had fallen to 14,453,000/. in 1845, 
and to 3,948,000/. in 1864, at about which figure it remains 
to the present day. There is more difficulty in estimating 
the benefit to Great Britain resulting from the remission of 
taxes common to both countries, but weighing more heavily 
upon the larger and wealthier one. Mr. Childers and all 
the members of the majority lay immense stress upon the 
fact that the triumph of Free Trade, which in 1846 and the 
subsequent years effected so great a change in the finan- 
cial policy of the United Kingdom, was of enormously 
greater advantage to Great Britain than to Ireland. Some 
of them indeed almost appear to regard Free Trade as an 
Irish grievance, and even Mr. Childers, as the following 
passage indicates, is inclined to sympathise with that view :— 


‘The change in financial policy effected during this period was from 
a system in which revenue was derived from a great variety of excise 
and customs duties pressing at a great many points upon the chief 
imported articles of consumption and upon raw materials of manu- 
facture, to a system in which revenue is derived partly from direct 
taxation and partly from an extremely limited number of imported 
articles of general consumption, being those which cannot be produced 
in this country, and upon alcoholic drinks manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. 

‘The change is usually considered to have been advantageous to a 
population, the great bulk of which had come to depend not upon 
agriculture, but upon manufacturing industry and commerce. It is, 
we think, evident that the change has not been so advantageous to 
Ireland, a country in which there is but little trade or manufacturing 
industry, as it has been to England; that, although as consumers the 
Irish population may have gained in some cases by the abolition of 
duties on food stuffs, yet that, on the other hand, as producers chiefly 
dependent upon agriculture, they have lost in a far greater degree by 
the cheap prices in the British markets produced, in part at least, by 
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the free and untaxed supply of foreign corn, live stock, dead meat, 
butter, cheese, eggs, and other articles of food; and that, at the same 
time, the taxation of Ireland has, since 1855, been increased by the 
imposition of income tax and the enhancement of spirit duties, changes 
effected partly for the very purpose of facilitating the remissions of 
taxation in question, and also in order to “lighten the springs” of a 
manufacturing industry in which her share is but small. 

‘Ireland, being a country mainly inhabited by agricultural pro- 
ducers, could support its present population upon the corn and meat 
produced there without having recourse, under ordinary circumstances, 
to a foreign supply of these articles, and could at the same time export 
a surplus of these food stuffs. The population of Ireland consumes a 
rather large amount, in proportion to its wealth, of spirits, tea, and 
tobacco. This being so, it does not appear that a fiscal system which 
raises no revenue from foreign food stuffs, but does raise a large 
revenue from spirits, tea, and tobacco, is advantageous to the popula- 
tion of Ireland, although it may be advantageous to the population of 
the United Kingdom, looked at as a whole. It may even perhaps be 
said that just as Ireland suffered in the last century from the pro- 
tective and exclusive commercial policy of Great Britain, so she has 
been at a disadvantage in this century from the adoption of an almost 
unqualified free-trade policy for the United Kingdom.’ 


With regard to the increase of Irish taxation subsequent 
to 1853, to which allusion is here made, we shall have more 
to say directly. But we cannot proceed further without a 
word of comment on the doctrine of the passage just quoted. 
The ideas there expressed have evidently exercised a great 
influence on the minds of the majority of the Commis- 
sioners, yet in our opinion they are singularly one-sided. 
That Free Trade has been of very unequal benefit to 
different parts of the United Kingdom no man in his 
senses would dispute. Clearly it has been of more 
direct advantage to industrial and commercial districts 
than it has to agricultural districts, and Great Britain 
is mainly industrial and commercial, while Ireland is 
mainly agricultural. But it is giving up the whole 
ease for Free Trade to admit that its advantages 
are limited to the places or the persons immediately 
engaged in industry or commerce. The immense expansion 
of trade and manufactures which followed the abolition of 
duties on food and raw materials has enormously increased 
the wealth not only of particular classes and districts, but 
of the country as a whole. Great Britain has always been, 
and always must be, Ireland’s chief customer, and the 
increase of the spending power of that customer is of the 
first importance to Irish trade. It is not the fact that, 
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taken as a whole, the demand for Irish agricultural products 
—including live stock in that term—has fallen off in Great 
Britain. And even if it had, is there no set-off in the 
demand for the products of Irish industry ? And are not some 
of the chief Irish industries of to-day—the shipbuilding 
trade of Belfast, the beer and spirit manufacture, the 
tobacco manufacture—not only dependent upon British con- 
sumption for their prosperity, but peculiarly the creatures 
of Free Trade? And, again, is no account to be taken of 
the immense market for Irish labour which has sprung up 
in England and Scotland during the last half-century, and 
which has helped to relieve that congestion of population in 
Ireland which in the happy days of Protection had ended in 
famine? It was that famine, we may remark in conclusion, 
which was the direct cause of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
a point which, though it seems to have escaped most of the 
Commissioners, is expressly referred to in the Report of 
Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. Currie. 

If space permitted, it might be worth while to pursue this 
subject and to inquire, whether as consumers of tea, sugar, and 
other imported articles of food and drink, the inhabitants of 
Ireland have not derived at least as great a direct benefit 
from Free Trade as the inhabitants of England and Sceot- 
land. But we must pass on to other important matters. It 
only remains to notice in connection with those great remis- 
sions of taxation which affected, though admittedly not in 
an equal degree, both Ireland and Great Britain—and this 
is true also of the remissions of exclusively British taxes— 
that they were due not to any deliberate intention to 
equalise the taxation of the two countries, but to wider and, 
we may add, weightier considerations of economic policy. 
It was natural that the imposts to be first abolished when 
the pressure of war expenditure had somewhat abated 
should be the most grievous of the special war taxes, and 
these, as it happened, were, generally speaking, British taxes. 
The statesmen who repealed them were not thinking of 
‘ financial relations.’ They were thinking of the necessity 
of removing extraordinary and peculiarly oppressive 
burdens now that the reason for their imposition had ceased 
to exist. And the same remark applies to the introduction 
of Free Trade. The effect of Free Trade on the ‘true 
‘ revenue’ of Great Britain and Ireland respectively was the 
last thing which it entered anybody’s head to take into 
account in considering the adoption of that policy. It was 
the growing conviction that cheap food and raw materials 
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were essential to a great development of industry, coupled, 
in the last resort, with the absolute necessity of providing 
for the starving population of Ireland, which brought about 
that vast, and on the whole very beneficial, change in our 
financial system. 

No doubt remissions of taxation, in themselves just and 
wise, but benefiting Great Britain to a greater extent than 
Ireland, would be open to criticism from the Irish point 
of view, if it could be shown that they increased, how- 
ever undesignedly, the taxation upon Ireland, or her 
contribution to the common Exchequer. But this is just 
what cannot be shown. It is of capital importance to 
notice the position of affairs at the time, when the one 
mode of equalising the taxation of the two countries—that 
of remitting duties, mainly falling upon Great Britain—had 
already been carried a long way; while the other mode— 
that of raising Irish taxes to the same level as British—had 
not yet been adopted to any considerable extent. That 
position can best be illustrated by the Treasury estimate of 
the ‘true revenue ’ of Great Britain and Ireland in 1849-50. 
That estimate is as follows :— 

True Revenue. 
Great Britain . ‘ ; ‘ £51,870,000 
Ireland . : ‘ : ‘ 4,861,000 


Compare this with the figures already quoted for 1819-20 :— 
True Revenve. 
Great Britain . F : ‘ £51,445,000 
Ireland. ° ° ° , 5,256,000 


It will be seen that in the course of these thirty years, in 
spite of all the remissions of taxation, so beneficial to Great 
Britain, her contribution had slightly increased, while that 
of Ireland had not increased at all, but diminished. But 
now we come to the bad part of the story. Contrast the 
position of the two countries in 1849-50 with their position 
in 1859-60 :- 


Tree REVENUE. 
1849_50. 1859-60. 
Great Britain - £01,870,000 .  £61,586,000 
Ireland . . 4,861,000 . 7,700,000 


Here we see that, while the contribution of Great Britain, 
at atime when her wealth was increasing by ‘leaps and 
‘ bounds,’ had risen less than 20 per cent., the contribution 
of Ireland, though she was still staggering under the effects 
of the famine, had heen increased by no less than 58 per 
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cent. In fact her contribution was actually higher in 
1859-60 than it was in 1893-4, while that of Great Britain 
has risen in the same period from 61,000,C00/. to 89,000,000/, 
The position of Ireland, judged merely by the comparative 
payments of the two countries to the common purse, was far 
worse about the year 1860 than at any other time, vefore or 
since, under the Union. 

What was the cause of this great change? The cause 
is as clear as day. It was that in the years between 1850 
and 1860 the werk of equalising the taxation of the two 
countries had gone on apace, that it had been carried out 
deliberately, and that the method adopted had been that of 
raising Irish taxation to the British level. In 1858 Mr. 
Gladstone extended the Income Tax to Ireland. In the 
same year he raised the Spirit Duties in that country from 
2s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. the gallon, and in 1854 he again raised 
them from 3s. 4d. to 4s. And this process was continued 
by Sir George Cornewall Lewis in 1856 and Mr. Disraeli in 
1858, till the rate stood at 8s.in Ireland—which was exactly 
the same rate as in Great Britain. It has subsequently been 
increased in both countries to 10s. in 1860 and to 10s. 6d. 
(the last 6d. being for local purposes) in 1890. These two 
items, the imposition of the Income Tax and the increase of 
the Spirit Duties, alone account for three-quarters of that 
enormous increase of Ireland’s contribution which took 
place between 1850 and 1860, while the gradual recovery of 
the country from the great exhaustion of the famine in the 
latter years of this decade is responsible for the rest. Had 
it not been for the legislation of 1853-60 the contribution 
of Ireland would be very little greater at the present day 
than it was in 1817. The total increase would be consider- 
ably short of a million. 

Of course, it may be urged that there could be no injustice 
in merely equalising taxes in Ireland and Great Britain. 
How can it be unfair that an Irishman should pay just as 
much as an Englishman or a Scotchman for the spirits 
which he consumes, or that his income should be taxed at 
precisely the same rate as that of his British fellow- 
citizen? And no doubt there is much to be said for this 
way of looking at the matter, especially with regard to 
Income Tax. But, however formally correct, the equalisa- 
tion as actually carried out does seem to us, from the 
point of view of true equity and political wisdom, to have 
been not only singularly inopportune, but, having regard to 
all the circumstances of the time, really unjust. 
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Ireland’s recent economic disasters, her continuing 
economic depression, contrasting so sharply and painfully 
with the progress of the sister country, were surely the 
best of all grounds why at that particular moment she 
should not have been deprived of any benefit which she had 
hitherto enjoyed, even if that benefit were under normal 
circumstances indefensible. It is true that Mr. Gladstone 
had some excuse, especially as regards the imposition of 
Income Tax, in the fact that, simultaneously with that im- 
position, he cancelled a debt of four millions contracted 
during the famine, the interest of which was a special 
charge upon Ireland. But this was very far from being 
a complete compensation. It is true also that he had a 
good debating answer—when has he not had one ?—to the 
protests raised on behalf of Ireland, whether against the 
increase of the Spirit Duties or the introduction of the 
income tax. But a good debating answer is one thing, a 
sound ground of policy is quite another. 

Apart entirely from any claim for special consideration 
which Ireland might have had under the famous 7th Article 
of the Union—a claim of which it would be easy to make 
too much—there was surely reason enough for such con- 
sideration in the actual facts of her then condition. Even 
regarding her merely as a particular district of the United 
Kingdom, not legally distinguishable from the rest, was it 
wise to choose the moment, when that district was in 
peculiar need of all its resources, to reduce those resources 
by additional imposts, because other more prosperous dis- 
tricts were subject to such imposts and bore them easily ? 
With regard to this subject there is greater unanimity 
among the Commissioners than on any other point in the 
whole inquiry. It is one of the conclusions of the Majority 
Report that ‘the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland 
‘between 1855 and 1860 was not justified by the then existing 
‘circumstances.’ And this conclusion, first drawn by Mr. 
Childers, is repeated with more or less emphasis in all the 
separate reports of the members of the majority, and is 
unequivocally endorsed by Sir David Barbour; while even 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, though the line of his argument 
leads him away from the consideration of the particular 
matter, does not expressly dissent from it. We venture to 
think that the verdict of the Commission on this point will 
command the assent of all reasonably impartial men. It is 
probable that if the system of financial returns, which we 
owe to Mr. Goschen, had been in existence in 1853, the 
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great levelling up of Irish taxes to the British standard 
which began in that year would never have been attempted. 
That the initiation of this process should have been due to 
Mr. Gladstone is one of the most singular ironies of modern 
history. 

With the considerable addition made to the taxation of 
Treland in 1853-60 Mr. Childers’s historical retrospect 
practically comes to an end. He has appended to it an 
excursus on loans and free grants to Ireland, in which 
we do not propose to follow him. The subject is interesting 
and important, and, were it necessary, we should have 
something to say as to the soundness of the reasoning by 
which Mr. Chiiders seeks to explain away the benefit 
apparently conferred on Ireland by these loans and grants. 
But inasmuch as the only effect of his arguments, even if 
they be right, is to get rid of a counter-claim which might 
be made by Great Britain against Ireland, and as the 
British case is, as we hope to show, quite strong enough 
even without that counter-claim, we do not feel under any 
necessity to break the main thread of the story in order 
to examine this side issue. But immediately after the ex- 
cursus in question Mr. Childers gives a table which illus- 
trates another and far more important point—namely, the 
balance of Irish revenue remaining available for Imperial 
purposes after the expenditure on Irish local purposes has 
been deducted. This table shows that, whereas in 1859-60 
the expenditure for Irish local purposes was 2,304,0001., thus 
leaving a balance of 5,396,000/. available for Imperial pur- 
poses, in 1895-94 that expenditure had risen to 5,602,000/., 
and the balance available for Imperial purposes was con- 
sequently reduced to only 1,966,000/., thus more than 
counteracting the effect of the fresh taxation imposed on 
Ireland in the decade 1850-60. Whether this rise of 
expenditure for Irish purposes can be justly regarded as 
a compensation for the increase of Irish revenue will be 
fully considered hereafter. For the present it is sufficient 
to note the fact. The table just referred to concludes 
the historical part of Mr. Childers’s Report. We have now 
to examine the remaining portions, in which he deals with 
the present financial relations of the two countries and the 
inferences to be drawn from them. 

Since 1859 no important changes have been introduced 
into the relative taxation of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The former country still remains subject to certain taxes, 
yielding altogether about 4,000,000/. a year, from which 
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the latter is exempt. But, with this exception, the same 
taxes levied at the same rates prevail on both sides of 
St. George’s Channel, as they have done for thirty-eight 
years. During these years a good deal of taxation common 
to both countries has been taken off, and some fresh taxa- 
tion has been imposed equally on both, the remissions being 
on the whole appreciably greater than the impositions. 
But while in Ireland the ‘true revenue’ has remained 
practically stationary—the moderate increase of her wealth 
recouping, but no more than recouping, the Exchequer for 
duties remitted—in Great Britain rapid growth of wealth 
has far more than counteracted remission of taxation. In 
the year 1893-4, the last with which the report deals, the 
revenue of Ireland was 7,568,000/., or just about what it 
has been any time since 1860; while the revenue of Great 
Britain was 89,286,000/., or nearly thirty millions more than 
it was in that year. The proportion of Irish to British 
revenue had fallen in these thirty-four years from more than 
one-eighth to less than one-eleventh. Or, if we look, not at 
the whole revenue, including the receipts of the Post Office 
and other miscellaneous items, but only at the revenue 
derived from taxes, then Ireland yielded 6,643,0001. and Great 
Britain 75,796,000/. Ireland thus paid in taxes between one- 
eleventh and one-twelfth of the sum paid by Great Britain. 
In 1895-6, we may observe, she paid, according to the 
Financial Relations Return for that year which was not 
accessible to the Commission, 7,074,000/., as compared with 
84,975,0001. paid by Great Britain, or just under one-twelfth 
of the taxation of the latter country. The slight change 
between 1893-4 and 1895-6 is of some interest as illustrating 
the fact that the proportionate payment of Ireland is still 
steadily declining. 

But whether the taxes really paid by Ireland amount to 
one-eleventh or one-twelfth of those paid by Great Britain, 
her ‘ taxable capacity ’ is, according to Mr. Childers and the 
majority of the Commission, certainly not more than one- 
twentieth ; and in this disproportion the alleged grievance of 
Ireland consists. If, instead of paying in taxes one-twelfth 
of what is paid by the sister country, Ireland were only to 
pay one-twentieth, then the amount of her taxation would 
be reduced by an annual sum variously estimated by Mr. 
Childers and the two first groups of the majority at two and 
a quarter, two and a half, and a little under three millions. 
There is indeed one group of that majority—the extreme 
Irish wing, if we may so call it, consisting of Mr. Sexton, 
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Mr. Blake, and Mr. Slattery—who are ready to go a great 
deal further. They have sueceeded in persuading themselves 
that the ‘taxable capacity’ of Ireland is only one-thirty- 
sixth of that of Great Britain, if so much, but they will 
hardly succeed in persuading any one else. Of the skill 
and diligence with which Mr. Sexton, as a member of the 
Commission, conducted the case for Ireland, it would be 
difficult to speak too highly. But the Report to which his 
name, along with those of Mr. Blake and Mr. Slattery, is 
appended, by no means comes up to the high standard of his 
examination and cross-examinatiou. It is by far the least 
weighty of all the reports in the Blue-book. In view of the 
shortness of human life we regard ourselves as dispensed 
from discussing in detail its many unproved assumptions 
and more than questionable arguments. Even the strongest 
believer in the wrongs of Ireland may rest contented with 
the average result of the other anti-British reports (includ- 
ing Mr. Childers’s draft), and that average result is as follows: 
‘taxable capacity’ of Ireland certainly not more than one- 
twentieth of that of Great Britain; present over-taxation of 
Ireland, on this basis of one-twentieth, about two and a 
half millions a year. 

Into the long, elaborate, ingenious, but highly con- 
jectural estimates by which the majority of the Commis- 
sioners arrive at their conclusion as to the ‘ taxable capacity’ 
of the two countries we do not propose to enter. The 
great amount of consideration which the Commission gave 
to the subject, and the number of interesting and important 
facts brought before them in connection with it, are un- 
doubtedly a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
actual economic condition of the United Kingdom, and 
statisticians will revel in them. But the facts and figures, 
numerous as they are, instructive as they are so far as they 
go, do not, as the Commissioners in their several reports 
freely confess, go far enough to justify any really authorita- 
tive conclusion as to the comparative wealth of the two 
countries. The difference between the estimates, even of the 
same persons, is enormous, Sir Robert Giffen, the weightiest 
of the pro-Irish witnesses, estimating the income of Ireland 
by one method at 76,000,000/. and by another at 63,000,000/. 
a year. But if this is true of comparative wealth—a very 
solid fact if we could only get at it—how much greater is 
the room for doubt and controversy when we come to such 
an elusive abstraction as ‘taxable capacity’! The Com- 
missioners themselves do not regard wealth and ‘taxable 
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‘capacity ’ as identical. Indeed, it is one of the grounds 
of their main conclusion—a very disputable ground, 
by the way—-that the comparative ‘taxable capacity’ of 
Ireland must be regarded as less than her comparative 
wealth. And as regards other evidences of ‘taxable 
‘capacity,’ they reject some, such as the quantity of duty- 
paid articles consumed, which to many people will seem very 
important, and which tend to make Ireland’s ‘taxable 
‘capacity’ appear greater than the Commissioners admit. 
The question of ‘ taxable capacity’ is indeed far from being 
decided by this Report; and if it were ever to be admitted 
that the taxation of the two countries ought to be adjusted 
in exact proportions to their ‘taxable capacity,’ irrespective 
of all other considerations, a much more exhaustive and 
critical investigation of the various tests of such ‘ capacity’ 
would be imperatively necessary. 

But for present purposes this is not material, for it 
is possible to admit that the majority of the Commission 
are right in regarding the ‘ taxable capacity’ of Ireland as 
not more than one-twentieth of that of Great Britain, and 
yet to deny in toto that Ireland is over-taxed to the extent 
of two anda half millions, or to any extent at all. Asa 
matter of fact, the two dissentient Commissioners—one of 
whom, Sir David Barbour, accepts the estimate of one- 
twentieth, while the other, Sir Thomas Sutherland, is not at 
pains to dispute it—do refuse absolutely to admit that there 
isany over-taxation of Ireland at the present time. They 
do so, however, on widely different grounds, and their respec- 
tive arguments are indicative of the two distinct points of 
view from which what we may call the British case—the 
ease for maintaining that Ireland at present suffers no 
financial injustice—can be presented. It is essential to the 
comprehension of the subject to examine both these lines of 
argument. 

We will begin with Sir Thomas Sutherland, whose point 
of view is the one which, since the Report has begun to be 
discussed in England, seems to find the greatest amount of 
favour with the press and the public—not, we venture to 
think, because it is the more convincing, but because it is 
the more simple. The essence of the British case, as Sir 
Thomas Sutherland puts it, is that no practical conclusion 
of any value can be drawn from the comparison of the 
taxation paid by Ireland as a whole with that paid by Great 
Britain as a whole. Taxes, as Mr. Lowe once said, are not 
paid by geographical areas but by individuals, As long as 
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no individual Irishman pays more in taxation than an 
individual Englishman or Scotchman under similar circum- 
stances, how can it be alleged that Irishmen are over-taxed ? 
That the inhabitants of Ireland pay less per head than the 
inhabitants of Great Britain is certain. The amount per 
head of population in 1893-4 (a figure about which there is 
no dispute) was :— 


TrELAND. Great Britain. 
5 a. a@. c wa. 2. 
1 8 10 2 4 10 


If, in spite of this vastly greater payment per head on 
the part of the inhabitants of Great Britain, the inhabitants 
of Ireland pay more for every pound of their income, it is 
due to the fact that they consume more dutiable articles, 
in proportion to their income, than their fellow-countrymen 
across the Channel. But so do poor people generally in 
comparison with rich people. This is the necessary con- 
sequence of a system which raises fully half the taxation of 
the country by duties on articles of general consumption, 
the use of which by any individual taxpayer does not, after 
a certain point, increase in proportion to his wealth. No 
doubt the articles of general consumption taxed in the United 
Kingdom are not necessaries, and the poor may redress the 
balance in their favour, may even almost escape taxation 
altogether, by abstaining from tobacco and strong drink. 
But, national habits being what they are, they do not 
escape. When the matter is thus examined, it becomes 
evident that the inhabitants of Ireland, if they pay heavily 
in proportion to their income, do so not because they 
live in Ireland, but because they are poor. Precisely the 
same disadvantage from which Ireland is represented as 
suffering might be shown to exist, and to exist for precisely 
the same reasons, in any poor district, and especially in any 
poor and spirit-drinking district of England and Scotland. 
For wealthy districts and for wealthy individuals in Ireland 
the complaint does not hold good. Indeed, rich people in 
Ireland are somewhat less taxed in proportion to their 
incomes than rich people in Great Britain, for they escape 
the House Duty and Establishment Licences. Thus the 
grievance, if there be a grievance, is not an Irish grievance, 
but a poor man’s grievance. How would that grievance be 
met by simply shifting a burden of 2,500,000/. from people 
living in Ireland to people living in Great Britain? Is it to 
be shifted on to the rich? That will only aggravate the 
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existing inequality, which is already in favour of the rich 
living in Ireland. Or is it to be spread over the mass of 
the population by taxing consumable articles more heavily 
on this side of the Channel than onthe other? That method, 
apart from all the practical difficulties in carrying it out, 
will lead to strange anomalies. Will the poorest class of 
the population in Great Britain, including some millions 
of poor Irishmen, ever admit the justice of their being 
made to pay more individually, because they live on one 
side of the water, than they would pay if they lived on the 
other? Is the Irishman in Liverpool to pay more than 
the Irishman of exactly similar means in Dublin, because 
Ireland, as a whole, is poorer than Great Britain ? 

Only one word more in this connection. As far as the Irish- 
man’s grievance is simply the poor man’s grievance, it is rapidly 
diminishing in consequence of that great, though gradual, 
change in our financial system which is constantly increasing 
the proportion of direct to indirect taxation. And as far as 
it isa spirit-drinker’s grievance, it is likewise diminishing 
through the change of taste which is causing the consump- 
tion of the more heavily taxed beverage—spirits—to decrease 
in Ireland, and the taxation of the less heavily taxed 
beverage—-beer—to increase. But in either case it is not a 
grievance confined to Ireland; and if it requires to be dealt 
with, it must be by changes of taxation applicable to the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and not by simply transferring 
a portion of Ireland’s burden to Great Britain. 

Such is the contention, sensible and fair enough in itself, 
of those who, like Sir Thomas Sutherland, demur to the 
principle of treating Ireland as a ‘ separate finaucial entity,’ 
even for purposes of statistical comparison. We are far from 
disclaiming all sympathy with these opinions, but, on the 
other hand, it does seem to us very difficult at this time of 
day to deny Ireland’s right to have her financial position as 
a separate country examined, not indeed with a view to 
establishing a separate system of Irish finance, but in order 
to see whether the common financial system of the United 
Kingdom is working fairly to her. The propriety of such 
an examination is implied in the reference to the Commission, 
and indeed in its very name. It was a Commission ‘to 
‘inquire into the Financial Relations between Great Britain 
‘and Ireland.’ But what relations can there be to inquire 
into between two things which are not two things, but 
one? Moreover, the idea that Ireland is entitled to 
such separate consideration is rooted in history. It is 
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distinctly recognised in the 7th Article of the Union, and it 
has been admitted in deed and in word by statesmen ‘of all 
parties over and over again since that time. Whatever might 
be the case if the question were res integra, or if it could 
be handled without suspicion of national and party bias, how 
does it become British Unionists, of all people in the world, 
to refuse to look into a complaint of financial injustice 
repeatedly raised by Irishmen of different parties and classes, 
and based upon the very terms of the Actof Union? ‘ That 
‘ Act,’ so runs the Irish case, ‘ provided that the financial 
‘ position of Ireland, as a distinct country, should not be lost 
‘ sight of, even after the amalgamation of the Exchequers. 
‘ We claim the fulfilment of that provision. We claim that 
‘ our allegation that Ireland is over-taxed should be looked into 
‘from that point of view.’ This surely is a claim to which it 
is difficult with any show of legality to refuse consideration. 
And even if such a refusal were defensible, it would be in the 
highest degree cowardly and impolitic. All the malcontents 
would at once cry out that Unionists declined to examine the 
question from the point of view laid down for them by the Act 
of Union because they were afraid of the consequences of so 
examining it. In our judgment these considerations dispose 
effectually of the in /imine objections to the reference to the 
Commission, as they fully justified Mr. Goschen in inaugnu- 
rating those inquiries into the financial relations of the two 
countries which led up to that reference, and for which he 
has been so vehemently and, as it seems to us, so thought- 
lessly censured by some Unionist critics. By granting those 
inquiries Mr. Goschen looked the Irish demand squarely in 
the face. He did not try to evade examining it from that 
point of view from which the complainants claim, as a 
right, that it should be examined. He was prepared to 
meet them on the ground which they themselves had chosen. 
It was a bold course, and we believe that it will yet 
turn ont to have been a wise one. For it now remains to be 
seen whether on this ground, the ground of their own 
choosing, the Irish malcontents have made out their case. 
The reasons for thinking that they have not done so 
are ably and simply put by Sir David Barbour. Sir 
David does not refuse to accept provisionally an estimate 
of Ireland’s ‘taxable capacity,’ not differing greatly from 
that of Mr. Childers. Neither does he dispute that Ireland’s 
payment to the common Exchequer is between one-eleventh 
and one-twelfth of that of Great Britain. But he urges, 
and, as it seems to us, urges with irresistible force, that, 
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if Ireland is to be regarded as a financial unit, it is 
impossible to confine our attention exclusively to revenue 
and to disregard expenditure. It is not enough to consider 
what she contributes to the common Exchequer, without 
considering also what she costs it. To determine whether 
the existing financial system is fair as between the two 
countries, we must look, not only at the revenue raised in 
each of them, but at the amount of that revenue available 
for common expenses after the exclusively local expenses of 
each have been defrayed. But the moment the question is 
regarded in this way, the grievance of Ireland vanishes into 
thin air. This statement can be conclusively proved by a 
very simple table. The figures are those adopted by the 
Commission for the year 1895—4 :— 


IRELAND. 








Revenue . : . ° £7,568,000 
Expenditure for Irish purposes, 5,602,000 
Balance available {for common —- 
purposes ; : : : 1,966,000 
Great Britain. 
Revenue . . ° ‘ .  £89,286,000 
Expenditure for British purposes . 30,618,000 
Balance available for common —- 
purposes . : : . : 58,668,000 


Thus the contribution of Ireland to common purposes, 
such as Army, Navy, and National Debt, in 1893-4 was 
only 1,966,000/., or as nearly as possible one-thirtieth of 
the British contribution of 58,668,000/. Had Iveland 
contributed to common expenditure in accordance with 
Mr. Childers’s view of her ‘taxable capacity "—i.e. one- 
twentieth of that of Great Britain—she would have paid 
not 1,966,0001., but 2,933,000/. Sir David Barbour makes 
the advantage of Ireland even greater, viz. 1,065,0001. ; 
but that is because he takes her ‘taxable capacity’ as one- 
twentieth of that of the United Kingdom, not one-twentieth 
of that of Great Britain. For practical purposes the difference 
is almost immaterial. So far from paying too much, Ireland 
is, according to this principle, paying about a million too 
little. 

Is this a fair way of looking at the matter? That is to our 
minds the fundamental question in the present controversy. 
And if that question could be put to any body of reasonable 
men,with reference to a matter involving no national,personal, 
or party prejudice ; if it affected, let us say, the financial 
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relations of Jupiter and Saturn—then we cannot help think- 
ing that nine out of every tenof them would answer it in the 
affirmative. Sir David Barbour does thus answer it, and so 
does Sir Edward Hamilton, the chief Treasury witness 
before the Commission. But, on the other hand, Mr. Childers 
and the eleven Commissioners who signed the Majority 
teport answer it in the negative, and they are sup- 
ported by the high authority of Sir Robert Giffen, 
According to them, although the revenue of the United 
Kingdom may, and indeed must, for the purposes of the 
inquiry, be divided into Irish and British revenue, all 
the expenditure of the United Kingdom is common ex- 
penditure. It does not matter in the least whether the 
money goes to build a ship for the defence of the coasts 
of both islands or to the maintenance of Irish pauper 
lunatics. The latter outlay is just as much ‘ Imperial’ as 
the former. In striking the balance between two countries 
it is fair, according to their view, that Ireland should be 
allowed to take account of her relatively high revenue. It 
is not fair that Great Britain should be allowed to set off 
against it Ireland’s relatively high expenditure. It is a 
case of ‘heads I win, tails you lose,’ ‘1’ being Ireland and 
‘you’ Great Britain. 

To the plain man this is certainly a startling conclusion. 
And not only is it startling in itself, but it leads to conse- 
quences of singular absurdity—consequences which, 
oddly enough, seem to have escaped the majority 
of the Commission. For if Ireland has a right to 
have her contribution to the common purse reduced to one- 
twentieth of that of Great Britain, irrespective entirely of 
the sum taken out of that common purse for local Irish 
purposes, what will be the position? Her revenue at 
present, on the basis of the figures for 1893-4, is 7,568,0001. 
[f it were reduced to one-twentieth of that of Great Britain 
it would be 4,464,0001.* But the expenditure on local Irish 


* The result is somewhat different if the reduction of Irish revenue 
in proportion to ‘ taxable capacity’ is applied only to revenue derived 
from taxes. This is the way in which Lord Welby, Lord Farrer, and 
Mr. Currie treat the matter (p. 45 of the Report). Ireland’s tax 
revenue is 6,643,000/. One-twentieth of the tax revenue of the 
United Kingdom is 4,121,000/._ Therefore the reduction to be made 
in favour of Ireland is 2,522,000/. If, however, the ‘ taxable 
capacity ’ of Ireland is only one-twentieth of that of Great Britain, then 
her tax revenue should have been reduced not to one-twenticth of the 
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purposes is 5,602,000/. Irish revenue will thus fall short 
of purely Irish expenditure by no less a sum than 1,158,000/. 
Therefore, according to this remarkable theory, justice 
demands not only that Ireland should not pay one penny 
to common purposes, but that the taxpayers of England 
and Scotland, in addition to defraying the whole of the 
general expenses of the United Kingdom, should pay con- 
siderably over a million to keep Ireland going. 

But this is by no means the end of the absurdity. Mr. 
Childers, in the concluding portion of his report, suggests— 
though here the majority of the Commissioners prudently 
decline to follow him—that the grievance of Ireland might be 
remedied by handing over a sum of upwards of two millions 
to be spent on developing the resources of that country. <A 
moment’s reflection, however, will show that if, as he and 
the majority with him maintain, Ireland’s grievance con- 
sists in the fact that the revenue derived from Ireland is 
greater than it ought to be in proportion to her ‘taxable 
‘capacity,’ and that the amount of her expenditure does not 
affect the case, then this grievance will not be removed or 
in any way lessened by handing over two or even twenty 
millions to be spent for the good of Ireland. The only 
effect of such a course will be to increase expenditure for 
purely Irish purposes. But, according to the view of the 
Commission, al] expenditure paid out of the common purse 
is common expenditure, and the amount of it devoted to 
purely Irish purposes is wholly irrelevant to the issue. 
It follows from this view that, ifthe whole revenue of the 
United Kingdom were to be devoted to Irish purposes, the 
revenue from Ireland remaining what it is, Ireland would 
still be suffering precisely the same injustice which she is 
alleged to suffer to-day. There is, in fact, if the theory of 


total tax revenue, but to one-twentieth of that of Great Britain, or 
on -twenty-first of the whole—viz. 3,925,000/. 

It may be noted here that maddening confusion is introduced into 
the figures by the habit of the Commissioners to use the figures of 
1 and 20 at one moment as representing the relative ‘taxable 
capacities’ of Ireland and Great Britain, and at another moment as 
representing the relative ‘ taxable capacities’ of Ireland and the whole 
United Kingdom. ‘These differences are, however, not of material 
importance to the present discussion ; for whether we take total re venue 
or tax revenue, and whether we divide by one-twentieth or one-twenty- 
first, the revenue of Ireland, reduced on the principle on which the 
Commission wish to reduce it, will still fall considerably short of the 
expenditure on Irish local purposes. 
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the Commissioners be right, no possible way of remedying 
the injustice done to Ireland except by reducing Irish taxa. 
tion. On these lines, on the other hand, the remedy is 
simplicity itself. You have only to knock off the Spirit Duty 
in Ireland, which yields 2,602,0001., and the injustice is 
almost gone. In addition to that, knock off the Beer Duty, 
yielding 634,0001., and the injustice has disappeared 
altogether.* The Commissioners do not suggest this remedy, 
but it is clear that it is only by these, or by similar 
measures—such as the reduction of all Customs and Excise 
Duties by 60 per cent.—that, according to their theory, 
the difficulty can be met. A singular monster, truly, is this 
financial grievance of lreland as it is represented by Mr. 
Childers and his colleagues! It would not be removed if Great 
Britain were to hand over ninety millions a year, or 201. a 
head for every Irishman, to be spent for purely Irish 
purposes! It would be removed in an instant if Irishmen 
were allowed to consume their liquor untaxed ! 

By what process of reasoning, it will naturally be asked, 
could twelve men, some of them conspicuously able, several 
of them financial experts—-all, we are firmly convinced, 
honestly desirous to arrive at a just conclusion—have per- 
suaded themselves of the soundness of a theory which leads, 
by logical necessity, to consequences such as_ these? 
Evidently it is not the terms of the reference which have 
compelled them to take this view of the ease. For the 
reference included inter alia ‘ the charge for Irish purposes 
‘on the Imperial Exchequer and the amount of Irish 
‘taxation remaining available for Imperial expenditure.’ 
Therefore the reference deliberately contemplated that 
distinction between expenses for Irish purposes and expenses 
for common purposes which the Commissioners deliberately 
reject. Neither can it possibly be said that it is the obvious 
and common-sense view of the case that, in considering Ire- 
land’s financial position, she should be treated as a unit qua 
revenue, and yet not as a unit qua expenditure. Indeed 
the Commissioners themselves do not defend that view on 
its merits. In their opinion, whether right or wrong on the 
merits, it was forced upon them by the Act of Union. It is 


* These are the figures for 1893-4. For the sake of convenience we 
adhere in all the detailed figures given in this and the following pages 
to the Financial Relations Return for that year, the latest with which 
the Commissioners generally were acquainted when writing their 
Reports. 
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on the terms of the 7th Article of the Union that they base 
the theory that Ireland may claim to have her payment to 
the Imperial Exchequer adjusted to her ‘taxable capacity ’ 
irrespective of the cost of Ireland to that Exchequer, and 
indeed irrespective of all other considerations whatever. Let 
us examine this contention for a moment. 

The 7th Article of the Union provided, as we have 
already seen, that for a certain length of time the expendi- 
ture of the United Kingdom, with the exception of debt 
charges ~meaning by expenditure, as may be fully admitted, 
all the expenditure, whether for local or for general purposes 
—should be borne by the two countries in certain fixed pro- 
portions. But it further provided that ultimately—and this 
is what has happened—the debts of the two countries should 
be amalgamated and the system of payment by fixed propor- 
tions should cease, and thenceforward the expenditure of 
the United Kingdom should be defrayed ‘ indiscriminately 
‘by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each 
‘country, subject only to such particular exemptions or 
‘abatements in Ireland, and in that part of Great Britain 
‘called Scotland, as circumstances may appear from time to 
‘time to demand.’ Now, what did this latter provision 
mean? Its meaning, in our judgment, is as clear as its 
spirit is generous. It meant that the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom should be defrayed by a system of equal 
taxes imposed indiscriminately on the several portions of 
it—that was to be the main and ruling principle—but that 
care should be taken that this system did not, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, work unfairly 
to either Ireland or Scotland. As far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, no question arises at the present moment. But as 
regards Ireland, we are called upon to determine whether 
‘the circumstances’ demand that she should now enjoy 
‘particular exemptions and abatements’ over and above 
those not very important exemptions of which she already 
has the benefit. But what ‘circumstances’? Why, surely, 
all the material circumstances of the case, everything that 
substantially affects Ireland’s financial position under the 
Union, her burdens as well as her benefits, her benefits as 
well as her burdens, not only the amount she pays to the 
common Exchequer, but any exclusive advantages which 
she gets from it. How can it be immaterial, in a full and 
comprehensive review of all the ‘ circumstances,’ that, while 
nearly three-fourths of the revenue paid by Ireland is 
devoted to distinctively Irish purposes, only about one-third 
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of the revenue paid by Great Britain goes to purposes 
distinctively British? That, surely, is a ‘circumstance’ of 
no little importance. 

But the Commission say ‘No.’ They say that ‘ circum- 
‘stances’ do not mean circumstances generally, but simply 
‘taxable capacity ’"—that, and nothing else. But if this was 
the meaning of the framers of the Act, why in the name of 
common-sense did they not say so? As a matter of fact 
there is not a word about ‘ taxable capacity ’ in this provision, 
or indeed anywhere in the Act. It is true that with respect 
to the first of the two methods of defraying the expenditure 
of the United Kingdom contemplated by the Act of Union— 
that is to say, the provisional and now extinct method of pay- 
ment by the two countries in fixed proportions—the Act does 
say that these proportions shall be based on the relative 
resources of the two countries, and indicates certain tests of 
relative resources. But when we come to the later and now 
existing method, that of defraying the expenditure by equal 
taxes, all mention of relative resources disappears. It is as 
clear as day that the authors of the Act thought that, when 
once the system of completely amalgamated expenditure and 
of equal taxation had been reached, calculations as to relative 
resources would lose their former importance. From that 
date, says the Act, ‘it shall no longer be necessary to regu- 
‘late the contributions of the two countries towards the future 
‘expenditure of the United Kingdom by any specific propor- 
‘tion or according to any of the rules hereinbefore prescribed.’ 
These words do not indeed exclude the consideratien of 
relative resources, or relative ‘ taxable capacity,’ as the Com- 
missioners prefer to put it, from that general review of all the 
‘ circumstances’ by which the system of equal taxes may be 
tested. But they do, as it appears to us, conclusively disprove 
the view of the Commissioners that, under the new system as 
under the old, ‘taxable capacity’ was to remain the sole 
and the conclusive standard by which the fairness of the 
contributions of Ireland to the common Exchequer was to be 
determined. ‘To interpret the provision above quoted in the 
manner which commends itself to the Commission is simply 
to re-establish the old principle of payment ‘by specific 
‘proportion,’ which the new principle of payment by equal 
taxes was distinctly intended to supersede. It is to give 
such a meaning to the proviso about exemptions and abate- 
ments as to nullify absolutely the main object of the clause 
to which that proviso is attached. 

Nothing, in fact, could be a more complete failure than 
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the attempt of the Commissioners to shut out the discussion 
of the separate expenditure of Ireland, which, if admitted, is 
so fatal to their case, on the ground that the terms of the 
Act of Union forbid us to consider it. When we come to 
examine the Act of Union, we find that it does nothing of the 
kind. But even if it did, the public, anxious to know the 
truth, anxious to do what is fair, would not allow themselves 
to be prohibited from considering the financial position of 
Ireland as a whole by technical demurrers of this unsubstantial 
kind. At the same time we do not ignore that there are 
other arguments more solid, and at the same time more 
popular, than this strained interpretation of a single sen- 
tence of the 7th Article of the Union, which may be 
advanced against the justice of regarding the high expendi- 
ture upon Ireland out of the common purse as a set-off 
against her relatively high contribution to that purse. Ex- 
travagant expenditure, it will be said, is no compensation for 
excessive taxation. Besides, a great deal of what is set down 
as spent for Irish purposes—the cost of the police force, for 
instance, or part of it—is really spent on Imperial objects, not 
for the benefit and even contrary to the wishes of the majority 
of Irishmen. Moreover, her union with Great Britain in- 
volves Ireland in a higher scale of expenditure all round than 
she would otherwise adopt. It is hard on her to have this 
waste, which is one of her grievances against the British 
connection, urged as a defence for the over-taxation, which is 
another of her grievances against it. 

Everybody must feel that this is a very plausible line of 
argument, nor is it, in our opinion, devoid of some real 
force. It is true, we think, that some local Irish expendi- 
ture, included in the total of 5,602,000/. above-mentioned, 
cannot properly be regarded as expenditure for purposes 
exclusively Irish. This seems to be the case with the salary 
of the Lord Lieutenant and the cost of his housebold 
(25,000I.), though that isa small matter in dealing with such 
huge figures. But then there is the great doubtful item of 
the cost of the police force, amounting, if the Dublin 
metropolitan police are included, to 1,437,000/. This is 
a point on which the advocates of Ireland are always ready 
to dwell with much eloquence and with no little exaggera- 
tion. On the whole it seems fair to admit that this charge 
cannot be regarded as wholly Irish, though it must be borne 
in mind that it is to the bitter feuds between different 
sections of Irishmen, between landlords and tenants, 
between Catholics and Orangemen, that the necessity of 
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maintaining an expensive and semi-military police force is 
principally due. And even if these feuds did not exist, 
Ireland, like every civilised country of considerable extent, 
would necessarily require a large force for the maintenance 
of order and the protection of individual rights. It is thus 
extremely difficult to determine what proportion of the cost 
of the police can properly be regarded as local and what 
proportion as Imperial expenditure. But most people, we 
fancy, would agree that if half a million were written off for 
the Imperial element full justice would have been done to 
Ireland. 

The Lord Lieutenant and the police exhaust pretty well 
the items of Irish local expenditure which can be regarded 
as in their character to some extent Imperial. As we go 
through the rest of the items, Education* (1,2 45,000/.), 
Post Office (792,000/.), Collection of Taxes (223,000/.), 
Public Worksf (282,000/.), Public Offices} (302,000/.), Law 
Charges and Prisons (544,000/.), and a number of smaller 
heads, it is impossible to lay a finger on any one service and 
say that Ireland could dispense with it, if she were a 
separate country, without sinking in the scale of civilisation. 
No doubt some of these items, notably the Law Charges, 
are extravagant, not only for a comparatively poor country 
like Ireland, but even when judged by the British standard. 
Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. Currie, who in their 
separate Report devote, and profitably devote, a great deal 
of attention to this subject, estimate that in five civil 
departments and in the law courts the expenditure in 
Ireland exceeds what would be paid for similar services in 
Great Britain by nearly 50 per cent. It must be observed, 
however, that this extravagant expenditure, though very 
deplorable, is none the less expenditure exclusively Irish, 
and as a matter of fact every attempt to reduce it is met 
with vigorous opposition by Irishmen of all parties. It is a 
little difficult to see, therefore, how a deduction can be made 
from local Irish expenditure on this account. And if a 
deduction were made, it would not amount to anything very 
considerable. The totals of the services on which it can be 
confidently said that money is wasted, though in themselves 


* This includes the grant to Queen’s Colleges, the cost of 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, and the Science and Art 
Department. 

+ Including surveys and subsidies to Railways. 
t Inctuding the Land Commission. 
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considerable, are not, relatively to the whole expenditure, 
very large; and even if vigorous retrenchment were applied 
to them, we doubt whether it would make the difference of a 
quarter of a million in the final result. 

The argument, then, that the figure of 5,602,000/. over- 
states the expenditure which can be properly regarded as 
distinctively Irish would seem to be good as far as it goes, 
But it does not go very far. Taking all the foregoing con- 
siderations into account, it may seem reasonable—we think it 
is liberal—to deduct from the figure of expenditure for Irish 
purposes about three-quarters of a million. We feel the 
greatest confidence that if Ireland were granted Home Rule 
to-morrow the expenditure in question, if reduced at all, 
would not be reduced, even in the course of years, by 
anything more than that amount. But even if three-quarters 
of a million be deducted from the expenditure on Irish local 
purposes and added to the balance of Irish revenue available 
for expenditure on common purposes, that balance will still 
be less than one-twentieth of the balance similarly available 
of Great Britain. Ireland will still be contributing to 
common purposes at a rate somewhat lower in proportion to 
her ‘ taxable capacity ’ than the sister country. 

But then it is said—and this again is a popular argument 
which yet has some substance in it—that Ireland ought not 
to be expected to contribute to common purposes—these 
being substantially Army, Navy, and the cost of the debt 
which has been contracted in creating the Empire—in the 
same proportion as Great Britain. Ireland, it is said, has 
nothing like the same interest in the commerce which our 
Navy protects, or in the foreign possessions which our Army 
and Navy alike protect, as the sister country. We demur 
entirely, not indeed to this statement in itself, but to its 
relevance to the present argument. Granted that Ireland 
has less direct interest than England and Scotland in our 
Commerce and Empire. But that fact has already to a great 
extent been taken account of in the low estimate formed of 
her wealth compared with that of Great Britain. Is it 
alleged that Ireland’s interest in our foreign trade and 
Empire is less than one-twentieth of that of Great Britain? 
If so, it is just one of those things which may be alleged 
for ever without any possibility of its being either proved 
or disproved. But there is another and much more practical 
way of looking at this question of Ireland’s contribution to 
expenditure on Imperial purposes. That contribution, we 
will assume, making all those adjustments in favour of 
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Ireland which we have just been considering, is two and a 
half or two and three-quarter millions. Would she be able to 
spend less than that on her own Army and Navy, if she 
were an independent State? Ireland is a country peculiarly 
exposed to attack from the sea, and she lies not in a remote 
corner of the world, but right on the line of one of the 
greatest routes of maritime commerce, freely accessible to 
every Power possessing a considerable fleet. Can it possibly 
be contended that the expenditure even of two and three- 
quarter millions on a separate Navy—leaving nothing at all 
for an Army—would give Ireland anything like the same 
security from foreign invasion which she enjoys from the 
protection of the Navy of the United Kingdom? It is a 
favourite contention on the Irish side in this controversy 
that Great Britain would have to spend just as much as she 
now does on her Army and Navy if Ireland were independent. 
That may be true; but it is no argument in support of a 
complaint, the point of which is, not that Great Britain 
gains by her association with Ireland, but that Ireland loses 
by it. Granted, as all Unionists would willingly grant, 
that Great Britain is better off financially by reason of that 
association: is Ireland worse off by reason of it? Unless 
Ireland, as a separate country, would be willing to be at the 
mercy of the world, she surely makes a good bargain in 
obtaining for between two and three millions the services of 
the most powerf::] Navy in existence, to say nothing of the 
Army, and to say nothing, moreover, of her great interest in 
the Colonies—the right of immediate free citizenship for her 
emigrant sons in every corner of a world-wide Empire. 

As amere question of pounds, shillings, and pence, Ireland 
does very well by the partnership. She gets value, very 
full value, for her money. But there is a further and a yet 
more important question. Even if her contribution is just 
and reasonable; even if, considering what she gets for it, 
that contribution is moderate—can she afford to pay it? 
Or is it beyond her means? In other words, is Ireland 
weighed down by the burden of taxation? That is the vital 
question for statesmen to consider. It is vastly more im- 
portant than all the arithmetical juggling about ‘taxable 
‘ capacity,’ or about Irish, British, and common expenses. 
And on this question—a question not directly submitted to 
the Commission, but on which their lucubrations, and the 
facts collected by them, throw a vast amount of light—we 
think the evidence is on the whole reassuring. It is 
constantly assumed by Irish orators that Ireland is over- 
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taxed. We shall certainly hear that assertion more than 
ever now, when it is found that Ireland pays, relatively to 
her ‘taxable capacity,’ more than Great Britain. But what 
is meant by over-taxed? If it means unjustly taxed, the 
assertion has been sufficiently dealt with in the preceding 
pages. But if it means unduly taxed—that is to say, taxed 
to a degree which she cannot afford, to a degree which 
impoverishes her—then the assertion yet remains to be 
considered. Is it true that taxation strains the resources 
of Ireland in a greater degree than all taxation inevitably 
must and reasonably may do? 

Now, with regard to this point, we may observe at the 
outset that it is difficult to see how a system of taxation 
like that at present in force in the United Kingdom can 
ever be a really depressing burden, an excessive strain, 
upon the people subject to it. That taxation touches no 
necessary of life. It touches, directly, no income of less 
than 1601. a year. It consists, broadly speaking, of a 
moderate charge on incomes over that amount, of occasional 
fines, also moderate except in the case of the few very large 
fortunes, on all realised property exceeding 100/., and of duties 
on certain luxuries of universal use—duties heavy no doubt, 
yet not so heavy as to prevent the reasonable enjoyment of 
those luxuries by every person who is not an absolute 
pauper. How can any class or nationality of the United 
Kingdom be ruined or intolerably burdened by taxation of 
this description? And, as regards Ireland, what evidence 
really is there that she is being exhausted or even seriously 
crippled by it? The bulk of her taxation is derived from 
duties on spirits, beer, tobacco, and tea. Is the consumption 
of these articles declining in Ireland? On the contrary, 
per head of the population it is increasing. It is greater, 
in comparison to the average income of her inhabitants, 
than in other parts of the United Kingdom. The one sure 
and invariable sign of excessive taxation, a revenue declining 
in proportion to wealth and population, is conspicuously 
absent. 

A great deal was said in the evidence, is said in the 
reports, and will be said on platforms, about the ‘ economic 
‘drain’ from Ireland. By the ‘economic drain’ from a 
particular country is meant the amount of the income of 
that country transferred to other countries without a corre- 
sponding return. That such a drain exists in the case of 
Ireland no one would dream of disputing, though the 
amount of it is probably not very considerable. That, as 
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far as it goes, it is unfortunate may also readily be admitted. 
But it would be a gross error in political economy to suppose 
that a country suffering from an economic drain is neces- 
sarily a poor country or a declining country. There is an 
economic drain from every debtor country, though some 
debtor countries, notably the United States, are amongst 
the richest and most progressive in the world. And, as it 
happens, the ‘ economic drain’ from the United States is in 
its nature very similar to the ‘economic drain’ from Ireland. 
It is due to substantially the same causes, absenteeism and 
foreign debt, the latter consisting, in the case of Ireland, 
mainly of mortgages held in Great Britain. No doubt 
Ireland is much less able to bear any ‘economic drain’ 
than the United States are, still she is not being ruined by 
it. Ifshe were, she would be growing poorer, whereas the 
immense mass of evidence collected on this point by the 
Commission clearly indicates that she is slowly but steadily 
growing richer. 

These remarks, however, are only by the way. The 
immediate question before us is, whether the ‘ economic 
‘drain’ from Ireland is to any extent due to taxation. 
Most unquestionably it is not. The figures leave no doubt 
on this point. We have seen that out of a total revenue of 
7,568,0001. no less than 5,602,000/. is Irish local expenditure. 
True, some of this, as we have seen, is really Imperial in its 
character, but that makes no difference to the present point. 
Whatever its object, it is wholly spent in Ireland. Buta 
great deal more is also spent in Ireland for purposes 
admittedly Imperial. The normal annual amount disbursed 
for military objects in Ireland is stated in a table supplied 
to the Commission by the War Office to be 2,128,000/. Add 
this to the 5,602,000/., and without taking account of other 
possible items, we have already arrived at a sum actually 
spent in Ireland which exceeds the total of Irish revenue. 
So far from our system of Imperial finance causing money 
to flow out of Ireland, it actually causes money to flow into 
that country. This is of no importance in relation to the 
question of the justice or injustice, the reasonableness or 
excess, of Irish taxation. But it is absolutely conclusive as 
to the innocence of taxation in respect of the ‘ economic 
‘drain. Whatever the causes of that drain, taxation is not 
one of them. How absurd, in view of these facts, are hys- 
terics like those of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who declared 
at a recent meeting of the Corporation, in dwelling on ‘the 
‘ crushing nature of the burden of excessive taxation,’ that 
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‘as long as that economic drain was allowed to take place 
‘ the industrial and material prosperity of Ireland seemed to 
‘be entirely out of the question.2* The confusion of 
economic ideas which that sentence reveals is really por- 
tentous. Yet it runs through the great bulk of Irish com- 
mentaries on the Report of the Commission. 

It is necessary to protest constantly and with all possible 
vigour against these mischievous exaggerations, which en- 
courage Irishmen to nurse a grievance for which there is no 
real ground, and to attribute the economic disadvantages 
under which they labour to entirely wrong causes. But in 
combating these exaggerations, do not let us shut our eyes 
to, or lose sympathy with, the real difficulties of Ireland. 
That she is unjustly treated under the existing financial 
system of the United Kingdom the Commissioners have, in 
our opinion, entirely failed to make out. That she is being 
exhausted by taxation is not true. But that she is poor, 
not only compared with Great Britain, but compared with 
any country of north-western Europe, remains a fact, and it 
is unquestionably for Englishmen and Scotchmen, as well as 
for Irishmen, a very grave fact. There is one strong im- 
pression which every careful reader must carry away from 
the perusal of the Reports and the Appendices, and that is 
the sad impression of the accumulated mass of evidence with 
regard to the poverty of Ireland. It is true that things are 
improving and that there is every ground for hope. Tested 
by all, except one, of the numerous tests which may be ex- 
tracted from the valuable statistical information in these 
Blue-books, the material condition of Ireland is decidedly on 
the upward grade. The exception is population. But the 
decline of population, cruel as it sounds to say so, was a 
necessary condition of economic revival. For a country 
mainly agricultural, with no great mineral wealth or manu- 
facturing industry, the population of Ireland in the middle of 
this century was too large, and, melancholy as has been the 
process of its reduction, it is better to have five millions of 
people living in Ireland than eight millions starving there. 
But while there is improvement, and while there is every 
ground for hope, the fact remains, not only that Ireland is still 
a poor and backward country, but that her rate of progress 
still lags sensibly behind that of the sister countries. 
Towards the poor country, and especially towards its poorer 
districts, considerations of policy, to say nothing of senti- 
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ments of humanity, should encourage us to act with a wise 
liberality. Ireland has, in our opinion, no claim as of 
right against Great Britain as a ‘ separate financial entity.’ 
She has a claim on broad grounds of policy as a poor district 
of one United Kingdom. It is of the deepest interest to the 
whole community that the backward portions of the country 
should be assisted to develope their resources, and should be 
brought as far as possible into line with the general progress, 
The fact that much public money is wasted in Ireland is 
no reason for not spending public money on good and profit- 
able objects there. It is to our minds one of the greatest 
dangers which threaten us from the Report of the Commission, 
that the confused wrangle over the alleged wrongs of Ireland 
may stifle sympathy with her real needs. 

If Ireland is going to hold a pistol to the head of Great 
Britain and to demand two and a half millions a year, cr 
some such amount, as a debt due to her, it is necessary to 
adopt an attitude of defence, and to point out firmly that on 
grounds of strict justice, and according to the letter of the 
bond, Ireland has no claim to two and a half millions, or to 
anything. But such an attitude, if forced upon us, is not 
favourable to that policy of helpful generosity towards 
Ireland which is, despite all discouragements, the right policy, 
and which is in no way inconsistent with the repression of 
waste. Sir David Barbour makes the suggestion, and we 
entirely agree with him, that if money could be saved by 
reducing wasteful expenditure on Irish administration, it 
would be reasonable to give Ireland the benefit of such 
savings by devoting them to the developement of her material 
prosperity. If this principle were adopted, Irishmen would 
be interested, as they are not now interested, in the cause of 
economy. It would, in our judgement, be as wise as it would 
be fair to combine the attack upon wasteful items of Irish 
expenditure with a prudent support of the many good pur- 
poses for which public money can be employed in a back- 
ward country, where unaided private enterprise is not yet 
equal to the improvement of existing industries or the crea- 
tion of new ones. Mr. Childers, in the concluding por- 
tion of his Report, calls attention to the excellent work which 
has been done by the Congested Districts Board, to the great 
benefits which would result to Ireland from the reduction of 
railway rates, and to a number of other purposes with 
respect to which the ‘well-directed application of public 
‘money’ might increase the prosperity of Ireland and 
indirectly also of that of Great Britain. The obstacles to 
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such a course are the danger of throwing money away on 
useless objects and the want of co-operation among different 
classes of Irishmen, which renders it difficult to entrust the 
expenditure to representative bodies that would direct it 
with proper local knowledge and supply the necessary local 
control. The latter obstacle is, however, we may hope, rather 
less formidable than it was. While faction still rages 
furiously in Lreland, hostility between class and class is, to 
judge from many indications, happily on the decline. The 
experience of Mr. Plunkett’s Recess Committee seems to 
show that it is no longer impossible for Irishmen of different 
classes and of opposite political parties to co-operate in 
promoting the material developement of their common 
country. The Recess Committee itself is but a tentative 
enterprise, but it is working in the right direction ; and if 
the new movement, of which it is the symptom, progresses, 
as we believe it will, it may afford the Government an 
opportunity of developeing the resources of Ireland with 
more assistance and sympathy from Irishmen themselves 
than have hitherto been available. Be that as it may, we 
are convinced that it is in this direction that the solution of 
the tremendous problem arising from the comparative poverty 
of Ireland must be sought. That solution will certainly not 
be brought any nearer by encouraging in the minds of 
Irishmen an ill-founded belief that their country is over- 
taxed, and that they suffer from a financial grievance which 
can only be remedied by free whiskey. The financial 
grievance of L[reland is imaginary; her poverty is real. It 
is by encouraging Irishmen of different parties to join hands 
in combating that poverty, and by assisting them in such 
efforts, that, through the gradual approximation of the 
material condition of Ireland and of the rate of her progress 
to those of the sister countries, we may hope at length to 
arrive at a time when all this difficult, confused, and irritating 
controversy about the financial relations of different parts of 
the same United Kingdom will cease to interest and to divide. 
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